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The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
tural Development  and  Education  of  State  Bankers'  Associations 
was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
August  7th,  1912,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Radisson  Hotel,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Gentlemen,  I  will  declare  the  Second  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Committees  on  Agricultural  Development  and 
Education  open. 

This  is  the  most  democratic  organization  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  association  with  no  constitution,  no  by-laws  and  no  treasury. 
We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  W^e  can  transact  our 
business  in  any  way  that  seems  fit.  The  only  thing  you  have  is 
an  unfortunate  presiding  officer  and  a  secretary  whom  I  notice  is 
not  here  at  present. 

I  will  offer  as  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
printed  conference  report,  of  which  some  12,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  banks  participating  in  the  conference  last  year 
and  among  the  leading  educators,  railroad  men,  and  business  men 
of  the  country.  The  demand  for  that  book  far  exceeded  anything 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  ordered  the  book  printed.  The  conference 
last  year  consisted  of  delegates  from  seven  states,  who  sent  their 
representatives,   members   of   their   standing   committees   on  Agri- 
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cultural  Development  and  Education  to  the  conference,  which  was 
held  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  October  18th  and  19th.  The 
conference  is  just  one  year  old. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  at  this  time  that  the  conference 
has  grown  over  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  at  this  conference  today 
we  have  delegates  from  twenty-three  State  Bankers'  Associations. 
The  following  states  are  the  states  represented  in  the  conference: 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Montana,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania. 

To  say  that  the  growth  of  this  idea  is  satisfactory  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  conference  is 
putting  it  very  mildly. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  present 
that  is  more  important  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  the 
question  we  are  met  here  today  to  discuss.  We  have  secured  what 
we  think  are  the  best  authorities  in  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  that  we  all  understand,  and  out- 
siders should  understand  it,  and  that  is  that  these  bankers'  com- 
mittees do  not  pretend  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  to  be  educators. 
But  you  will  notice  from  the  program,  of  which  I  presume  you  have 
a  copy,  that  it  is  our  aim,  ambition,  and  purpose  to  emphasize  the 
practical  educational  ideas  which  are  already  in  force  in  this 
country.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  introduce  any  new  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  of  the  human  race.  We  recognize  that  there  is  an 
agency  at  work  in  this  country  that  is  doing  good  and  is  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal  more  good.  We  want  to  fasten  that  idea  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  want  to  show  that  something  can 
be  done  in  this  country  to  make  conditions  on  the  farm  better  and 
that  can  make  the  future  of  the  boy  and  girl,  the  future  generations 
coming  on  in  this  country,  brighter.  That  is  the  object  of  this 
conference.  In  other  words,  the  key-note  of  this  conference  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  efficiency.  There  is  enough  knowledge  now  stored  up 
in  the  minds  of  educators  and  in  different  institutions  in  this 
country  to  revolutionize  the  present  farming  methods  and  present 
industrial  methods.  The  question  before  us  is  how  to  disseminate 
that  knowledge  and  bring  it  down  to  the  people  who  need  it. 

The  figures  published  in  the  last  census  show  really  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  our  being  here  today.    They  show  that  92.7  per  cent 
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of  the  nineteen  and  one-half  million  school  children  in  this  country 
never  get  beyond  the  graded  schools,  1.7  per  cent  being  in  our 
higher  colleges  and  5.35  per  cent  being  in  our  high  schools  or 
secondary  colleges.  The  problem  is  how  to  do  something  for  this 
nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  coming  generation  that  will  make  them 
more  eflScient. 

We  have  on  our  program  speakers  who  can  bring  this  subject 
out.  Tomorrow  afternoon  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  delegates 
themselves;  that  will  be  the  conference.  All  day  today  and  tomor- 
row morning  we  will  listen  to  these  authorities.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon we  will  pass  our  resolutions  and  get  back  home  and  get  to 
work. 

Just  one  more  word  and  I  am  through.  The  business  of  a  pre- 
siding officer  is  to  preside  and  not  to  make  a  speech.  I  know  that. 
But  I  want  you  to  go  home  with  this  one  thought  in  mind:  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  in  the  days  of  almost  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  room  today  we  used  to  have  what  was  almost  a 
national  anthem  in  this  country;  it  was  known  as  "Round  the  Mul- 
berry Tree."  You  remember  the  first  verse  that  the  little  children 
used  to  sing:  "This  is  the  day  we  wash  our  clothes,"  that  is  for 
Monday;  "This  is  the  day  we  iron  our  clothes,"  for  Tuesday  and 
so  on  through  every  day  in  the  week.  The  little  children  were 
brought  up  with  the  idea  of  efficiency  in  the  home.  Nov/  I  ask 
you  to  look  for  just  a  moment  upon  present  day  conditions.  The 
little  children  of  today  know  nothing  about  "Round  the  Mulberry 
Tree."  The  fathers  and  mothers,  the  big  brothers  and  the  big 
sisters  are  all  trying  to  sing  "Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie."  That  Is 
the  national  anthem  of  today.  And  it  is  the  most  dangerous  fea- 
ture about  our  present  day  civilization.  We  have  gotten  away 
from  home  life  and  efficiency,  from  the  time  that  the  boy  was 
trained  in  the  home  to  do  something  useful,  from  the  time  that  the 
girl  was  trained  in  the  home  to  do  something  useful,  until  at  the 
present  time  if  we  should  sing  "Round  the  Mulberry  Tree"  it  would 
have  to  go  something  like  this.  For  Monday — "This  is  the  day  the 
laundryman  comes,"  for  Tuesday  we  would  have  to  have  something 
like  this,  "This  is  the  day  the  dry-cleaning  man  comes,"  for  Wed- 
nesday we  would  have  to  say,  "This  is  the  day  we  go  to  the  dress- 
maker," for  Thursday  we  would  have  to  say,  "This  is  the  day  we 
play  bridge,"  for  Friday  we  would  have  to  say,  "This  is  the  day  the 
automatic  cleaner  drives  up  to  the  door  and  sweeps  the  house  for 
UB,"  and  for  Saturday  instead  of  saying,  "This  is  the  day  we  bako 
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our  bread"  we  would  have  to  say,  "This  is  the  day  we  buy  our 
bread."'  Now  that  is  the  problem  that  calls  members  of  twenty- 
three  bankers'  associations  together  to  discuss  it. 

I  will  take  no  more  of  your  time,  but  open  this  conference  in 
regular  order  by  introducing  the  first  speaker  on  the  program,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  who  will  address  you  on 
"The  Better  Farming  Association  of  North  Dakota."  Mr.  Cooper 
was  one  of  the  very  best  men  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  in  its  em- 
ploy. North  Dakota  recognized  that  and  came  down  and  bought 
him  away  from  us.  We  are  glad  that  North  Dakota  got  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Union  in  his  particular  line,  and 
the  conference  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
will  now  address  us. 
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THE    BETTER    FARMING    ASSOCIATION    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Secretary   Better  Farming  Association,  Fargo, 

North   Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Bankers'  Conference,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  There  are  certain  recognized  methods  which  if  used 
on  the  farm  will  make  it  more  profitable.  These  methods  consist 
of  a  particular  combination  of  livestock  with  the  land  on  the  farm, 
methods  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  methods  of  handling 
the  labor  problem,  and  methods  of  rotation  which  will  keep  up  the 
crop  producing  power  of  the  soil;  in  other  words  methods  which 
will  make  the  farm  a  business  rather  than  merelj^  an  occupation  or 
an  industry. 

In  all  of  our  states,  and  it  has  been  the  history  in  all  of  them, 
aa  I  understand  it,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
states  have  passed  through  a  period  in  which  they  have  been  using 
improper  methods;  in  which  they  have  been  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil;  in  which  they  have  been  attempting  to  farm 
simply  upon  the  fertility  that  was  put  there  by  the  Creator,  and 
have  not  added  anything  to  it  themselves  and  have  been  using 
their  lands  for  purposes  of  speculation  rather  than  for  business 
purposes  considered  from  the  farming  standpoint.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  Illinois,  it  has  been  the  history  of  Minnesota,  and  it 
has  been  the  history  of  North  Dakota.  In  North  Dakota  though,  we 
are  going  to  leave  this  method  of  speculative  farming  behind.  We 
are  going  to  take  up  methods  of  business  farming.  We  are  doing 
this  through  the  work  of  our  agricultural  college  and  through  the 
work  of  The  Better  Farming  Association. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  at  my  disposal  this  morning  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  the  work  of  The  Better  Farming  Association,  how  it 
was  started,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  work  that  it  is  doing  at 
present. 

The  Better  Farming  Association  was  started  because  of  the 
great  need  that  existed  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  We  found 
there,  as  in  all  other  states,  that  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  peo- 
ple that  were  v.'orking  along  the  extension  lines,  were  unable  to 
get  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  state  and  were  not 
able  to  get  close  to  the  men  that  were  actually  producing  upon  the 
farms.  They  were  limited  by  the  number  of  men  they  could  put  in 
the  field  and  were  limited  .by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  close 
to  the  people  that  were  actually  engaged  in  production. 
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Tn  North  Dakota  we  farmed  our  lands  for  something  like  twenty- 
five,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  continuously  to  one  crop,  growing 
principally  wheat.  The  result  has  been  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  not  exhausted,  but  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  become 
locked  up  and  our  crops  have  not  been  able  to  make  use  of  it. 
Farmers,  as  the  result  of  this,  have  been  going  through,  from  time 
to  time,  what  are  called  our  lean  years.  We  have  had  periods  that 
have  been  almost  crop  failures.  Never  quite  crop  failure,  but  they 
have  almost  reached  crop  failure.  Then  the  people  themselves 
became  partly  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do  to  grow 
wheat,  that  they  could  grow  something  else  and  they  should  grow 
something  else. 

Now  The  Better  Farming  Association  has  gone  into  the  state  to 
show  them  how  they  could  not  only  continue  to  grow  wheat,  but 
how  they  could  grow  more  wheat  and  how  in  addition  to  growing 
wheat  they  could  also  grow  any  number  of  other  crops  and  multiply 
the  gross  income  from  their  farms  three  times. 

The  Better  Farming  Association  was  originally  started  by  busi- 
ness men  here  in  Minneapolis.  The  idea  first  grew  out  of  the 
effort  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Rogers,  v.ho  is  president  of  the  Rogers  Lumber 
Company  of  this  city.  He,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  the  other 
business  men  and  prominent  bankers  of  this  city,  decided  that 
something  should  be  done  in  North  Dakota  if  their  business  was 
to  be  continued  and  if  their  profits  were  not  to  be  jeopardized. 
In  other  words,  they  saw  that  there  was  a  situation  in  North 
Dakota  which  meant,  unless  the  farming  conditions  were  bettered, 
that  their  business  would  be  seriously  jeopardized  and  that  their 
investments  would  become  less  valuable  than  they  were  at  present. 
Consequently  they  got  together  and  said:  "Here  is  a  straight 
business  proposition,  we  are  willing  to  put  up  a  certain  amount  of 
money  providing  agricultural  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota."  They  went  to  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation and  asked  them  what  they  could  do  in  the  matter.  The 
North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  said:  "If  money  can  be  raised 
in  Minneapolis  and  through  the  railroads  for  carrying  on  agricul- 
tural work  in  this  state  we  will  guarantee  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
it;  the  w^ork  can  be  supported  through  the  people  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota."    On  this  basis  work  w^as  started  in  the  state. 

In  starting  work  there  it  was  decided  to  break  away  from  all 
the  former  methods  of  doing  agricultural  work.  You  know  that 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  constantly  trying  to  get  closer 
to  the  people.    We  first  started  out  with  our  agricultural  stations, 
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and  a  great  many  times  the  railroads  ran  excursions  to  them.  We 
asked  the  people  to  come  there  and  look  at  the  stations,  see  what 
was  being  done  and  take  the  methods  that  were  being  used  there 
back  to  their  own  farms.  About  the  same  time  we  commenced  to 
make  use  of  bulletins,  getting  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
people  in  that  way  with  The  Better  Farming  Association.  Then  we 
commenced  our  institute  work,  in  which  we  were  able  to  meet  the 
people  in  masses,  bodies,  give  them  inspiration  and  give  them 
some  little  instruction.  At  the  same  time  we  were  too  far  away 
from  the  individuals  themselves  because  farming  is  an  individual 
problem  and  we  have  got  to  start  it  as  an  individual  problem  just 
as  much  as  we  have  to  start  banking  as  an  individual  problem. 
Then  we  started  our  extension  work.  In  the  extension  work  we 
were  able  to  get  still  closer  to  the  individual.  We  were  able  to 
carry  on  agricultural  schools;  individual  farmers  would  come  in 
and  go  to  school  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  at  a  time.  There  we 
were  able  to  study  to  a  very  small  extent  the  individual  problem, 
but  we  were  still  too  far  from  the  man  engaged  in  production,  and 
we  were  too  far  away  from  him  at  just  the  time  he  needed  help. 

The  Better  Farming  Association  in  starting  its  work  has  just 
taken  the  last  step,  a  step  from  the  work  in  extension  as  car- 
ried on  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  where  we  meet  the  people  in 
what  you  might  call  a  semi-individual  condition,  to  a  point  where 
we  can  meet  the  individual  personally  and  where  we  can  carry  on 
work  on  his  own  farm  and  work  with  him  under  his  own  conditions. 
In  starting  the  work  we  located  men  in  various  districts,  as  we 
call  them,  in  the  state;  a  district  comprising  anywhere  from  four 
hundred  to  five  or  six  hundred  and  often  as  high  as  seven  hundred 
square  miles,  making  about  one-half  of  a  county.  These  men  were 
put  into  the  district,  assigned  to  a  certain  town  where  they  made 
their  home,  and  were  told  to  start  working  with  the  farmers  along 
certain  definite  lines.  In  other  words,  the  farmers  in  this  district 
of  five  or  six  hundred  square  miles  became  the  men  whom  they 
were  responsible  for  and  to  whom  they  should  show  methods  of 
carrying  on  work  different  from  what  they  were  doing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  men  in  carrying  out  work  in  counties  follow  certain 
well  defined  lines  because  we  have  just  one  object  in  view  and 
that  is  to  make  farming  more  profitable  in  North  Dakota  and  to 
make  it  more  profitable  just  as  soon  as  possible.  In  order  to  make 
it  more  profitable  it  means  we  must  have  methods  of  rotating  the 
crops  which  will  enable  us  to  get  a  larger  yield,  which  will  help  us 
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in  handling  the  labor  problem  and  which  will  help  us  in  handling 
the  wheat  problem.  In  addition  to  that  we  must  get  livestock  on 
the  farm;  in  other  words  we  must  diversify  our  farming,  conse- 
quently the  men  are  put  out  in  districts  to  follow  certain  well 
defined  lines.  They  take  first  what  are  called  our  demonstration 
plots.  A  demonstration  plot  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small 
rotation  plot  running  from  twenty  acres  up  to  sixty  and  often  as 
high  as  120  acres.  In  these  plots  we  put  on  the  rotation  of  crops 
which  is  best  adapted  to  that  particular  locality  and  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  which  prevails  in  that  particular  township.  We 
are  putting  on  these  rotations  because  we  recognize  that  without  a 
proper  system  of  crop  rotation  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  state  and  we  would  constantly  get 
into  trouble.  Also  because  we  have  found  through  experimentation 
not  only  in  North  Dakota,  but  in  Minnesota  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
states,  that  by  means  of  crop  rotation  we  can  most  readily  increase 
the  income  from  the  farm.  In  other  words  a  crop  rotation  is  the 
easiest  method  of  increasing  the  farm  income.  These  rotations  of 
course  differ  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  that  they  are  in. 
In  Grand  Forks  they  have  an  entirely  different  type  of  rotation 
from  the  rotation  that  we  have  in  Bowman  County  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  In  Bowman  County  we  would  likely 
have  a  very  much  different  rotation  from  the  one  we  would  have 
on  certain  soils  in  Bottineau  County  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  state.  In  other  words  we  adopt  the  rotation  we  put  on  these 
farms  to  the  particular  economic  as  well  as  soil  conditions  we  have 
to  meet  in  that  locality. 

In  starting  these  rotations  we  go  to  the  farmer  and  tell  him  we 
will  give  him  our  time,  put  up  our  knowledge  against  his  land  and 
his  time,  that  we  will  put  on  the  rotation  which  we  believe  will 
give  him  better  results  than  the  methods  he  is  now  following  on 
his  farm.  In  other  words,  we  stand  ready  to  prove  out  the  thing 
that  we  believe  to  be  true;  that  we  are  ready  to  demonstrate  upon 
his  farm  these  facts  so  that  he  can  see  for  himself  whether  there 
is  any  value  in  rotation  or  not.  We  are  carrying  on  at  the  present 
time  something  like  three  hundred  of  these  rotation  plots  scattered 
8.11  over  the  state. 

The  next  form  of  work  we  carry  on  is  what  is  called  our 
demonstration  field,  small  areas  of  from  an  acre  and  a  half  up  to 
three  or  four  or  five  acres.  On  these  demonstration  fields  we 
demonstrate  the  crop  in  which  we  believe  the  farmers  are  inter- 
ested and  which  we  believe  will  be  of  value  to  that  community 
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sooner  or  later.  For  instance  in  our  demonstration  fields  we 
demonstrate  sueli  crops  as  alfalfa.  We  are  pushing  the  alfalfa 
crop  all  over  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  We  demonstrated  corn 
because  we  recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to  grow  corn  success- 
fully in  the  state  we  must  have  varieties  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  where  it  is  grown.  We  have 
demonstration  fields  of  winter  rye  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  where 
it  is  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions.  We  have  demonstration 
fields  of  winter  wheat.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  we  are  pushing 
red  clover,  and  so  on. 

In  these  demonstration  fields  we  are  carrying  on  the  crops  we 
want  to  interest  the  people  in,  and  we  want  to  sprinkle  them  so 
plentifully  over  the  entire  state  so  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
a  man  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that  these  crops  can  be  produced 
and  produced  economically  and  be  of  value  to  the  farmer. 

There  has  not  been  any  question  in  most  people's  minds  that 
we  can  grow  red  clover  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  yet  from  time  to 
time  I  find  farmers  from  the  Red  River  Valley  that  will  argue  that 
red  clover  cannot  be  grown  there.  You  ask  them  if  they  have  tried 
it.  They  may  say,  "I  have  tried  it  but  it  froze  out,"  or  something 
else.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  have  never  tried  it.  I  found  a 
man  the  other  day,  in  fact  he  found  me,  he  came  into  my  office 
and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  in  this  country,  you  come  up  here 
and  tell  our  people  to  grow  red  clover,  it  can't  be  done;  you  are 
costing  us  all  kinds  of  money;  you  came  into  this  state  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  instead  of  that  you  are  a  detriment, 
you  are  advising  things  you  don't  know  anything  about."  I  talked 
with  him  a  little  while  and  found  out  he  was  from  Grand  Forks 
County.  I  found  out  the  particular  location  he  was  from,  and  I 
found,  after  going  into  things,  he  was  less  than  fifteen  miles  from 
a  man  that  had  been  making  a  splendid  success  of  growing  red 
clover,  in  fact  had  been  growing  it  for  the  last  ten  years  at  about 
160  acres  a  year.  That  simply  illustrates  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  demonstrate  that  these  crops  can  be  economically  grown 
we  must  have  these  plots  scattered  plentifully  over  the  state  so 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  any  man  to  get  away  from  it. 

Then  our  next  form  of  demonstration  is  the  demonstration  with 
livestock.  We  recognize  that  livestock  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation  in  North  Dakota.  Unless  we  can  put  livestock  onto  our 
farms  there  is  very  little  use  in  talking  better  farming;  we  will 
be  simply  unable  to  keep  up  or  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
we  cannot  make  use  of  the  crops  we  want  to  grow  in  the  way  of 
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crop  rotation  and  the  income  of  the  farmer  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
what  it  should.  So,  consequently,  we  are  going  to  push  and  are 
pushing  the  livestock  industry.  We  find  that  the  main  objection  in 
North  Dakota  to  livestock  is  this:  The  men  will  say  to  you,  "It 
don't  pay,"  this  man  and  the  other  man  have  tried  livestock,  and 
they  have  found  it  unprofitable.  Many  a  man  has  told  me  he  has 
tried  livestock  and  it  has  been  unprofitable  and  he  has  lost  more 
money  on  livestock  than  he  ever  has  on  wheat  and  he  prefers  to 
lose  his  money  on  wheat  rather  than  on  livestock. 

Now  we  want  to  show  these  people  that  they  can  carry  on  the 
livestock  industry  in  the  state,  and  that  livestock  raising  properly 
carried  on  will  be  profitable.  We  go  to  a  man  and  put  up  a  propo- 
sition to  him  something  like  this:  We  tell  him  that  if  he  will  take 
his  flock  or  herd,  a  dairy  herd,  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  or  even 
his  poultry  and  will  feed,  care  for  and  grade  them  according  to  the 
instructions  that  our  men  will  give  him  that  we  will  supervise  that 
herd  and  we  will  supervise  that  flock,  we  will  help  him  in  the 
matter  of  grading,  we  will  help  him  in  the  matter  of  culling  them 
out,  and  we  will  advise  him  as  to  the  methods  of  feeding;  in 
other  words  we  take  charge  of  that  man's  flock  or  herd  because 
we  want  to  show  him  that  with  the  proper  methods — (and  these 
methods  have  been  worked  out  and  are  universally  recognized  by 
men  who  are  prominent  along  agricultural  lines) — if  he  will  oper- 
ate his  herd  along  those  lines  that  his  herd  will  be  profitable  and 
that  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  raise  livestock  than  for 
him  to  raise  his  small  grains.  In  other  words  we  don't  want  a 
man  to  take  our  say-so  on  this  proposition.  We  don't  want  him 
simply  to  take  up  the  industry  of  raising  livestock  because  we  tell 
him  it  will  be  profitable,  but  we  want  him  to  take  it  up  after  we 
have  shown  him  that  it  will  be  profitable  and  after  we  have  shown 
him  how  he  can  make  it  profitable. 

In  addition  to  this  work  we  have  a  very  limited  number  of 
what  we  call  our  demonstration  farmers  on  the  demonstration 
farms.  We  take  charge  of  the  entire  farm  business,  not  only  of 
the  livestock,  but  also  of  the  land.  We  take  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  farm.  On  that  farm  as  a  whole  we  bring  together  the 
work  we  have  carried  on  on  these  isolated  pieces,  our  demonstra- 
tion plots,  our  demonstration  fields  and  our  demonstrations  of 
livestock  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  when  these  are  combined  and 
properly  combined  upon  the  farm  as  a  whole  that  the  farm  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  average  farm  in  that  vicinity  and  will  be 
more  profitable  v.'hen  farmed  under  those  methods  than  it  formerly 
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was.  We  are  carrying  on  something  like  ten  or  a  dozen  of  those 
farms  at  the  present  time.  We  are  limited  in  the  number  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  take  care  of  them,  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  operate  them  and  to  have  the  necessary  men 
to  carry  them  on. 

Then  to  take  care  of  the  business  side  of  the  farm  and  to  appeal 
to  a  number  of  men  that  we  cannot  appeal  to  in  any  other  way  we 
have  what  we  call  our  accounting  association.  We  take  care  of  the 
accounts  of  a  certain  number  of  farmers  in  the  state.  They  report 
to  us  daily,  showing  the  work  they  have  put  on  their  field,  showing 
the  work  they  have  put  in  on  certain  enterpi'ises,  such  as  livestock, 
and  the  money  that  they  have  expended  for  feed  and  so  forth,  and 
we  return  to  them  each  month  a  statement  showing  the  expense 
of  carrying  on  that  herd  or  that  enterprise  up  to  date,  the  returns 
that  they  have  had  from  it,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  the  year 
showing  them  the  profit  and  loss  account.  We  do  this  because  we 
realize  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  in  whose  cases  you 
can  appeal  to  their  business  interests  and  we  have  found  through 
experience  if  we  once  get  a  man  interested  in  the  business  side 
of  his  farm  and  show  him  where  his  profit  and  loss  exists  that  it 
is  not  very  long  before  he  is  going  to  take  up  more  of  these  better 
methods  of  farming;  that  it  is  much  easier  to  talk  rotation  to  a 
man  after  he  has  been  convinced  that  the  single  crop  system  is 
unprofitable  from  the  monetary  standpoint.  It  is  much  easier  to 
talk  cows  that  will  give  six,  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
to  a  man  after  he  has  been  convinced  through  his  accounts  that  a 
four  thousand  pound  cow  is  not  profitable.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
a  man  to  use  good  seed  after  you  have  once  shown  him  the 
financial  difference  that  exists  between  fields  where  good  seed  has 
been  sown  and  where  poor  seed  has  been  sown.  In  other  words 
through  this  we  are  trying  to  appeal  to  the  business  interests  of  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

And  then,  lastly,  we  are  carrying  on  with  the  farmers  in  the 
counties  and  districts  what  we  call  our  Advisory  Management 
work.  This  simply  consists  of  men  giving  advice  and  helping  the 
farmer  in  the  various  situations  that  may  arise.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, will  appeal  to  us  for  our  aid  in  the  eradication  of  weeds  on 
his  farm  and  as  to  how  he  should  handle  a  piece  of  land,  bring  us 
out  to  his  farm  and  we  will  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it,  advis- 
ing drainage,  advising  crop  rotation,  advising  testing  and  selc::;^.. 
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of  seeds,  advise  as  to  building  construction,  and  advise  as  to  the 
building  of  wind  breaks,  and  in  fact  along  all  lines  of  interest  on 
the  farm.  This,  I  think,  is  a  particularly  valuable  form  of  work. 
It  is  valuable,  though,  only  when  supplemented  by  the  demonstra- 
tion work  because  it  is  through  the  demonstration  work,  the 
demonstration  field  and  the  demonstration  plot  and  the  demonstra- 
tion with  livestock  that  we  get  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. We  show  them  that  we  know  our  business  and  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about;  consequently  when  they  come  to 
us  for  advice  they  feel  that  the  advice  is  worth  taking. 

Now  our  men  in  giving  advice  to  the  farmers,  when  farmers 
come  to  them  for  advice,  are  instructed  not  only  to  give  the  advice 
but  also  to  follow  it  up,  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  tell  a  man 
that  he  should  handle  his  land  in  a  certain  way  and  then  go  away 
and  leave  that  man  alone,  but  we  must  follow  it  up  and  see  that 
he  has  made  use  of  this  advice;  otherwise  the  advice  given  has 
been  comparatively  valueless. 

We  find  that  the  farmers  made  a  great  deal  of  use  of  our  men 
along  these  lines.  In  fact  some  time  ago  I  was  up  in  Ward  County 
and  in  talking  with  a  farmer  I  asked  him  something  about  the 
work  up  there  and  whether  it  was  of  any  value  to  him,  and  what 
was  the  most  valuable  thing  to  him.  "Well,"  he  said,  "The  most 
valuable  thing  to  me  is  that  I  can  call  on  this  man  for  help  at  any 
time  I  need  it."  I  said,  "You  don't  need  very  much  help,  do  you?" 
In  fact  he  has  a  very  good  farm  there.  He  said,  "No,  I  don't  need  a 
great  deal  of  help,  but  when  I  need  it,  I  need  it  awful  bad."  I 
said,  "Why  don't  you  make  use  of  your  agricultural  papers,  make 
use  of  your  bulletins  and  make  use  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and 
so  on?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  do  use  them,  I  use  them  all  I  can. 
The  trouble  is,  here  is  something  that  comes  up  and  you  have  got 
to  know  it  right  away,  I  have  got  to  put  in  my  crops  perhaps  right 
away  and  I  want  to  know  about  it,  I  don't  know  where  to  find  it 
in  the  agricultural  paper,  there  is  no  farmers'  institute  around  and 
I  am  simply  up  against  it  unless  I  can  go  to  a  man  like  this  and 
find  out  how  these  things  should  be  done."  And  in  fact  we  find 
that  the  farmers  all  over  the  state  are  making  use  of  our  men 
along  these  lines.  The  great  diflSculty  that  we  have  is  in  limiting 
the  services  of  our  men  along  these  lines  because  of  the  fact  I 
don't  believe  that  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  doing  work  at  the 
present  time.  That  is,  when  we  allow  the  men  to  run  fast  and 
loo^e,   when  we   allow  them  to  give  advice  along  every  line,  it 
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means  instead  of  attaining  some  definite  object  we  only  get  part 
way  there. 

We  liave,  in  carrying  on  agricultural  work  in  the  country  and 
carrying  on  agricultural  work  with  the  people,  in  order  to  make  it 
effective,  not  only  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  we  must 
not  only  be  able  to  give  them  advice,  but  in  giving  that  advice  to 
them  we  must  follow  it  up  and  see  that  they  make  use  of  it.  For 
example  so  far  as  The  Better  Farming  Association  is  concerned, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  a  Director  of  the  Association,  it  does 
not  interest  me  a  bit  for  one  particular  man  to  come  in  and  tell 
me  he  is  getting  the  people  in  his  district  very  much  interested  in 
silos,  that  they  are  showing  a  large  amount  of  interest  and  he 
thinks  something  is  going  to  be  done.  The  first  question  I  ask  him, 
and  the  first  question  the  Board  of  Directors  ask  is,  "How  many 
silos  have  you  built  or  have  there  been  built  in  that  county?" 
Consequently,  we  hold  before  our  field  men  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  if  they  are  going  to  succeed  in  this  work  they  must 
not  only  advise  the  farmer  but  so  advise  him  that  they  can  follow 
it  up  and  see  that  he  is  doing  something. 

We  find  this  work  is  being  wonderfully  effective  along  this  line. 
We  can  use  follow-up  methods  in  farming  just  as  well  as  you  can 
use  follow-up  methods  in  banking  or  in  a  selling  proposition.  In 
fact  an  agricultural  extension  proposition  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  selling  proposition.  We  are  going  before  the  people  and 
presenting  something  that  a  great  many  times  they  don't  want. 
We  have  got  to  convince  them  by  demonstration  and  through  the 
talk  we  can  give  them  that  there  is  something  they  do  want.  In 
other  words  we  have  got  to  sell  progressive  agricultural  methods 
to  them  and  after  having  sold  them  to  them  we  have  got  to  stand 
there  and  hand  them  out  and  see  that  they  get  them  in  the  proper 
form  and  in  the  right  size  doses  to  suit  their  farms. 

I  was  just  down  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  a  few 
days  ago.  I  was  out  with  our  man  going  around  the  country  and 
met  a  farmer,  he  was  a  Norwegian  and  talked  very  broken  lan- 
guage, and  just  as  we  started  away  from  the  farm  he  called  the 
man  and  said,  "Wait  a  minute,"  and  he  came  up  to  him.  He  said: 
"You  have  been  telling  me  how  to  start  this  alfalfa,"  and  he  said, 
"It  is  coming  along  very  nice,  it  is  growing  fine.  Now  you  tell  me 
about  cutting  this,"  and  he  added,  "Won't  j'ou  come  out  just  about 
the  right  time  and  start  this  work  on  this.  I  am  afraid  I  am  going 
to  make  a  mistake,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going  to  get  this  in  at  the 
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right  time.  I  want  you  to  do  it."  That  is  the  way  the  people 
commence  to  depend  upon  our  men  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time 
I  don't  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are  encouraging  this 
dependency  or  that  we  assume  a  parental  attitude  toward  the 
people  themselves.  Our  idea  is  this,  that  we  shall  encourage  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  that  through  the  process  of  educa- 
tion we  shall  get  them  into  a  position  where  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  don't  think  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do. 

That  covers  pfactically  all  the  classes  of  work  we  are  carrying 
on  in  the  state  at  the  present  time. 

Now  for  results  of  this  worlt.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  about 
results.  We  have  only  been  in  the  field  something  like  six  or 
seven  months.  The  first  man  went  on  the  job  the  middle  of 
February;  the  last  man  started  to  work  just  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. We  have  been  constantly  adding  men.  So  I  cannot  tell 
you  of  the  results.  I  can  simply  tell  you  something  of  the  Vv'ork 
that  the  men  have  accomplished  in  this  state  and  the  way  we  have 
been  doing  there.  At  the  present  time  we  have  over  twenty  men 
at  work,  in  fact  at  the  present  time  we  have  twenty-five  men  at 
work;  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  eliminated,  so  we  will  go  into 
the  winter  with  a  permanent  force  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
men.  These  men  are  scattered  over  fifteen  counties  in  the  state. 
In  some  counties  we  are  carrying  only  one  man,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  work  given  us,  and  in  other  counties  we  are  carrying 
as  high  as  two  or  three  men.  The  ordinary  county  in  North 
Dakota  requires  at  least  two  men  in  order  to  make  the  work 
effective.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  little  over  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  under  our  supervision  in  demonstration  plots 
and  in  demonstration  fields.  Practically  all  this  land  is  under 
some  definite  form  of  rotation.  We  have  in  our  alfalfa  project,  that 
is  in  our  demonstration  fields  of  alfalfa,  a  little  over  five  thousand 
acres,  about  five  thousand  one  hundred  acres.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  our  percentage  of  loss  in  this  new  seeding — we  don't  know 
how  it  is  going  through  the  winter,  but  I  am  satisfied  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  trouble — up  to  the  present  time  our  percentage 
of  failure  In  seeding  has  been  through  blowing  out  or  through  some 
cause  that  we  could  not  help  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  percent. 
So  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  are  going  to  establish 
alfalfa  growing  thoroughly  in  a  large  number  of  counties  in  the 
state. 
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We  are  working  with  over  six  hundred  farmers  whom  we  call 
co-operators.  A  co-operator,  according  to  our  definition,  is  a  man 
who  has  signed  an  agreement  to  carry  on  work  under  our  super- 
vision for  a  specified  number  of  j'ears.  A  great  many  of  the  ifarm- 
ers  with  whom  we  are  working  are  afraid  at  the  present  time  to 
sign  up  co-operative  agreements,  they  think  perhaps  it  is  a  note 
or  that  we  are  going  to  call  on  them  later  for  money  or  something 
of  the  kind;  so  we  are  carrying  a  great  many  men  that  we  really 
are  co-operating  with  but  where  they  have  not  signed  up  agree- 
ments. These  men  amount  to  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred, 
almost  six  hundred.  So  we  are  working  at  the  present  time  with  a 
little  over  twelve  hundred  people  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
We  expect  to  increase  this  number  very  rapidly.  I  think  that 
within  another  year  we  should  be  working  with  at  least  three  to 
four  thousand  farmers.  I  expect  each  man  that  is  on  the  field 
force  shall  work  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  co-operators, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  territory  in  which  he  is  located  and 
upon  the  way  the  people  respond  to  his  work.  So  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  with  tv/enty-two  or  twenty-five  men  in  the 
field  we  can  work  effectively  with  at  least  thirtj-^-five  hundred  to 
four  thousand  farmers.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  of 
course  the  men  we  are  working  with  along  advisory  lines.  We 
call  those  advisory  co-operators.  "Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
given  advice,  advice  that  has  been  definitely  followed  up  and 
reported  in  to  me,  to  a  trifle  over  seven  hundred  farmers.  These 
are  men  who  have  come  to  us,  asked  us  for  some  specific  informa- 
tion and  after  getting  that  information  have  taken  it  back  to  the 
farm  and  put  it  into  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  field  work  we  send  out  from  the  general 
oflSice  what  we  call  our  bulletins  or  circulars.  These  bulletins  are 
generally  two-page  or  four-page  pamphlets,  concise,  and  upon  some 
subject  in  which  the  farmer  is  interested,  just  at  the  present  time. 
We  try  to  get  this  material  out  to  him  at  what  you  might  call  the 
psychological  moment,  try  to  get  it  out  to  him  at  just  the  time  he 
needs  it.  We  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
in  the  field  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  they 
know  about  what  the  farmers  want,  about  v/hat  they  need,  and 
about  when  they  will  need  it.  These  bulletins  are  Issued  about 
every  month,  getting  out  eleven  or  twelve  of  them  in  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  bulletin  service  is  reinforced  by  a  circular  or 
sort  of  personal  letter  service.  We  get  out  small,  concise  bulletins 
or  small,  concise  circulars  on  a  multigraph.     A  man  in  the  county 
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will  want  to  push  some  particular  thing  and  we  run  out  four  or  five 
or  six  hundred  copies  of  these  multigraph  bulletins,  send  them  cut 
to  him  and  he  will  shoot  them  out  to  the  co-operators  or  to  the 
men  that  he  wants  to  interest.  We  find  In  this  way  that  we  arouse 
a  good  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  They  have  re- 
ceived something  just  at  the  time  that  they  have  wanted  it  and 
just  at  the  time  that  they  were  interested  and  ready  to  make  use 
of  it. 

During  the  past  winter  our  campaign,  carried  on  especially  in 
favor  of  good  seed,  resulted  in  the  sowing  of  very  much  better 
seed  in  the  state  than  has  usually  been  sown.  I  take  this  upon  the 
word  of  a  number  of  bankers  in  the  state.  We  find  in  practically 
every  county  where  we  have  worked  the  people  used  more  care 
in  the  obtaining  of  grain  for  seed  and  a  better  type  of  seed  than 
usually  sown,  and  that  they  put  this  seed  in  in  a  better  manner. 
So  we  can  say  our  work  has  already  commenced  to  bear  fruit,  that 
we  have  some  results  from  it.  The  greatest  result,  however,  I 
think,  is  showing  the  fact  that  we  can  work  directly  with  the 
farmer;  by  putting  a  competent  man  out  in  the  field  we  can  get 
closer  in  touch  with  him  and  the  farmer  is  ready  to  accept  advice; 
that  he  is  not  only  ready  to  assist  us  but  he  will  make  use  of  the 
assistance  that  we  can  give  him.  In  other  words,  we  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  new  method  of  attacking  this  agricultural  problem 
and  that  there  are  new  educational  methods  we  can  make  use  of. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bowman:     May  I  ask  Mr.  Cooper  a  question? 

Mr.  Chapman:  For  five  minutes  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  delegates  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  questions,  and  when  you  rise  to 
your  feet,  give  your  name  and  state  so  the  reporter  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Bowman:  Mr.  Cooper,  is  it  a  proper  question  to  ask  what 
the  basis  of  the  funds  is  to  carry  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Cooper:  The  Minneapolis  bankers,  the  railroads  that  operate 
in  North  Dakota  and  the  larger  business  interests  that  operate  in 
North  Dakota  raised  a  fund  of  practically  $45,000  for  the  next  year. 
Then  the  State  of  North  Dakota  or  the  counties  in  which  we  work 
contributed  one-half  of  the  cost.  In  other  words,  if  a  county  wants 
to  work  they  decide  upon  the  amount  of  money  they  can  raise,  say 
$2,500.  They  raise  that  amount  and  we  put  up  another  $2,500 
against  it,  making  $5,000  that  will  be  spent  per  year  in  that  county 
for  agricultural  work.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  counties  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  that  shall  be  done.  We  have  a  contract 
with  them  that  they  shall  not  bear  any  of  the  administrative  ex- 
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penses;  in  other  words,  the  general  office  expenses  are  not  borne 
by  the  county  but  all  the  money  that  is  raised  in  the  county  plus 
the  same  amount  which  we  contribute  is  used  for  actual  agricultural 
work,  that  is  in  paying  the  men  and  in  paying  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Cranshaw  of  Kansas:  What  I  would  like  to  know,  if  it  is 
not  impertinent,  is  about  how  much  on  an  average  do  the  men  get 
in  the  field?  For  instance,  I  don't  want  anything  impertinent, 
just  one  of  your  good  men,  what  does  he  get  a  year? 

Mr.  Cooper:  One  of  the  good  men  will  get  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. Our  average  salary  roll  at  the  present  time  is  practically 
$1,565  per  man.  In  paying  any  man  in  the  state  I  try  to  pay  them 
according  to  the  ability  and  efficiency  that  they  show  in  this  work. 
I  keep  in  the  office  what  I  call  an  efficiency  record  and  if  a  man 
gets  an  increase  in  salary  it  is  because  he  has  shown  he  is  carry- 
ing on  his  work  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  the  average  man. 
In  fact  that  is  the  only  way  that  a  man  can  get  an  increase  in 
salary.  We  have  men  that  we  start  in  as  low  as  $1,000.  These 
are  generally  students.  W^e  start  them  in  under  the  tutelage  of 
one  of  our  better  men.  We  give  them  very  little  responsibility,  but 
watch  them  carefully  and  see  how  they  are  getting  along.  At  the 
present  time  because  of  the  great  deai'th  of  men  in  this  country 
that  are  suited  to  carry  on  this  work,  I  have  had  to  establish  what 
is  practically  a  school  for  men.  Try  to  get  real  good  college  men, 
men  that  have  had  experience  on  the  farm  and  who  have  had  good 
technical  training  and  pay  them  practically  a  small  salary  per 
month  and  just  put  them  in  with  one  of  our  best  men  and  make 
him  go  to  school  to  him,  don't  let  him  do  any  work  but  show  him 
how  the  work  is  done,  and  if  he  is  promising  we  give  him  a 
position  of  small  i-esponsibility. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Michigan:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  call  upon 
the  Grain  Exchange  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  don't  know.  So  far  we  haven't  done  so.  I 
understand  from  letters  we  have  received  from  them  that  we  can 
call  upon  them.    In  fact  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  can't. 

Mr.  Wheeler  of  Wisconsin:  Have  you  a  state  law  that  permits 
the  county  to  levy  a  tax,  or  one  that  provides  for  a  tax? 

Mr.  Cooper:  We  have  laws  that  have  been  construed  in  that 
way,  laws  passed  in  1905,  I  believe,  that  provide  for  a  tax  levy  for 
immigration  purposes.  This  law  is  rather  liberal  in  its  scope  and 
simply  says  the  Commissioners  shall  expend  that  money  along  such 
lines  as  they  see  fit.  If  the  Commissioners  believe  this  class  of 
work  Is  valuable  from  an  immigration  standpoint  they  have  a  right 
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to  spend  the  money  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  in  counties 
where  they  have  raised  money  through  the  county  themselves  they 
have  operated  under  that  law.  I  want  you  to  understand,  though, 
that  in  starting  this  work  the  work  was  entirely  supported  in 
practically  every  case  by  the  local  business  interests  and  farmers 
in  the  county.  In  other  words,  the  business  interests  and  the 
farmers  got  behind  the  movement  themselves  and  contributed  the 
necessary  money  to  start  the  movement.  During  the  past  month 
or  two  there  were  several  counties  in  which  the  County  Commis- 
sioners have  taken  up  the  work  and  in  which  they  have  made  a 
tax  levy,  but  we  still  have  a  number  in  which  the  work  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  contribution.  To  illustrate,  in  one  of 
our  counties,  Bottineau  County,  at  our  meeting  there  last  winter 
there  was  quite  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  how  the  money  should 
be  raised  and  finally  after  considerable  controversy  and  talk  back 
and  forth  one  man,  a  farmer,  got  up  and  said  he  would  guarantee 
the  entire  fund  that  was  needed,  a  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  fund. 
This  shows  the  spirit  of  our  people  in  the  state. 

A  Delegate:     Are  you  doing  any  work  among  the  women? 

Mr.  Cooper:     Not  yet.     We  expect  to. 

Mr.  Woodside  of  South  Carolina:  I  v/ould  like  to  add  do  your 
railroads  donate  this,  pay  that  in  to  the  state  or  to  the  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cooper:  Working  it  on  an  independent  basis  we  have  our 
own  Treasurer.  The  men  who  have  made  contributions  send  them 
to  our  Treasurer,  and  the  counties  handle  their  funds  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Each  county  that  has  a  contract  to  carry  on  the 
work  send  their  funds  direct  to  our  Treasurer.  Everything  is  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  our  Treasurer.  All  funds  are  handled 
direct  by  him. 

Mr.  Hughes  of  Nebraska:  I  have  heard  the  total  amount  that 
you  have  at  your  disposal  stated  at  least  two  different  ways.  If 
this  also  is  not  an  impertinent  question,  might  I  ask  how  much 
you  have  succeeded  in  collecting  to  push  this  Better  Farming  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cooper:  Well,  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  We  have 
this  fund  of  practically  $45,000  that  has  been  guaranteed  by  these 
business  ijaterests.  In  other  words,  whatever  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  make  use  of  they  must  contribute  at  least  an  equal  amount. 
So  that  on  our  present  basis  we  have  $90,000  that  can  be  made  use 
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of.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are 
spending  $90,000  at  the  present  time.  Our  expenditures  for  this 
year  will  probably  amount  to  about  $50,000  and  we  will  have  some 
that  will  be  carried  over. 

Mr.  Hughes  of  Nebraska:  I  guess  my  understanding  from 
your  Mr.  Macfadden  was  the  amount  for  a  number  of  years.  I  got 
it  into  my  head  it  was  $150,000. 

Mr.  Cooper:  Well  you  see  there  is  practically  $150,000  that  has 
been  contributed  by  the  business  interests  and  another  $1.50,000 
from  the  state.  There  is  only  one  limit,  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  state  has  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  expended  by 
the  business  interests.  In  fact  we  have  a  large  number  of  counties 
at  the  present  time  that  are  ready  to  take  our  work,  that  are 
anxious  to  take  our  work  and  they  are  ready  to  make  their  con- 
tributions, but  we  simply  cannot  get  men  that  we  can  put  into 
that  class  of  work  that  we  can  trust. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Mr.  Cooper,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
your  address.  I  told  you  gentlemen  when  I  introduced  him  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  in  his  line  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  know  what  they  are  doing  in  North  Dakota.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  they  are  not  just  talking  about 
doing  it,  but  they  are  doing  it.  The  people  who  wall  talk  to  this 
conference  will  be  that  kind  of  people,  people  who  are  actually 
doing  things.  I  want  to  make  an  announcement  before  I  call  on 
Mr.  Rumely.  This  being  a  business  session  no  one  will  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  this  room  until  one  o'clock,  when  we  will  go  into 
the  next  room  for  luncheon.  We  will  be  entertained  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Bankers  at  luncheon  for  about  an  hour  and  then  we  will 
come  right  back  into  this  room  and  go  into  session  again.  We  will 
continue  the  session  until  five  o'clock  if  the  weather  brightens  up, 
and  if  it  does  not  brighten  up  we  will  continue  it  until  six  o'clock, 
at  which  time  we  will  be  taken  in  cars  out  to  Lake  Minnetonka  to 
the  Lafayette  Club  and  have  our  dinner  there.  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  we  will  be  able  to  call  on  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Reynolds  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  for  a  talk  this  evening. 
If  I  am  the  toastmaster,  I  will  call  on  the  rest  of  the  fellows  here, 
too,  for  about  a  two-minute  speech,  so  everybody  will  get  a  chance 
to  talk  before  this  meeting  is  over.  Also,  at  the  noon  hour,  we 
don't  want  any  man  to  go  away  from  this  convention  without 
knowing  everybody  here.  Now  you  have  got  your  names  right 
on  the  lapels  of  your  coats  and  you  will  not  wait  for  an  introduc- 
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tion,  you  will  not  be  backward  but  you  will  go  up  and  visit  and 
talk  if  you  have  an  opportunity  with  any  delegate  here. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  at  this  time  Mr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  of 
La  Porte,  Indiana.  Mr.  Rumely,  as  you  know,  is  President  of  the 
large  Rumely  factory  at  La  Porte.  He  is  very  greatly  interested 
in  the  subjects  we  are  discussing  and  we  have  asked  him  to  give 
us  a  few  of  his  impressions  on  the  German  system  of  education 
as  I  understand  he  has  spent  some  six  years  of  his  life  in  the 
German  schools.  Mr.  Rumely  will  please  come  forward  and  address 
the  conference. 
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SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 
By   Edward   A.   Rumely,   La   Porte,   Ind. 

A   New  Attitude. 

It  is  significant  of  the  new  attitude  toward  public  affairs  that 
you  gentlemen,  representing  the  bankers  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  problems  of  agricultural 
education. 

This  change  in  the  attitude  of  business  men  and  others  who 
have  been  the  leaders  and  initators  of  our  economic  development 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  our  time.  The  great  upheaval 
which  occurred  within  the  last  century  has  created  conditions  that 
are  calling  for  better  and  better  men  to  direct  and  inspire  group 
effort. 

Influence  of  Mechanical    Power. 

Mankind  has  come  into  possession  of  new  tools.  The  steam 
engine  has  attracted  all  productive  activities  from  the  home  and 
centered  them  in  vast  factories.  It  has  built  up  cities.  Rapid 
and  cheap  transportation  has  enabled  the  still  further  centraliza- 
tion of  productive  effort  into  larger  units.  Engine  power  is  so 
much  cheaper  and  more  effective  that  men  throughout  the  civilized 
world  have  assembled  near  it  so  they  may  use  it  in  all  their  work 
and  as  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  living.  A  still  further  increase 
of  human  power  came  as  we  learned  that  ten  men  working  together 
are  vastly  more  efficient  than  ten  individuals  working  singly. 
When  a  thousand  men  are  united  for  a  common  purpose,  their 
power  has  increased  almost  in  geometrical  ratio. 

Today,  in  consequence,  we  are  attacking  problems  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  before  them  single  individuals  would  be  powerless. 
The  corporation  is  the  institution  created  within  the  last  century 
to  focus  the  endeavor  of  large  numbers  to  a  common  end.  Corpora- 
tions have  grown  in  size  from  decade  to  decade  until  they  have 
become  national  and  international  in  their  scope,  dealing  success- 
fully with  problems  that  would  have  appalled  our  forbears  of  only 
a  generation  ago. 

With  this  growth  to  greater  and  greater  size,  the  corporation 
became  a  factory  of  such  importance  to  the  life  of  each  citizen 
that  the  feeling  spread  among  the  people  of  all  countries  that  the 
state,  representing  the  people  as  a  whole,  must  step  in  to  define 
the  principles,  limit  the  scope,  regulate,  and  prevent  the  abuse  of 
the  power  that  has  been  acquired  by  such  corporate  groups.     This 
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new  function  of  regulating  corporations  has  given  the  public 
officials  in  charge  of  our  government  an  authority  and  influence 
reaching  intimately  into  our  business  activities. 

Corporation  or  State. 

The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  use  of  larger 
tools  have  made  possible,  and  public  welfare  demands,  some  under- 
takings that  exceed  even  the  powers  of  our  modern  corporations. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  Panama  Canal,  where  the  very  rocks 
which  have  stood  as  a  barrier  through  all  time  are  being  severed 
to  make  a  channel  for  ships  and  commerce,  for  thought  and  closer 
intercourse  among  the  peoples.  A  corporation  had  undertaken  and 
failed  at  the  work.  Our  National  Government  rose  to  the  need, 
used  all  the  powers  that  inhere  in  our  modern  political  organiza- 
tion, and  gave  the  necessary  credit  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  the  low  interest  rate 
and  favorable  market  for  the  bonds  was  due  to  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  political  organization,  in  this  case  our  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  most  stable  and  permanent  thing  in  human  affairs. 
To  the  Panama  Canal  every  American  can  point  with  pride  as  one 
of  the  monumental  results  of  our  governmental  activity. 

It  is  true  that  after  this  effort  the  efficiency  of  our  officials  and 
of  the  public  organization  at  Washington  sank  back  to  lower  levels. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  a  demonstration  has  been  made  of  what 
can.  be  achieved  by  a  government  under  disinterested  and  effective 
leadership. 

We  are  finding  that  there  are  many  other  activities  that  can 
best  be  carried  on  if  delegated  to  the  government.  No  corpora- 
tion, for  example,  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  unlimited 
powers  and  the  many-sided  control  of  individual  lives  necessary  to 
the  most  successful  operation  of  industrial,  accident,  sickness  and 
old-age  insurance,  for  as  soon  as  such  a  system  is  developed,  the 
instruction  of 'all  medical  schools  must  be  modified  accordingly, 
health  conditions  in  cities  and  industries  changed  by  legislation, 
safety  devices  enforced  in  factories  and  upon  farm  machinery  by 
the  police  power  of  the  state. 

No  private  corporation  operated  for  profit  could  afford  to  cul- 
tivate forests  on  a  national  scale  and  for  national  aims  and  with 
due  regard  to  such  matters  as  influence  on  water  supply,  with  no 
prospects  of  returns  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  distribution 
of  mail,  and  building  of  public  roads  have  fallen  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  government's  work.     Everybody  recognizes  that  such 
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a  gigantic  taslv  as  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  could  not  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  private  corporation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  schools  are  privately  managed 
and  privately  owned,  we  all  recognize  that  the  education  of  our 
children  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  this  function  must 
be  assumed  mainly  by  City,  State  and  National  governing  bodies 
responsible  to  all  the  people. 

From  year  to  year  the  field  of  activity  that  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  private  corporation  broadens;  new  tasks  arise  which  to  be 
handled  effectively  must  be  assumed  by  our  public  institutions.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  us  to  be  cautious  in  this  matter  and  not  to 
develop  too  fast.  We  must  hold  as  a  principle  that  whatever  can 
be  handled  by  the  individual  must  be  left  to  the  individual,  that  no 
function  that  can  be  effectively  discharged  by  individual  men 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  corporation. 

The  Larger  State. 
The  corporation  binding  a  larger  number  of  men  together  into 
group  effort  has  permanence  beyond  the  life  of  any  one  man  and 
can  best  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  problems,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  thousands  of  corporations  operating  within  our  midst.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  by  the  corporation,  should  be  left  for  it  to 
do,  and  the  City,  State  and  National  Government  should  assume 
only  such  functions  as  can  not  adequately  be  discliarged  by  private 
corporate  effort.  Starting  with  this  view-point,  the  important 
thing  for  us  business  men  to  realize  is  that  some  broadening  of 
governmental  activity  is  inevitable.  My  teacher  of  political 
economy  used  to  say:  "The  State  exists  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  for  defense  against  foreign  enemies:"  but  we  young  men 
can  no  longer  believe  that  this  is  the  whole  truth.  The  machines 
and  tools,  the  railroads  and  commerce,  the  vast  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge organized  in  the  sciences,  and  fund  of  power  in  medicine  and 
hygiene  that  the  last  generation  created  and  left  as  a  heritage  to 
us,  have  made  necessary  a  broadening  of  state  functions.  In  conse- 
quence, public  activities — what  the  State,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  word,  meaning  the  political  group,  does  and  how  it  is  managed 
— in  short,  politics  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  more  important 
to  each  individual  citizen. 

Business  Men  in   Politics. 
Until   now   our   greatest   leaders   and   the    men   of   the   largest 
talents  have   worked   professionally   as  individuals   or  given  their 
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services  to  the  corporation.  Our  most  effective  men  who  combine 
vision  with  a  practical  grasp  of  affairs  have  been  gathered  into  our 
banks  and  business  enterprises.  With  the  broadening  and  increase 
of  state  activities,  those  leaders  must  go  out  equipped  with  their 
experience  and  their  organizing  ability  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs — in  politics  if  you  please;  and  this  meeting  representing  the 
bankers  of  this  country  is  especially  significant  to  many  as  a  fruit- 
ful manifestation  of  this  new  spirit.  What  our  meeting  here 
implies  is  that  the  agricultural  development  of  our  country  and  the 
spread  of  better  training  for  agricultural  work  are  of  such  prime 
importance  that  it  concerns  every  capable  man  who  can  contribute 
anything  of  value,  even  though  he  does  not  make  politics  his  profes- 
sion. Unless  many  other  business  men — leaders — arise  quickly  and 
fully  in  a  similar  way  to  the  new  social  ideals  that  are  stirring  our 
people,  our  present  government  of  selfish  politicians  will  be  sup- 
planted by  socialistic  majorities  that  reject  private  capital  as  a 
tool,  ignore  the  function  of  leadership,  and  believe  merely  in  the 
routine  of  committee  rule. 

The  State  never  needed  great  men  as  much  as  today.  That 
economic  conditions  have  made  opportunities  for  men  to  become 
great  is  only  a  half  truth.  Great  men,  the  heroes,  have  made 
history.  Such  great  men  are  now  needed  who  will  use  the  State 
organization  as  their  tool  to  achieve  the  larger  ends. 

In  business  circles  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  by  the  discussion  in  such  meetings  as  this.  A 
generation  from  now,  when  the  aims  toward  which  the  country  is 
striving  are  well  under  way  to  realization,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  due  to  the  energy  and  efforts  of  your  Association,  success  in 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  agricultural  education  was 
hastened.  The  situation  demands  prompt  action,  for  we  have  no 
time  to  lose. 

Need   of  Vocational    Education. 

Agricultural  education  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  demand  of 
our  time.  Our  cities  are  calling  for  skilled  workers  and  better 
training  for  industrial  effort.  Every  boy  and  girl  is  to  be  fitted  by 
the  school  for  the  vocational  effort  of  real  life.  The  acute  need 
for  this  at  present  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  a  new 
economic  period  of  our  country's  development. 

When  the  Republic  was  founded,  four  generations  ago,  our  fore- 
fathers, scattered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  were  but  a  few  rail- 
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lions  in  number.  To  their  west  lay  a  whole  virgin  continent,  richer 
in  soil  fertility,  timber,  ore,  and  other  national  resources  than  any 
land  the  white  man  had  ever  found.  With  energy  and  shewd  intel- 
ligence, they  took  possession  and  exploited  these  stores  in  a  gigantic 
way.  The  fur-bearing  animals  were  killed.  The  timber  was  cut 
and  sawed  into  lumber  for  use  at  home  and  sale  into  export  mar- 
kets, with  mills  that  could  handle  a  million  feet  a  day,  operated  by 
the  labor  of  few  men.  Improved  methods  of  mining  by  machinery 
enabled  a  few  men  to  handle  vast  masses  of  ore  and  metal.  Faster 
and  faster  the  prairies  were  broken  and  seeded  to  wheat,  partly 
because  wheat  can  be  easily  transported,  but  mainly  because  in  the 
value  of  wheat  there  is  not  merely  the  labor  of  producing  it,  but 
also  a  content  of  valuable  soil  salts  in  which  we  have  been  selling 
the  fertility  of  our  virgin  prairie  in  European  markets. 

In  1830  the  work  of  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
required  three  hours  of  human  time.  Today,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery,  a  bushel  of  wheat  contains  only  10  minutes 
of  labor  value.  In  other  words,  the  unit  of  soil  salts,  worth  over  20 
cents  in  each  bushel,  sufficed  to  furnish  employment  for  three 
hours;  while  today  the  wheat-selling  farmer  must  part  with  that 
amount  of  his  soil  capital  to  sell  ten  minutes  of  his  labor — a  develop- 
ment of  1,800  per  cent  in  the  wrong  direction. 

At  first  there  was  but  a  limited  population  and  a  vast  land  to 
be  mastered  and  worked.  To  take  its  treasures  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  became  the  aim  of  our  people.  Everybody's 
thoughts  centered  upon  labor-saving  devices,  with  the  result  that 
more  mechanical  inventions  and  machines  to  economize  labor  were 
put  forth  in  the  United  States  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  From 
our  midst  the  typewriter  and  self-binder  started  on  their  unending 
march. 

Our  Economic  Crisis. 

The  first  or  colonial  period  of  our  history  is  now  at  an  end.  We 
are  a  hundred  millions  in  number.  Our  open  West  is  gone.  The 
country  is  occupied.  Our  population  is  spread  until  cities  have 
touched  the  Pacific.  Already  our  timber  is  half  cut,  and  we  have 
calculated  that  within  another  generation  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  the  last  of  our  forests  will  be  gone.  We  are  mining 
our  iron,  our  copper,  our  lead  and  other  metals  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  pioneer  farmers  who  worked 
the  soils  of  the  South  with  tobacco  and  of  the  East  with  wheat,  can 
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no  longer  move  off  to  the  West,  when,  having  exhausted  the  fertil- 
ity of  our  lands,  they  find  farming  no  longer  profitable.  The  hun- 
dred thousand  vigorous  Americans  who  went  last  year  to  Canada 
w^ith  energy,  capital  and  American  tools  are  a  concrete  evidence 
that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  course  which  we  have  been 
traveling.  The  whole  country  has  been  startled  by  the  warning 
of  far-sighted  men,  and  now  the  demand  for  conservation  of  our 
natural  wealth  is  becoming  more  and  more  insistent.  We  have 
been  made  to  realize  that  every  child  born  brings  a  mouth  that  must 
be  fed,  a  body  that  must  be  sheltered  and  clothed,  but  no  increase 
in  natural  wealth.  We  must  still  learn  that  every  child  does  bring 
two  hands,  which  can  work,  and  which,  when  highly  trained  and 
backed  by  scientific  knowledge,  can  create  untold  values.  Stated 
otherwise,  we  must  care  for  our  increasing  population,  not  by 
increased  exploitation  of  our  natural  stores,  but  by  providing  abun- 
dant work  for  skilled  labor. 

Creating  Values  Out  of  Labor. 

We  began  by  cutting  the  maple  tree  into  a  cord  of  wood,  worth 
from  three  to  seven  dollars,  and  each  tree  furnished  material  for 
one  day's  work.  This  same  tree,  if  sawed  into  lumber,  is  worth 
$20.00  and  would  furnish  employment  for  three  or  four  days  for 
one  man.  If  quarter-sawed,  and  more  carefully  treated,  it  might 
be  worth  $40.00  and  would  furnish  employment  for  more  skilled  and 
better  paid  workers  and  for  a  period  of  from  10  to  12  days.  And 
this  same  lumber,  in  a  furniture  factory  would  produce  furniture 
worth  from  $100  to  $500  and  would  furnish  employment  directly 
and  indirectly  equal  to  from  six  months  to  one  year's  work  for  one 
man.  If  the  workman  had  the  skill  of  a  German  cabinet  maker 
and  artistic  training,  he  might  produce  articles  worth  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  find  in  the  lumber  from  that  single  tree  profitable 
employment  upon  which  he  could  support  his  family  for,  from  one 
to  three  years.  And,  finally,  if  he  had  the  highest  artistic  ability 
and  the  skill  of  an  Italian  wood  carver,  he  might  produce  objects 
with  an  art  value  ranging  into  many  thousands  of  dollars,  upon  the 
return  from  which  he  could  live  his  whole  life. 

The  whole  range  of  values  in  this  series,  from  the  $7.00  worth 
of  cord  wood  to  the  $7,000  art  object,  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
refinement  extended  to  identically  the  same  raw  material  through 
quantity  and  quality  of  labor  employed  upon  it. 
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Bartering   Resources  for  Personal   Service. 

Our  country's  four  principal  exports  are  still  cotton,  copper, 
wheat  and  mineral  oils,  all  articles  of  natural  wealth.  We  export 
chiefly  these  and  relatively  crude  products  partially  manufactured 
with  coarse  machinery  and  unskilled  labor — articles  the  price  of 
which  arises  largely  from  the  natural  wealth  with  but  a  small  con- 
tent of  labor  values.  We  ship  abroad  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  steel  at  one  cent  per  pound  and  copper  at  twelve  cents  per 
pound;  and  we  buy  back  magnetos  made  of  these  same  metals  from 
Germany  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound.  In  exchange  for  steel 
rails  at  Ic  per  pound,  we  buy  back  scientific  instruments  at  $10.00 
per  pound,  $9.90  being  the  labor  added  to  the  ten  cent's  worth  of 
metal. 

To  France  we  sell  metals,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  oils;  and  get 
in  return  champagne,  laces,  vichy  water,  amusement  for  our  foreign 
tourists,  and  education  for  our  students.  The  silk  that  she  sends 
us,  she  herself  has  imported  in  a  raw  state  from  foreign  countries, 
adding  value  to  it  merely  through  the  skill  of  her  workers  and 
the  design  of  her  artists. 

To  England  at  nine  cents  per  pound  we  sell  raw  cotton  with 
its  content  of  fertility  from  our  Southern  soils,  cotton  that  she 
spins  and  weaves  for  the  world's  markets  into  cloth  worth  $1.00 
per  pound  without  touching  a  single  resource  of  her  own  land. 

To  Italy  we  send  a  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  Caruso  comes 
to  sing  for  us  a  few  months  in  return. 

A  New  Political  Policy. 

A  survey  of  our  National  activities  reveals  one  significant  fact: 
we  are  still  bartering  away  the  solid  things  of  the  earth  in  return 
for  the  use  of  capital,  business  and  labor  values  and  personal  serv- 
ice of  other  peoples.  Our  forefathers,  with  a  virgin  continent 
behind  them,  could  well  afford  to  do  this,  but  for  us  that  time  is 
long  past.  Our  whole  economic  policy  from  now  on  must  aim  to 
create  values  out  of  labor  in  the  cities  by  building  up  secondary 
industries  that  take  the  raw  materials  and  convert  them  into  highly 
manufactured  products.  Instead  of  selling  our  steel  and  lumber  in 
the  raw  state  at  one  cent  per  pound,  we  must  sell  our  iron  in  reap- 
ers and  engines  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  in  automobiles  at  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  typewriters  and  cash  registers  at  two  dol- 
lars per  pound. 
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This  same  ideal  of  selling  labor  instead  of  natural  wealth  is 
binding  upon  the  farm.  We  do  not  need  better  agricultural  educa- 
tion, to  increase  the  wheat  crop  from  13  to  30  bushels  per  acre 
merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  total  yield  of  cereals.  I  doubt 
with  our  present  population  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
increase  the  yield  of  wheat  from  13  to  an  average  of  30  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  sake  of  growing  seventeen  hundred  million  bushels  an- 
nually instead  of  seven,  for  that  would  simply  hasten  the  day  of  soil 
exhaustion.  Our  aim  should  be  rather  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
cereals  from  a  smaller  acreage,  so  as  to  leave  more  land  free  for 
other  varied  crops.  The  ideal  of  selling  labor  values  is  binding  for 
agriculture  exactly  as  for  other  manufacturing  industries.  The 
more  highly  refined  the  farm  product,  the  more  labor  and  intelli- 
gence it  contains,  the  greater  its  value  in  dry  substa,nces  per  pound 
and  the  smaller  the  drain  it  entails  upon  the  soil  of  the  farm  fi-om 
which  it  came.  Instead  of  cereals  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  the 
farmer  must  sell  cattle  at  8  cents  per  pound,  and  he  will  get  for 
each  pound  of  soil  salts  forty  times  as  much  return.  In  butter, 
eggs,  cheese  and  fruits  he  sells  his  labor  and  his  personal  effort 
rather  than  his  soil  values. 

Of  course  we  want  to  increase  our  acre  yield  to  the  highest 
profitable  limit,  so  that  we  can  grow  our  national  quota  on  the 
smallest  area,  thereby  releasing  acreage  for  other  crops,  through 
which,  with  much  less  drain  orr  our  soil  fertility,  the  farmer  can 
market  large  values  arising  from  labor,  a  larger  capital  investment, 
and  intelligent  management. 

The  degree  to  which  the  farmer  is  successful  in  reaching  this 
ideal  of  selling  his  labor  measures  the  approach  to  a  balanced  state 
of  agriculture  that  will  leave  each  acre  of  land  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  fertile  as  at  the  beginning. 

(See  table  on  opposite  page). 
The  Soil,  Our  Heritage. 

We  must  cease  looking  upon  our  land  as  an  object  which  has  us 
as  transient  masters.  Instead,  the  passing  years  must  teach  us  to 
love  our  soil  as  the  European  owner  does  the  few  acres  that  he  has 
inherited  from  his  father  and  in  which  lie  all  the  past  traditions  of 
his  family.  In  the  soil  we  must  see  our  great  and  permanent  pos- 
session that  is  to  be  preserved,  built  up  and  made  more  fruitful  for 
our  children  in  coming  years.  If  we  accept  as  a  national  ideal  the 
demand  that  we  live  by  the  labor  power  of  our  people  we  must 
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quickly  become  a  nation  of  skilled  workers  in  the  city  and  upon  the 
farm,  for  crude  and  unskilled  effort  will  not  support  us  in  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  living.  It  is  comparatively  a  simple  thing  to  farm 
by  machinery  for  wheat  on  the  virgin  prairie;  but  to. carry  on 
intensive  agriculture  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles  under 
a  system  of  crop  rotation,  using  a  great  equipment  of  tools,  with 
large  stocks  of  well  bred  cattle,  growing  a  great  variety  of  plants 
and  fruits,  supplying  from  year  to  year  the  needed  fertilizer  to 
the  soil,  requires  special  skill  and  much  technical  knowledge. 

The  routine  of  tradition  will  no  longer  suffice.  The  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  acquaintance  with  botany  and  some  of  the 
other  elemental  laws  of  plant  life,  mechanical  skill  in  handling  tools 
and  machinery  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  for  successful 
farming.  The  knowledge  that  underlies  this  is  of  recent  develop- 
ment, but  is  not  yet  a  common  possession  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country;  hence,  not  knowing  himself,  the  father  cannot  impart  ade- 
quate training  to  his  son. 

The  modern  demand  that  the  school  shall  broaden  its  function 
and  take  over  industrial  and  agricultural  education  to  fit  its  pupils 
for  vocational  work  in  life  is  not  accidental  or  sporadic.  The  broad- 
ening of  its  function  is  part  of  the  great  sweep  of  development — 
another  step  in  a  process  of  the  great  evolution  itself  that  began 
with  the  earliest  human  history.  Originally  the  family  or  clan, 
based  upon  the  ties  of  kinship,  was  the  highest  social  group  in 
and  through  which  men  could  work.  Everyone  outside  of  the  clan 
was  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  and  each  family  was  self-sufficing. 
In  the  old  Testament  we  find  the  story  of  such  primitive  conditions. 
Abraham  was  father  and  grandfather  to  his  people.  He  was  the 
ruler,  with  powers  of  life  and  death.  He  was  the  priest  who 
worshipped  and  offered  sacrifices;  he  allotted  the  tasks,  ordered 
the  work  and  owned  the  property.  If  his  people  needed  bread  he 
provided  it,  and  for  water  he  found  the  well.  When  tribal  war  was 
to  be  declared,  he  commanded.  One  by  one  these  functions  were 
taken.  First  the  city  crystallized  a  political  organization  that 
began  to  protect  life  and  property.  Authority  over  the  person  of 
the  citizen  passed  from  the  father  or  head  of  the  clan  to  the  larger 
group.  It  was  one  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  who  announced 
a  law  that  from  that  day  forth  the  authority  to  kill  would  be 
vested  in  the  state,  and  that  no  father  must  thereafter  kill  his 
son  or  daughter  or  wife,  but  must  turn  them  over  to  the  state 
for  proper  punishment  when  they  had  committed  wrong.     In  other 
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words  he  announced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  person  can 
be  better  protected  by  the  state  institution  organized  outside  of 
the  family.  In  the  early  days,  the  father  performed  all  worship  at 
the  family  hearth-fire.  But  soon  religious  feeling  found  a  higher 
expression  in  prophets  and  great  religious  leaders,  who  called  their 
disciples  to  follow  them  and  gradually  organized  institutions  that 
took  over  religious  worship  and  the  propagation  of  religious  doc- 
trine In  a  separate  institution.  Until  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pro- 
duction of  food  still  centered  largely  in  the  family.  The  advent  of 
the  steam  engine  and  the  introduction  of  new  tools  and  machinery 
called  for  a  broader  group  than  was  possible  within  the  family 
circle.     Corporations  were  organized  to  control  factories. 

Education  Passes  From  the  Family  to  the  State. 

In  a  similar  way  the  family  was  no  longer  able  to  transmit  suc- 
cessfully the  body  of  knowledge  that  had  been  accumulated.  Public 
pchools  were  erected  as  a  great  innovation.  The  parents  who  under 
former  conditions  were  responsible  for  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, were  called  upon  to  send  them  out  of  the  home  into  the  public 
school,  and  back  of  this  demand  of  the  state  for  control  over  the 
education  of  the  child  from  the  sixth  year  on  we  have  placed  the 
truant  officer  of  today. 

As  it  was  found  that  the  family  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
furnish  proper  training,  one  subject  after  another  has  been  added  to 
the  school  course.  Domestic  science  or  home  making  itself  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  additions  to  the  curriculum.  When  vocational 
training  in  all  its  aspects,  to  fit  directly  for  the  broad  work  of  life, 
shall  have  been  completely  included  in  the  curriculum,  it  will  be  one 
step  more  in  the  long  development  toward  social  integration  from 
the  family  to  the  larger  unit.  It  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
specialist  who  will  be  devoted  to  his  particular  line  of  activity  with 
freedom  to  accumulate  the  broad  special  knowledge  that  has  been 
in  process  of  growth  tiirough  all  the  centuries  and  will  continue 
long  after  his  time. 

Culture  Through   Work. 

Our  discussion  in  America  of  the  aims  of  better  agricultural 
education  so  far  has  turned  too  much  upon  knowledge  alone.  We 
have  assumed  that  it  was  simply  a  body  of  new  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  But  much  more  is  needed.  Many  of  the 
most  valuable  experiences  we  are  unable  to  formulate  in  words, 
especially  when  they  arise  from  our  muscle  sense.     Skill  of  hand 
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and  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  or  quick  intuition  for  practical  work 
conies  only  of  experience.  Work  with  the  hands  leading  to  voca- 
tional training  must  become  part  of  our  school  course  for  reasons 
altogether  different  from  those  originally  enumerated. 

Every  child,  merely  as  a  human  being,  has  values  with  its  life 
so  sacred  that  we  may  not  use  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  fact 
that  there  Is  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  that  our  factories  need 
skilled  workers,  or  that  our  farms  must  be  more  efficiently  managed 
if  they  are  to  furnish  the  nation  a  permanent  food  supply,  would 
not  be  a  satisfactory  ground  for  our  taking  control  of  our  public 
schools,  and  turning  them  to  such  utilitarian  ends.  The  school  has 
its  first  duty  to  develop  the  powers  and  latent  possibilities  of  each 
child  entrusted  to  its  care  so  that  it  may  grow  to  the  richest  pos- 
sible life.  It  must  give  broad  culture.  Every  child  should  be  helped 
to  understand  the  great  truths  that  were  accumulated  for  our 
generation  as  its  heritage  from  the  past.  It  should  receive  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  numbers  that  will 
enable  it  to  reach  out  and  climb  into  any  field  of  thought  to  which 
its  interests  may  lead,  and  in  addition  our  schools  should  give  to 
all  children  feeling  for  the  highest  social  and  religious  aspiration. 
The  Hand,  Our  Greatest  Sense  Organ. 

For  the  sake  of  this  culture,  work  must  be  made  part  of  the 
school  course.  We  have  still  to  learn  that  our  hand  is  our  primary 
sense  organ.  Man  differs  from  the  animals  and  is  superior  to 
them  not  because  he  has  better  eyes,  or  a  sharper  ear,  or  a  keener 
sense  of  smell  than  they.  He  is  superior  to  them  mainly  because 
the  two  fore  members  of  his  body,  that  in  animals  are  either  the 
wings  or  the  fore-feet,  have  been  freed  from  the  burden  of  merely 
supporting  or  moving  his  weight.  In  the  fore-members  that  thus 
became  free,  the  thumb  moved  opposite  the  fingers  and  made  the 
hand  able  to  take  hold  of  things  and  through  the  hand  the  human 
species  grew  in  both  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  grasp  of  the  world. 
The  club  and  the  stone,  which  at  first  were  only  weapons,  gradually 
shaped  themselves  into  tools,  and  while  plying  these  tools  against 
the  material  world,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  materials  was 
gained  that  has  made  man  able  to  master  them.  Step  by  step 
this  knowledge  of  physical  properties  was  accumulated,  organized, 
until  finally  it  was  hand  acquired.  Through  this  hand  knowledge 
has  come  our  marvelous  understanding  and  control  of  the  physical 
world  that  has  enabled  us  to  build  our  machines,  our  railroads, 
our  cities. 
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I  look  at  a  piece  of  wood.  I  see  its  color  and  its  shape,  but 
neither  would  tell  me  how  that  wood  could  be  used  for  this  table, 
chair,  or  in  a  building,  as  structural  material.  As  a  boy  with  a 
jackknife,  whittling  a  pine  stick,  I  first  learned  the  properties  of 
pine  wood;  then  by  sawing  boards  and  driving  nails  into  them,  as 
I  made  a  box  or  a  boat,  I  added  to  my  experience  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  wood. 

We  look  at  a  piece  of  iron,  and  see  its  color  and  its  shape.  We 
can  hear  its  ring  if  struck  by  a  hard  object,  but  we  must  file  it  and 
hammer  it,  fuse  it  and  weld  it,  we  must  work  with  it  with  our 
hands,  if  we  wish  to  know  its  properties,  and  know  its  resistance, 
strength,  elasticity  and  the  other  characteristics  that  make  it  use- 
ful in  our  machines  and  bridges  and  tools. 

Henry  Ford,  a  Product  of  Hand  Knowledge. 

The  experience  of  Henry  Ford,  our  master  builder  of  auto- 
mobiles who  has  carried  the  art  of  quantity  manufacture  to  a  point 
of  perfection  unequalled  probably  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that 
matter  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 
This  year  Mr.  Ford  has  built  80,000  cars — or  every  third  car  manu- 
factured for  the  American  market.  The  aim  that  he  is  realizing  is 
to  produce  two  years  hence  every  second  car  manufactured  in  the 
entire  world.  Exports  from  his  plant  have  increased  ten  fold,  and 
of  his  200,000  cars  projected  for  the  next  season  a  very  large  num- 
ber will  go  into  foreign  markets.  For  the  Ford  car  is  already  at 
home  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  China,  as  well  as  in  every 
European  country.  The  export  power  of  this  factory  is  based  upon 
the  refinement  of  the  manufacturing  process  and  the  use  of  heat- 
treated  and  alloy  metals,  by  which  qualities  are  imparted  which 
make  a  pound  of  metal  do  the  work  of  three  pounds;  thereby  mak- 
ing possible  the  Ford  as  the  lightest  of  all  power-driven  vehicles. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  business,"  to  quote  Mr, 
Ford,  "I  attended  a  Vanderbilt  cup  race.  I  saw  a  foreign  car 
driver  toss  his  coat  and  a  spare  valve  to  the  side  of  the  race 
course.  I  examined  this  valve  and  found  it  impossible  to  bend  with 
my  hands,  although  the  stem  was  no  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil. 
Even  when  I  used  my  full  strength,  placing  it  across  my  knee,  I 
could  hardly  bend  it.  I  knew  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  metal.  With  the  aid  of  a  German  chemist  I  had  it  analyzed 
and  found  that  it  contained  an  alloy.  After  a  year's  experimenta- 
tion and  further  study,  I  knew  much  about  the  property  of  metals 
that  I  had  never  dreamed  of  before." 
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"But  how  did  you,  without  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, notice  and  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  that  valve  stem?"  was  asked. 

"As  a  boj',  from  the  time  I  was  11  to  18,"  he  answered,  "I  had  to 
earn  my  own  bread  working  over  a  vise  in  a  shop,  with  hammer, 
chisel,  fire  and  forge.  I  worked  constantly  with  metals,  and  during 
that  time  I  gained  a  peculiar  insight  into  their  properties  that  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  my  later  work  in  manufacture.  What  I  regret 
more  than  anything  else  is  that  today  our  young  men,  carried  on 
by  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  do  not  get  this  work  experience  early 
enough  to  have  it  impressed  upon  them  and  become  a  vital  part 
of  their  experience.  Hand  experience  should  be  the  basis  that 
underlies  their  whole  thinking." 

Kent's  Hand  Book  of  Engineering,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  engineer  in  this  country,  and  which  contains  the  standard 
information  for  the  entire  engineering  world,  is  filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  formulae  about  facts  that  can  be  neither  seen  nor  heard, 
but  which  must  be  felt  through  the  hand  in  order  to  be  experienced. 

Knowledge  Through   Work. 

Because  the  symbols  of  knowledge  in  the  written  and  spoken 
word  have  appealed  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  our  educators  have 
been  led  astray,  and  have  overlooked  entirely  the  fact  that  the 
source  of  new  knowledge  is  mainly  the  hand,  and  that  the  most 
valuable  of  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  as  we  work  with  materials. 
In  other  words,  we  need  practical  work  as  part  of  the 
school  course,  not  so  much  that  we  may  becomes  better  mechanics, 
or  farmers,  in  later  life,  but  that  we  may  acquire  the  broadest  pos- 
sible experience  and  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
And  we  all  need  this,  whether  we  are  destined  to  become  clerks, 
doctors,  lawyers,  bankers  and  business  men,  quite  as  much  as 
artisans  and  farmers. 

The  muscles  are  intimately  bound  up  with  our  intellectual  life. 
Through  them  alone  the  emotions  express  themselves.  We  see  in 
the  face  of  a  friend  whether  he  is  sad  or  glad  by  the  lines  that 
reflect  the  tension  and  movement  of  the  underlying  muscles;  in 
the  voice  we  recognize  the  note  of  sorrow  or  of  joy  that  comes 
from  the  muscle  tension  of  the  vocal  cord.  The  leader  of  a  band, 
by  the  movement  of  his  baton  reflects  the  flow  of  feeling  through 
himself  and  holds  all  players  in  unison.  For  the  violin  player, 
every  milligram  of  difference  in  muscle  pressure,  and  every  frac- 
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tion  of  an  inch  difference  in  the  rate  of  movement  of  his  bow,  indi- 
cates the  varying  play  of  his  muscles,  and  brings  out  other  tones, 
and  in  those  tones  we  hear  the  quivering  of  the  muscles  so  fine  that 
they  would  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  through  them  mag- 
nified in  the  sound  we  understand  the  finest  feeling  of  his  soul. 

Character  Through    Work. 

Grit  and  determination  are  developed  in  children  as  they  over- 
come physical  resistance.  Only  in  later  life  can  we  will  to  do 
something  abstract  or  something  that  lies  in  the  future.  As  chil- 
dren, we  must  slam  the  door,  run,  jump,  climb  trees,  overcome 
some  other  boy  in  a  game,  by  physical  strength,  in  order  to  give 
play  to  our  will.  These  valuable  character  qualities  can  be  devel- 
oped fully  only  by  giving  definite  tasks  in  the  physical  sphere  to  chil- 
dren. Actual  purposeful  work  with  tools  furnishes  the  best  train- 
ing. In  the  adult  man  in  the  firmly  set  cheek  muscles  we  still 
recognize  the  square  jaw  as  evidence  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
will  and  this  muscle,  like  a  rudiment,  tells  the  story  of  how  will 
in  each  individual  is  developed  as  the  accompaniment  of  deliberate 
muscular  effort. 

In  the  brain,  on  one  side  there  is  a  cell  area  about  as  large  as 
a  quarter  that  serves  as  the  nerve  center  for  speech.  Around  it 
lies  the  motor  center  for  the  hand,  arm,  shoulder,  and  throat.  In 
all  right-handed  individuals,  this  nerve  center  is  on  the  left-hand 
side,  from  which  the  right  hand  is  controlled.  In  left-handed  per- 
sons, the  nerve  center  is  on  the  right  side.  Originally  the  cells 
that  later  become  the  center  of  speech,  controlling  both  the  spoken 
word  and  the  understanding  of  words  when  heard,  were  the  motor 
area  for  the  right  hand  and  throat.  This  development  that  goes  on 
in  every  child  shows  the  casual  connection  between  the  right 
hand,  work,  and  the  higher  faculties  of  our  mind.  The  Latins,  who 
named  all  feeling  "emotion"  or  the  thing  that  moves  out  through 
the  muscles,  guessed  the  truths  of  muscle  and  mind. 

Through  work  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  our  fellows  as 
is  hardly  possible  in  any  other  way.  Any  plan  of  education  that 
does  not  recognize  these  fundamental  facts  and  make  a  part  of  the 
early  training  must  lead  to  serious  trouble.  From  all  sides  we 
hear  of  the  breakdown  of  our  present  educational  system.  Every- 
where there  is  a  feeling  that  it  does  not  sufllce;  that  it  does  pro- 
duce capable  and  well-balanced  men  and  women.  The  difficulty 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  our  educators,  until  now,  have  over- 
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looked  the  fundamental  significance  of  work.  There  are  two 
nerves  leading  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  hundreds  to  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  These  all  must  be  used  as  avenues  of  knowledge, 
and  the  demand  that  we  "send  the  whole  boy  to  school"  contains 
a  fundamental  truth.  This  conception,  this  work  training,  can  be 
given  to  the  boy  in  the  agricultural  school  much  more  easily  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city.  Gardens,  demonstration  plots,  five 
and  ten-acre  farms,  conducted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school, 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  both  for  the  activity  and  as  object 
lessons  by  which  formulated  scientific  knowledge  can  be  con- 
veyed. As  soon  as  we  look  at  the  problem  in  this  way,  we  see 
that  this  practical  work  training  must  not  be  deferred  until  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year;  every  child  of  seven  or  eight  needs 
an  opportunity  to  handle  the  basic  tools,  and  to  operate  with  the 
principal  materials,  for  his  cultural  development.  In  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year  practical  work  should  develop  into  vocational  train- 
ing along  definite  lines.  We  cannot  solve  our  agricultural  problem 
unless  we  aim  to  reach  every  farm,  and  that  can  be  done  only 
through  the  primary  schools.  Boys  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  are 
capable  of  understanding  and  making  rapid  progress  in  the  sub- 
jects we  are  teaching  at  our  agricultural  colleges  with  greater 
difficulty  to  boys  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  Things  learned  during 
the  earliest  years  become  part  of  the  fibre  of  one's  thinking,  as 
information  acquired  later  on  can  never  be,  and  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful farming,  the  basic  facts  of  scientific  agriculture  must  become 
ingrained  in  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  those  who  are  on  our 
farms.  After  completing  his  primary  education.  In  the  Volkschule 
from  his  fourteenth  to  his  eighteenth  year  every  boy  living  upon  a 
farm  in  all  Prussia  will  soon  have  to  continue  spending  from  two  to 
seven  hours  per  week  in  the  continuation  school,  confining  itself 
exclusively  to  agricultural  training.  This  law,  while  already  com- 
pulsory in  many  districts  of  the  north  half  of  Germany,  is  ultimately 
to  be  made  universal  for  the  w^hole  Empire. 

Better  state  universities,  agricultural  colleges,  high  schools,  ex- 
tension work,  experimental  and  demonstration  farms,  educational 
pamphlets  are  all  useful  and  much  needed  institutions,  or  devices, 
but  alone  they  will  not  suffice.  For  this  new  work  that  we  are 
asking  the  school  to  undertake,  we  need  teachers  especially  pre- 
pared by  years  of  training.  Already  the  demand  is  so  great  that 
there  are  twenty  places  open  for  every  competent  teacher.  New 
courses  of  studies  must  be  worked  out  in  normal  schools  that  will 
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give  a  combination  of  practical  knowledge  and  the  broad  experi- 
ence necessary  for  this  new  work.  Much  experimental  effort  will 
be  required  to  find  the  right  forms  of  teaching,  all  of  which  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  for  a  school  controlled  by  the  state  or  other 
political  body  to  undertake.  Some  large  institutions,  privately 
managed  by  those  who  understand  and  sympathize  with  this  new 
ideal  of  education  should  be  created. 

I  conceive  of  a  normal  school,  with  5,000  students,  with  a  broad 
course  of  studies,  with  laboratories  for  the  physical  sciences  such  as 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  biologj',  in  which  the  students  could 
receive  instruction  in  the  necessary  sciences.  These  laboratories 
would  also  serve  as  places  in  which  practical  courses  could  be 
worked  out  which,  when  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  schools  over 
the  country,  would  knit  this  scientific  knowledge  into  the  every- 
day experience  of  the  boy  from  the  farm.  Languages,  mathematics, 
geography  and  other  cultural  studies  would  be  taught  as  at  present. 
Connected  with  the  school  would  be  a  large  experimental  farm  with 
several  thousand  acres.  Before  graduation  every  student  desiring 
to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  would  be  required  to  spend  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  j'ears  at  practical  work,  earning  wages, 
either  upon  the  farms  of  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  or  upon 
well-managed  estates,  or  upon  private  farms  of  their  own  choosing 
in  selected  districts  of  the  country.  Those  desiring  to  become 
teachers  of  industrial  training  in  the  cities  would  similarly  be 
required  to  spend  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  at  practical 
trades  work,  divided  Into  three  six-months  periods,  in  factories 
and  other  industries.  The  graduates  of  such  a  school  of  model 
training  would  be  sought  for  throughout  the  country.  The  enter- 
prise could  be  self-supporting,  and  could  be  undertaken  jointly  by 
a  group  of  men  interested  in  our  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Once  established  it  w'ould  soon  become  the  center  of  propa- 
ganda that  would  radiate  its  influence  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  from  which  would  go  forth  a  thousand  well-prepared  teachers 
each  year  to  carry  on  this  new  educational  work  that  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  promote.  The  standards  of  training  set  up  at  this 
school  would  influence  other  normal  schools,  and  thereby  this  cen- 
tral institution  would  exert  a  far-reaching  influence. 

I  will  close  by  telling  of  two  incidents  that  I  encountered  as  a 
student  in  Germany.  Once,  while  on  a  walking  trip  through  the 
Black  Forest,  I  came  to  a  little  village  school  on  a  warm  July  day. 
The  teacher  and   fifteen  little  eleven  to  thirteen-year-old  German 
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boys,  some  with  big  patches  on  their  trousers,  were  standing  in  a 
group  not  far  from  the  building.  One  lad  held  a  broom,  with  which 
he  had  swept  clean  a  place  in  the  gravel  yard.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  teacher,  a  little  voice  said:  "We  planted  the  seed, 
and  it  started  to  grow,  and  the  roots  reached  down  into  the  glass 
for  food,  and  it  spread  its  leaves,  into  the  air,  to  catch  the  sunshine 
and  to  breathe." 

As  I  looked  I  saw  a  row  of  glasses  in  the  school  window,  in 
which  seeds  were  germinating  and  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Just  then  a  wagon  loaded  with  wheat  sheaves  that  were  being 
hauled  to  the  community  threshing  machine  in  the  village  passed 
by  the  school.  The  teacher  sent  one  boy  to  fetch  a  bundle  of 
wheat.  He  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  set  fire  to  it,  as  he  explained: 
"This  fire  will  make  each  part  of  the  plant  go  back  to  where  it 
came  from.  The  heat  and  the  light  will  flow  off  into  space  toward 
the  sun,  from  which  they  were  gathered,  and  the  smoke,  containing 
the  coal  stuff  (carbonic  acid)  will  go  back  into  the  air."  And  then 
he  pointed  to  the  ashes,  and  asked  one  lad  where  they  came  from. 
The  answer  was,  "From  the  ground."  "But  how  did  they  get  there?" 
"The  roots  picked  them  up;  they  were  in  the  water  that  plants 
suck  up,  and  as  the  water  dried  up  in  the  straw  and  leaves,  these 
remained  behind."  "What  are  these  ashes?" — and  another  lad  an- 
swered: "They  are  the  minerals  that  are  the  strength  of  our  soil, 
and  that  make  the  plants  grow."  "What  is  your  father  doing?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  a  wagon  loaded  with  wheat  sheaves  that  was 
passing.  "He  is  hauling  away  the  strength  of  the  soil,"  another 
little  voice  said,  "but  when  he  hauls  the  manure  back  from  the 
stable,  he  will  put  all  the  straw  back  on  the  soil." 

Such  lessons  impress  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  ten-year-old 
children  indelibly  and  make  of  them  the  skilled  German  farmers  of 
today. 

Another  time,  as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  I  was 
listening  to  a  lecture  by  the  Professor  of  Economics.  He  was  dis- 
cussing the  state  policy  that  underlay  certain  taxation  laws,  and 
bounties  upon  sugar  and  alcohol.  "Yes,  we  must  conserve  our  soil 
fertility.  Those  products  which  drain  the  soil  most  of  its  permanent 
values  we  must  import  from  abroad.  If  we  buy  cotton  meal  in 
America  and  feed  the  cattle  here,  the  whole  value  of  the  meal  is 
retained  in  the  price  of  the  meat,  while  vast  quantities  of  fertilizers, 
containing  the  essential  soil  salts,  remain  upon  the  farm  and 
enhance  its  fertility.     In  every  million  bushels  of  wheat  that  we 
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purchase  from  America  there  are  1,575,000  pounds  of  phosphorus, 
nitrogen  and  potash,  worth,  in  round  numbers,  1,068,000  marks 
($267,000).  These  are  drawn  from  the  virgin  prairies  of  America 
and  other  new  lands.  A  portion  of  the  fertilizer  value  of  this  wheat 
is  retained  through  our  systems  of  city  sewage  farms  to  enhance 
the  fertility  of  our  German  soil.  In  disposing  of  products  of  the 
farm,  we  must  strive  to  market  such  articles  as  meat,  which  con- 
tain but  30  per  cent  of  solid  matter  and  only  2  per  cent  or  3  per 
cent  of  mineral  salts;  cheese,  and  especially  the  carbo-hydrates, 
such  as  butter,  alcohol  and  sugar.  The  sugar  beet  farmer  feeds  the 
refuse  of  his  beets  to  cattle,  and  the  manure  goes  back  to  the  land. 
In  alcohol  production,  only  the  alcohol  is  sold  from  the  place,  while 
the  protein,  containing  the  mineral  salts,  is  fed  and  retained  there. 
The  extent  to  v.'hich  the  farm  values  we  sell  are  attached  to  carbon 
in  place  of  to  the  soil  salts  that  exist  only  in  limited  quantities  is 
a  measure  of  the  degree  of  our  agricultural  development." 

And  it  is  this  German  art  of  selling  labor  in   place  of  natural 
wealth  that  we  Americans  now  have  to  learn. 

The  Educated   Farmer  Must   Have  More  Capital. 

Public  welfare  demands  that  our  methods  of  farming  be  changed, 
and  the  broader  agricultural  education  that  we  are  seeking  will 
make  possible  the  introduction  of  new  methods  upon  our  farms. 
You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  they  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  vastly  increased  capital.  Actually  the  American 
bankers  and  financial  centers  are  facing  a  task  that  exceeds  that 
of  fifty  years  ago,  when  thousands  of  millions  had  to  be  poured 
into  railroad  construction.  The  investment  to  be  made  upon  farms 
will  be  a  long-time  investment  and  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  taken 
from  the  deposit  funds  of  our  banks.  Ten  dollars  per  acre  must 
be  invested  in  artificial  fertilizers,  manures  and  crops  plowed  under 
to  bring  back  to  fertility  the  worn  lands.  For  one  hundred  million 
acres  this  would  mean  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  would  require  five 
years  for  plants  to  extract  the  fertilizer  so  placed,  even  if  we 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  plan  of  bringing  on  soil  exhaustion 
again  in  five  years  instead  of  permanent  improvement.  More  farm 
machinery  and  more  special  tools  must  be  employed  to  save  labor 
in  proportion  to  total  output,  and  thereby  offset  the  difficulty  of 
securing  farm  help,  until  our  new  education  shall  have  created  such 
enthusiasm  for  farming  as  will  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
and  willing  workers. 
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The  per  acre  investment  in  machinery  ranges  from  three  to 
seven  dollars  at  present.  It  must  be  increased  to  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  acre — or  a  total,  on  three  hundred  million  acres,  or  two 
billion  dollars. 

In  cattle  raising  a  calf  must  be  purchased  and  kept  for  two 
years  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  Cattle  must  be  purchased 
and  buildings  must  be  erected  to  care  for  the  stock,  and  for  this  an 
additional  investment  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  billion  dollars 
will  be  required.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural education  have  been  solved,  we  must  devise  avenues  of 
credit  by  which  five  thousaud  millions  of  additional  long-time 
money  can  be  made  available  from  the  w'orld's  cheapest  credit 
markets  for  American  farm  operations. 

Control  of  Plant  Life. 

Plants  have  become  plastic  in  our  hands  like  clay.  We  can 
mould  their  forms  to  suit  our  needs.  All  the  domesticated  plants 
that  are  the  basis  of  our  present  agriculture  are  man-made — the 
result  of  age-long  unconscious  effort  on  the  part  of  our  forebears. 
With  the  scientific  knowledge  that  has  come  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  since  Charles  Darwin,  we  are  able  to  take  hold  of  plant 
life  and  accomplish  in  a  single  decade  more  than  untold  genera- 
tions before.  The  potato,  upon  the  development  of  which  the  Indian 
probably  worked  thousands  of  j-^ears  and  which  was  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  three  hundred  years  since  the  time  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  has  been  re-created  in  a  single  decade  by  conscious  effort 
of  French  gardeners. 

Wheat  originally  w-asa  seed  as  tiny  as  the  seed  of  hay — two 
berries  to  the  stalk.  It  has  been  made  by  man  what  it  is.  The 
adding  of  but  a  single  grain  to  each  head  would  add  five  per  cent 
to  our  annual  wheat  crop,  thereby  without  any  increase  of  effort, 
producing  an  annual  revenue  of  $25,000,000. 

The  possibilities  of  plant  life  have  hardly  been  touched.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  botanical  forms  upon  which  no  con- 
scious method  has  been  used  by  man.  Our  forefathers  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  hoped  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  human  life  by 
stimulating  through  patent  legislation  and  the  development  of 
schools  and  technical  knowledge,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  me- 
chanical inventions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have  spent 
their  lives  to  promote  these  ends.  The  effort  to  promote  better 
schooling  and  greater  technical  knowledge  that  started  with  those 
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enthusiasts  for  humanitarian  ideals  who  framed  the  Constitution, 
has  achieved  their  desired  results.  The  age  of  machinery  is  here. 
It  is  for  us  now  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  forwarding  plant 
life  so  as  to  make  it  serve  better  human  needs  and  by  a  similar 
broad  agricultural  school  system  create  an  army  of  men  to  attack 
this  problem. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  that  is  almost 
critical  iu  our  country's  history. 

(1)  We  must  change  the  industries  of  our  cities  and  the  methods 
of  our  farming  so  that  henceforth  we  shall  sell  the  labor  power  of 
our  people  rather  than  the  natural  wealth  of  our  land. 

(2)  In  order  to  make  all  labor  effective  so  that  it  will  create 
large  values,  we  must  have  vocational  training  that  will  fit  directly 
for  life's  work.  City  children  must  gain  skill  and  knowledge  for 
industrial  effort  and  the  children  destined  for  the  farm  must  have 
in  their  schools  a  broad  training  that  will  give  them  understanding 
of  the  scientific  principles  as  well  as  skill  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  itself. 

(3)  This  vocational  training,  or  work,  is  needed  for  the  child's 
own  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  must  be  included  in 
all  primary  schools  on  that  account  alone.  Our  forefathers,  in  their 
struggle  toward  civilization  had  for  ages  to  work  with  their  unaided 
hands,  and  this  period  must  be  repeated  in  the  life  of  every  child. 
Nation-wide  results  cannot  be  achieved  by  mere  devices  such  as 
demonstration  plots,  prize  contests,  propaganda  leaflets,  all  of  which 
are  good  but  not  sufficient  to  modify  profoundly  the  mind  of  oue- 
half  of  our  whole  population. 

(4)  Teachers  consciously  prepared  for  this  new-  work  by  years 
of  special  training  are  our  most  urgent  present  need. 

(5)  To  set  the  standards,  develop  proper  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  equip  the  first  teachers  in  large  numbers  for  this  new 
work,  a  central  normal  school  should  be  developed  by  the  joint 
effort  of  manufacturers,  bankers,  railroad  men  and  other  citizens 
Interested  in  either  the  cultural  or  practical  aspect  of  work  as  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

As  these  are  realized  we  shall  have  the  education  of  the  whole 
child.  Training  for  work  will  emphasize  the  civic  consciousness  by 
making  every  citizen  feel  that  he  has  his  useful  part  to  do.  On 
the  farms  there  will  be  less  soil  robbery  and  in  our  factories  a  rapid 
development  to  quality  production.  The  skill  and  forethought  im- 
plied in  this  will  lead  to  broader  national  culture.    As  the  standards 
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of  manufacture  and  agriculture  rise  we  shall  rely  less  upon  our 
national  wealth,  for,  by  selling  our  labor  instead,  we  can  conserve 
for  future  generations  our  soil  fertility. 

Agriculture  has  been  a  process  of  mining.  We  need  the  new 
education  so  that  the  farm  may  become  a  workshop,  furnishing  a 
field  for  skilled  labor,  intelligent  management,  and  the  profita])le 
employment  of  capital. 

Mr.  Shiras  of  Kansas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  like  the  good  sister 
in  the  Methodist  camp  meeting,  I  am  just  so  chuck  full  I  must  say 
something  or  I  will  explode.  I  have  listened  to  the  addresses  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Something  has  been  heard  today  that  is 
going  to  bring  greater  results  than  all  we  heard  at  New  Orleans. 
I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  great  good  will 
come  of  it.  Those  two  addresses  were  eloquent  and  grand.  I 
think  we  will  all  go  back  to  our  state  organizations  determined  to 
make  them  the  leading  features  of  their  meetings  and  carry  it  to 
the  National  Assembly  at  Detroit  and  take  it  up  there. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  getting 
warmed  up  this  early  in  the  game.  By  the  time  we  close  tomorrow 
night  he  won't  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 

I  am  going  to  change  the  order  of  the  program  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Soule  of  Georgia — and  by  the  way  when  I  said  there  were 
twenty-two  states  represented  here  I  forgot  all  about  Georgia,  that 
makes  twenty-three — has  asked  to  come  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Senator  Page.  He  cannot  be  present.  But 
I  would  rather  read  that  later  during  the  course  of  the  meeting. 
We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  from  a  Minnesota  man.  He 
spoke  to  our  conference  last  year,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you 
people  go  back  thoroughly  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  about  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  talk  is  doing 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  just 
what  Mr.  Rumely  has  advocated  in  his  address.  And  this  is  only 
one  of  the  eighty-five  such  schools  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  introducting  Prof.  John  Munroe, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Cokato  Associated  High  Schools, 
and  now  of  Faribault,  Minn. 
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THE   MINNESOTA  AGRICULTURAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Prof.    John    Monroe,    Sometime    Superintendent    Cokato    Associated 

Higln   Schools,  Cokato,   Minnesota. 

Mr.  Munroe:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  the  former  speaker 
was  talking  I  thought  of  a  comment  that  was  made  in  one  of  our 
Normal  Schools  within  the  last  summer.  A  psychology  instructor 
said  that  this  farm  and  school  movement  was  already  on  the  wane, 
that  agricultural  education  was  a  mistake,  because  all  the  boys 
were  going  back  to  the  farms,  managing  the  farms  and  running  into 
debt  or  putting  their  fathers  out  of  business;  that  all  the  girls  were 
going  back  home  and  putting  into  practice  their  domestic  science 
instruction  and  wasting  so  much  food  in  the  homes  that  the  fathers 
could  not  support  them.  I  don't  know  v/hether  that  fellow  is  one  of 
those  old-line  psychologists  who  say  that  we  have  somewhere  about 
5,655  different  faculties,  but  if  he  is  one  of  that  kind  I  think  his 
comment  showed  it.  I  am  going  to  confine  my  talk  to  a  paper  at 
this  time  because  there  is  so  much  I  do  not  wish  to  wander  and  I 
shall  hold  your  attention  but  for  a  short  time. 

Recently,  a  young  woman  was  sent  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  London  to  investigate  the  high  school  system  of  the  United 
States.  She  landed  at  Boston,  traveled  through  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg,  and 
back  to  New  York.  On  the  trip,  she  visited  high  schools  of  all 
sizes  and  in  all  sized  communities.  This  is  the  comment  she  made: 
"The  surprising  thing  to  me  is  that  in  all  this  great  region  in 
which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  trade,  industry  and  profession, 
that  the  high  schools  are  all  the  same;  there  is  no  diversification." 

This  is  the  worst  indictment  that  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  ever  received.  It  means  that  manufacturing-commercial  Chi- 
cago, agricultural  Fargo,  and  industrial  Pittsburg  are  using  the 
same  subjects  and  the  same  equipments  to  educate  their  pupils. 
It  means  that  all  the  great  North  Central  region  is  educating  its 
children  by  means  of  theoretical  subjects  and  paying  very  little 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  life.  It  means  that  analytical 
English,  classical  sciences  and  dead  languages  are  being  given  to 
boys  and  girls  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  learn  how  to 
raise  crops,  operate  railroads,  invent  machines  and  develop  manu- 
facturing. As  well  expect  a  boy  to  sharpen  an  axe  by  rubbing  a 
piece  of  Bilk  across  its  surface,  as  to  expect  him  to  learn  how  to 
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run  a  locomotive  by  burnishing  his  brain  with  Latin  phrases;  as 
well  expect  a  boj'  to  cultivate  a  quarter-section  farm  with  a  hoe, 
as  to  expect  him  to  learn  how  to  invent  a  spinning  machine  through 
the  study  of  the  theory  of  limits. 

The  young  investigator  was  right  in  her  comments.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  were  attempting  to  do  a  few  of  the  foolish  things  I 
have  shown  you;  but  during  the  past  five  years,  diversification  has 
been  creeping  in,  and  today  agricultural  Fargo  is  attempting  to 
teach  her  pupils  by  giving  them  agriculture  and  industrial  Pittsburg 
by  giving  them  industrial  subjects.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

During  the  past  five  years,"  Minnesota  has  been  making  attempts 
to  develop  Agricultural  High  Schools.  Two  laws  have  been  passed 
to  aid  in  this  work,  the  Putnam  and  Lee-Benson  Acts.  Under  the 
Putnam  law,  any  high  school  that  offers  courses  in  domestic  econ- 
omy, manual  training  and  agriculture  is  given  $2,500  to  support 
the  work,  provided  that  the  local  school  expends  $1,250.  Under 
the  Lee-Benson  Act,  any  school  that  maintains  courses  in  either 
manual  training  and  domestic  economy  and  agriculture  will  receive 
$1,000  to  support  the  work.  Another  phase  of  the  Putnam  act  that 
is  very  valuable  is  the  associated  feature.  This  furnishes  oppor- 
tunity for  the  country  district  to  combine  with  the  schools  in  trade 
centers  to  support  industrial  work.  For  every  district  associated 
with  a  central  school  $150  additional  is  given  toward  the  central 
fund  and  $50  toward  the  district  treasury.  The  associated  territory 
must  tax  itself  at  least  two  mills  to  support  the  industrial  work. 
The  management  of  the  central  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Associated  Board,  made  up  of  the  Central  Board  and  all  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Rural  School  Board;  and  a  Managing  Board,  which 
embraces  the  Central  Board  members  and  one  board  member  from 
each  rural  district.  The  Associated  Board  acts  as  a  board  of  super- 
visors and  tax-levy,  and  the  Managing  Board  has  charge  of  the 
managing  of  the  details. 

Under  these  two  acts  Minnesota  has  established  some  eighty 
odd  schools,  which  are  attempting  to  educate  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  In  time  the  aim  is  to  have  every  school  of  im- 
portance in  the  state  offer  courses  that  will  prepare  the  children 
for  our  one  great  industry — Agriculture. 

How  the  Putnam  Act  Works  Out. 

An  explanation  of  the  working  out  of  the  associated  feature  of 
the  Putnam  act  can  be  best  given  by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
work  in  one  of  the  schools. 
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The  Cokato  school  has  made  the  associated  feature  the  basis  for 
its  organization.  Thirteen  rural  districts  have  combined  with  the 
central  school  to  maintain  the  industrial  work.  A  territory  of  some 
seventy-five  square  miles  is  now  taxing  itself  2%  mills  to  maintain 
a  fund  which  will  support  the  work.  With  an  assessed  valuation  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  this  gives  the  managing 
board  $2,100  from  the  thirteen  districts.  This  added  to  $4,200  given 
by  the  state  and  the  $650  appropriated  toward  the  different  district 
treasuries  gives  a  working  fund  that  amply  supports  the  work. 

The  old  high  school  organization  maintains  three  instructors  and 
the  associated  schools  have  added  three  more.  These,  together 
with  the  special  teachers  employed  at  mid-year  to  handle  the  extra 
work  that  is  taken  up,  made  a  high  school  force  of  ten  teachers 
which  handles  the  work  very  efficiently. 

The  central  district  furnishes  the  room,  the  janitor  work  and  the 
fuel.  After  receiving  the  Putnam  aid,  the  Cokato  district  doubled 
the  capacity  of  the  school  building  to  make  room  for  the  new 
courses.  Eliminating  the  state  aid,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
associated  districts  and  central  district  is  about  equal,  and  each 
receives  an  equal  share  of  benefits  of  the  school. 

A  unique  school  has  been  developed.  Much  of  the  old-line  ma- 
terial has  been  eliminated  from  the  courses  of  study.  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  thrown  aside,  higher  algebra  and  solid  geometry 
have  been  relegated  to  the  past.  English  has  been  changed  from 
the  old-line  analytical  material  to  expressional  English.  Prom  end 
to  end  of  the  English  course,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils  oppor- 
tunity to  think  for  and  to  express  themselves.  Swedish  and  Ger- 
man have  taken  the  place  of  Latin.  We  have  a  very  pronounced 
Finnish  community  north  of  town.  We  aim  to  introduce  in  the 
near  future,  a  course  in  Finnish.  Why  not?  Every  argument  that 
applies  to  Latin  applies  to  modern  languages;  and  why  not  teach 
such  modern  languages  as  are  best  fitted  to  the  community  in  which 
the  school  is  placed?  Thorough  practical  civics  is  taught  from  the 
standpoint  of  local  government,  and  thence  developed  towards 
national  and  world-wide  organizations  shov,ing  the  relation  of  the 
latter  to  the  former.  Town,  village,  school  district,  county  and 
state  offices  are  maintained  within  the  classes;  and  all  official 
business  is  conducted  using  the  ordinary  legal  and  official  papers 
used  by  officers  in  actual  practise.  Mock  trials  are  conducted.  De- 
bates and  discussions  are  allowed  at  all  points  in  this  class  work. 
Another  subject  of  great  importance  to  a  high  school  of  this  type  is 
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economics  coupled  with  commercial  law.  We  are  now  working  upon 
a  text  book  which  will  combine  salient  features  of  civics,  commer- 
cial law  and  farm  business  for  our  classes.  We  are  introducing  a 
year's  applied  mathematics  following  the  algebra  and  plane 
geometry.  This  work  embodies  any  problem  that  might  arise  in 
the  handling  of  the  community  work.  It  may  be  in  machinery,  sur- 
veying, construction  or  shipping.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  given 
a  practical  trend  using  the  bearing  of  the  theoretical  phases  of 
these  subjects  upon  many  of  our  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial problems.  Indeed  every  one  of  the  older  courses  maintained 
has  been  modified  to  meet  our  conditions. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  we  have  correlated  with  them  courses 
in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy.  Our  botany 
is  agriculturalized  wholly.  This  is  followed  by  an  intense  course  in 
general  agronomy.  The  junior  year  covers  animal  husbandry,  and 
the  senior  year  is  given  over  to  farm  business  and  community  im- 
provement. Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  the  agricultural 
botany.  After  that  the  courses  are  elective. 
Carpentry  Taught. 

Every  boy  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  year  in  carpentry 
and  one  year  in  iron  work  before  he  graduates,  and  every  girl  one 
year  in  cooking  and  one  year  in  sewing.  After  that  the  advance 
work  is  elective.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  courses  are 
distinct  from  the  old-line  material,  they  are  correlated  throughout. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  build  up  distinct  courses  that  are  iron  clad. 
The  only  thing  that  we  require  throughout  the  course,  and  that  for 
only  three  years,  is  English.  We  deal  with  the  individuals;  dis- 
covering their  tendencies,  their  abilities;  and  then  guiding  them,  by 
counseling  with  them  and  their  parents,  into  the  courses  that  fit 
them  for  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.'  Moreover  it  is  not 
necessary,  any  longer,  to  give  a  pupil  a  certain  set  course  in  order 
to  fit  him  for  a  certain  set  course  in  a  university  or  college.  We 
are  now  compelling  our  universities  and  colleges  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  only  thing  they  should  require  is  sixteen  credits  of 
solid  work.  Even  classical  Harvard  has  adopted  that  plan  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  now  recognized  that  there  is  as  much  mental 
development  and  cultural  value  in  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy  as  there  is  in  Latin  or  the  old  mathematics. 
A  Short  Winter  Course. 

Besides  the  regular  high  school  course  of  nine  months,  which 
is  being  given  to  some  110  pupils,  we  maintain  a  short  course  from 
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Thanksgiving  to  March  first.  This  was  introduced  to  supply  the 
demand  for  an  education  of  a  great  number  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  had  dropped  out  of  our  schools  throughout  the  grades. 
No  educational  qualification  is  required  for  admission.  The  first 
year  we  had  seventy-five  pupils;  the  next  year  about  ninety,  and 
this  year  somewhere  about  the  same  number.  There  young  men 
and  young  women  range  in  age  from  thirteen  to  forty  years.  Some 
of  them  could  not  even  speak  the  English  language;  some  of  them 
could  not  spell  the  simplest  word;  quite  a  few  of  them  could  not 
compute  the  simplest  problem;  and  we  devised  our  courses  to  reach 
them  exactly  as  they  were.  We  gave  them  such  subjects  as  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  composition,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  civics,  com- 
mercial law,  farm  accounts,  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy.  Every  one  of  these  subjects  was  modified  to 
fit  the  class  that  the  instructor  was  handling.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a-b-c  language  they  received  it,  if  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  heavy  course  in  commercial  law  we  gave  it.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  forcing  pupils  out  of  the  school  because  they  could  not  fit  the 
courses;  but  it  was  a  case  of  reaching  out  into  the  community, 
getting  the  pupils,  and  then  modifying  the  courses  to  fit  them. 

Manj^  of  these  pupils  came  back  for  the  second  year's  work; 
some  of  them  drifted  over  into  the  regular  high  school.  Last  year 
quite  a  few  of  them  came  back  for  the  third  year  short  course  and 
some  of  them  have  signed  up  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  work. 
These  pupils  drove  all  the  way  from  one  to  nine  miles  every  day. 
They  arrived  at  the  central  building  at  10:30  and  left  at  3:15  in 
the  afternoon.  This  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do  the  chores 
at  home  and  yet  to  receive  work  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  which  otherwise  would  have  been  spent 
in  idleness.  I  wish  that  you  could  have  seen  some  of  the  changes 
that  this  work  made  upon  the  pupils  with  whom  we  came  in  con- 
tact. 

For  the  Girls  Also. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  describe  to  you  some  of  our 
special  work.  Take  the  sewing,  for  instance.  Here  the  girls  enter 
the  class  room  with  their  own  goods  for  the  garments  that  they 
need  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor  and  each  other,  take  their 
own  measurements,  draft  or  modify  their  patterns,  cut  out  the 
garments  and  make  them.  We  make  everything  from  a  gingham 
apron  to  a  silk  dress.  Very  little  model  work  is  given.  There  are 
girls  who  have  taken  our  courses  who  do  all  the  home  sewing.     In 
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fact,  the  work  that  they  turn  out  is  so  useful  that  it  has  beeu  almost 
impossible  to  get  enough  of  it  together  to  put  up  an  exhibit  at  the 
state  or  at  the  local  fair.  If  we  exhibit  we  have  to  use  garmeuts 
that  have  been  worn. 

We  use  the  kitchen  and  domestic  science  to  develop  community 
interest.  The  girls  handle  all  of  the  kitchen  work  and  cook  every 
kind  of  dish.  They  give  suppers  to  the  groups  and  crowds  of  peo- 
ple ranging  from  fifteen  to  six  hundred  and  fifty.  We  have  served 
a  five-course  supper  to  a  crowd  of  six  hundred  people  and  all  of 
the  food  was  cooked  and  served  by  the  pupils  of  our  cooking 
classes.  They  cook  and  serve  the  food  for  parents'  meetings,  board 
meetings,  teachers'  meetings,  and  community  celebrations.  By  the 
time  our  girls  finish  a  couple  of  short  courses  or  one  year's  high 
school  course  they  are  able  to  do  any  of  the  ordinary  housework. 
Well-Equipped    Shops. 

We  have  a  carpentry  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  school  build- 
ing. There  are  no  two-by-four  benches  in  this  shop.  They  were 
built  within  the  department  and  are  full-man's  size  so  that  any 
piece  of  v/ork  that  the  pupil  desires  can  be  easily  completed  upon 
them.  It  is  well  that  they  are  large  and  strong  because  our  boys 
and  men  make  everything  from  a  milk  stool  to  a  v/agon  box  and 
stock  rack,  and  from  a  foot  stool  to  a  parlor  set.  No  boy  is  asked 
to  follow  any  particular  set  course  of  this  work.  When  he  enters 
he  is  asked  what  he  needs  at  home  and  as  quickly  as  possible  he  is 
put  to  work  making  home  necessities.  This  year  we  turned  out 
six  wagon  boxes,  three  stock  racks,  one  grain  elevator,  four  large 
work  benches,  boats,  launches,  etc.;  three  fine  kitchen  cabinets,  a 
host  of  tables,  chairs,  dressers,  book  cases  and  what  not.  Some 
of  the  young  men  are  making  the  furniture  for  the  homes  they  are 
soon  to  establish;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the  young 
women  are  patiently  planning  their  wedding  garments. 

Outside  of  the  building  we  have  a  fine  blacksmith  shop  built  by 
the  associated  districts,  equipped  with  full  size  forges,  anvils,  vises 
and  drills.  Here  the  boys  are  given  a  certain  amount  of  twisting, 
welding,  tempering  and  annealing.  Then  they  take  up  the  general 
farm-repair  work.  Whatever  is  out  of  repair  at  home  can  be 
mended  in  this  shop.  This  man  is  working  upon  a  clevis,  that  one 
upon  a  chain;  that  one  welding  a  break  in  a  rod;  this  one  getting 
out  the  irons  for  his  bob  sieigh;  the  one  in  the  corner  getting  out 
the  bolts  for  his  stock  rack,  etc.  The  keynote  of  both  this  and  the 
carpentry  shop  is  need  and  usefulness.    We  make  nothing  but  what 
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can  be  used  foi-  some  purpose.  If  we  were  to  exhibit  at  the  state 
fair  our  manual  training  exhibit  would  require  a  couple  of  cars  to 
ship  it. 

If  we  go  into  the  agricultural  laboratory  we  discover  work  going 
on  that  is  developed  within  the  community  itself.  When  we  talk 
grains  we  use  grains;  when  we  talk  weeds,  we  use  weeds,  and 
when  we  talk  stock  we  go  out  to  the  stock.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
maintain  a  large  stable  of  valuable  stock.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  go 
out  to  the  farms  in  the  community  adjoining  and  use  the  stock 
there  for  stock  judging  and  stock  instruction. 

Eight   Demonstration    Farms. 

We  have  eight  demonstration  farms  within  a  radius  of  six  miles 
of  the  school  building.  These  farms  are  owned  by  wide  awake 
farmers  and  are  managed  by  our  short  course  pupils  who  belong  to 
the  homes.  These  men  have  pledged  themselves  to  work,  and  are 
working,  in  co-operation  with  the  agriculture  instructor.  They  take 
up  any  new  phase  of  work  that  is  of  value  to  our  community,  put 
it  to  the  test  and  develop  it  so  that  our  farmers  can  see  the  results. 
All  types  of  improved  farm  work  are  here  maintained;  model  dairj^- 
ing,  rotation  of  crops,  improved  seed  work  and  everything.  They 
furnish  their  records  to  the  school  and  these  are  used  as  a  basis 
of  our  farm  accounts.  They  furnish  their  experiences  to  the  class 
rooms  and  these  are  made  the  basis  of  our  agriculture.  We  furnish 
them  improved  and  tested  seeds  from  our  ten-acre  plot  and  they  in 
turn  distribute  this  after  a  year  or  two  to  the  other  farmers  of  the 
community. 

Some  of  the  results  we  are  getting  are  phenomenal.  Alex 
Tapio,  one  of  our  short  course  pupils  operating  a  demonstration 
farm  north  of  town,  sold  fourteen  of  his  cows  because  he  found 
they  were  not  paying.  His  farm  has  been  replanned;  part  of  it  has 
been  drained;  and  all  of  it  will  be  drained.  He  changed  his  methods 
in  every  way  and  is  making  a  business  of  operating  his  father's 
farm.  Improved  stock,  improved  seed,  scientific  organization  and 
management  are  his  creed.  The  Onkka  boys,  on  the  demonstration 
farm  north  of  town,  are  demonstrating  that  the  yield  of  corn  can  be 
greatly  increased.  They  are  showing  the  value  of  drainage,  im- 
proved dairy  methods,  and  crop  rotation.  Emil  Ek,  south  of  town, 
has  raised  his  herd  to  an  average  of  over  three  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  cow.  He  is  now  distributing  full-blooded  Guernsey 
stock  to  his  neighbors.  O.  A.  Holmer  is  carrying  on  various  phases 
of  the  newer  work.     He  and  his  neighbors,  the  Titruds,  are  show- 
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ing  the  value  of  corn  work;  they  have  tested  out  alfalfa  and  have 
proved  the  value  of  silage.  The  Munson  and  Hoaglund  farms  are 
proving  that  silage  pays;  that  dairying  scientifically  with  the  in- 
fusion of  well  bred  stock  is  a  financial  gain,  and  that  surface  culti- 
vation together  wath  improved  seeds  adds  money  to  bank  accounts. 
Besides  this  demonstration  farm  work  we  have  our  dairy,  good 
seed  and  marketing  organizations.  We  carry  on  every  phase  of 
community  work  through  these  organizations. 

The  School  the  Center  of  Activity. 

The  school  is  made  the  center  of  all  this  activity.  The  central 
superintendent  and  the  agricultural  instructor  travel  the  districts 
and  deal  with  the  farmers  individually  and  collectively.  They  hold 
from  fifty  to  sixty  lectures  in  the  country  districts  every  year.  The 
topics  dealt  with  range  from  discussions  on  industries,  commerce 
and  travel  to  every  phase  of  agricultural  work.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  these  meetings  is  over  sixty  and  some  lively  discussions 
are  developed.  The  local  superintendent  visits  the  country  dis- 
tricts, gives  suggestions,  modifies  courses  and  secures  teachers. 
He  calls  the  teachers  of  the  whole  organization  together  for  the 
discussion  and  planning  of  every  phase  of  community  welfare. 
Farmers  at  any  time  can  bring  any  of  the  work  to  the  school  build- 
ing for  discussion  and  suggestion  and  they  do  it  almost  every  day. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  maintenance  in  the  school 
of  a  normal  department.  This  year  fourteen  pupils,  seniors  and 
graduates,  carried  on  the  work.  They  taught  the  sixth  grade  with- 
out any  teacher  being  hired  for  that  purpose.  They  also  handled 
work  in  two  of  the  country  districts  co-operating  with  the  rural 
teachers.  Every  one  of  these  normal  pupils  has  had  at  least  two 
hours'  teaching  every  day,  part  of  it  in  the  central  grades  and  part 
of  it  in  the  country  districts.  They  have  assisted  in  opening  and 
organizing  country  schools;  and,  through  the  superintendent  and 
their  instructor  together  with  the  rural  school  teachers'  meetings, 
they  have  become  fully  acquainted  with  all  of  the  local  conditions 
and  are  ready  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  Those  turned 
out  from  this  department  have  received  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  and  are  far  more  qualified  to  handle  our  rural  school 
problems  than  are  our  normal  college  graduates. 

Does  it  Pay? 
The  question  In  your  mind  is  does  this  work  pay  and  are  the 
farmerB  satlsfled.    It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good 
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that  the  school  has  done.  One  of  the  bankers  living  in  Cokato 
said  that  the  school  has  added  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  in  value 
to  every  acre  of  land  within  six  miles  of  the  building.  If  you  -will 
compute  this  you  will  discover  that  it  means  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Last  year,  in  corn  alone,  the  school  brought  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  associated  territory.  In  the  incentive 
toward  organization,  community  improvement  and  development  its 
value  is  inestimable.  Pupils  are  now  interested  in  farming  who 
formerly  thought  it  was  nothing  but  drudgery.  The  rural  schools 
in  every  district  have  been  improved.  Sanitary  conditions  and 
curriculum  troubles  have  been  handled  and  not  allowed  to  drift. 
The  country  schools  are  gradually  breaking  away  from  the  old  set 
idea  of  so  much  per-period  per-pupil  and  are  gradually  getting  down 
to  the  development  of  the  pupils  toward  the  community  business — 
agriculture.  The  central  high  school  has  completely  changed  its 
trend.  The  school  has  broken  down  the  barrier  existing  between 
town  and  country;  developed  a  community  pride  and  proven  of 
financial  and  moral  worth  to  every  person  with  whom  it  has  come 
in  contact. 

There  are  several  lessons  which  have  been  learned  by  attempt- 
ing to  develop  the  system  given  you.  The  high  schools  should  not 
attempt  to  do  experimental  work;  that  should  be  left  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  work  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  is  the 
investigation  of  local  conditions  and  the  adaption  of  scientific 
knowledge,  developed  by  the  Agricultural  College,  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  community.  It  should  act  as  a  diversing  center  for  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Large  cities  such  as  Fargo 
or  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  should  not  attempt  to  agriculturize 
their  whole  systems,  but  they  should  have  a  strong  course  of  agri- 
culture offered.  It  is  only  the  urban  center  with  a  large  rural 
territory  adjacent  that  should  agriculturize  its  high  school.  This 
can  be  easily  done  because  there  is  only  one  interest  in  the  com- 
munity and  everything  can  be  correlated  with  it.  The  high  school 
class  room  work  is  a  minor  phase  of  the  new  education;  the  exten- 
sion work  reaching  the  farmer  as  he  is,  is  the  most  important  part. 
A  county  is  too  large  a  unit  for  true  extension  work.  If  under- 
taken from  the  county  standpoint,  the  work  will  be  scattered  over  a 
large  territory,  at  first,  and  will  be  more  or  less  haphazard  and 
inconclusive.  The  trade  center  is  the  natural  unit;  have  it  com- 
bined with  a  territory  of  about  two  townships  which  it  serves.  The 
interests  are  common  and  the  work  can  be  made  intensive.     Every 
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bit  of  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  can  be  demonstrated  and 
proved  conclusively  within  this  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
large  enough  to  support  the  work  financially.  The  consolidated 
rural  school  can  undertake  some  of  the  minor  phases  of  agricul- 
tural education,  but  the  size  of  a  consolidated  district,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  too  small  to  economically  support  a  trained  instructor  to 
handle  the  demonstration  work.  In  time,  though,  when  we  have 
been  weaued  away  from  our  old  ideas  and  when  education  becomes 
true  education,  the  consolidated  school  will  have  at  its  head  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who  will  live  on  a  small  farm  adjacent  to  the  school 
and  who  will  be  scientifically  educated  for  rural  school  work  and 
who  will  give  agriculture  in  arithmetic,  reading,  language  and 
geography.    A  lesson  can  be  gained  from  Denmarlt  in  this. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  school  should  not  attempt  to 
do  too  much  independently  of  the  homes  of  the  community.  School 
gardens  should  not  be  maintained  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  at 
home  and  the  help  of  the  children  is  needed  on  the  home  farm. 
Nothing  should  be  attempted  in  school  that  can  be  done  efficiently 
at  home  under  school  direction.  With  this  in  view  any  Agricul- 
tural High  School  will  soon  find  its  right  place  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Are  there  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  Prof. 
Munroe  before  he  sits  down? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Moses,  Great  Bend,  Kansas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  just  about  five  minutes  to  talk  on  how  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  will  have  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Moses:  I  have  been  attending  some  sessions  that  have 
been  held  in  Kansas  on  this  same  question  by  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road and  by  business  men  and  bankers.  The  subject  that  we  have 
been  discussing  here  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  is  the  finest 
one  we  have  got  yet.  But  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  of  this  is 
how  are  you  going  to  keep  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the  farm? 

Vv^iy  is  it  that  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  College  to  the  investigating 
committee  of  the  United  States,  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  have 
made  the  farms  of  Iowa,  but  yet  they  are  leaving  the  farm  and 
going  to  the  cities  and  the  population  of  Iowa  has  increased  in 
the  last  decade?  Why  is  it  that  it  has  been  so  in  several  other 
states  of  this  union?    Why  is  it  so  in  your  own  state? 
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The  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  your  agricultural  colleges,  they 
will  go  to  your  state  institutions,  but  when  they  come  back  home 
are  they  fit  and  proper  to  take  up  the  work  that  they  have  learned 
and  stick  to  it,  and  do  they  do  it?  How  can  we  best  teach  them 
the  nobility  of  labor? 

I  remember  an  instance  in  my  own  town  of  a  young  lady  that 
went  to  the  state  institution  at  Walker.  A  farmer  boy,  a  noble 
boy,  while  there  got  acquainted  with  the  young  lady.  They  were 
engaged.  In  June  last  she  came  out  there  to  be  married.  He  took 
her  out  to  his  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  that  he  was  farming.  He 
had  his  automobile,  he  had  all  the  conveniences  to  make  life 
pleasant  on  the  farm.  When  she  surveyed  it  she  said,  "Good-bye,  I 
would  rather  live  in  town  than  to  live  on  the  farm." 

A  farmer  came  to  me  in  one  of  these  meetings  and  said,  "Mr. 
Moses,  I  sent  my  boy  to  Manhattan  and  I  gave  him  a  four-year 
course;  I  have  seven  quarter  sections;  I  expected  John  to  come 
back  and  take  hold  of  this  and  relieve  me  and  my  wife,  who  are 
getting  old.  What  did  he  do?  He  studied  civil  engineering  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  was  coming  back  to  help  me  out  on  the 
farm  he  said,  'No,  father,  I  don't  want  to  work  any  more  on  the 
farm,  I  want  something  better  than  the  farm.' " 

Why,  to  illustrate  an  old  saying,  John,  who  had  been  studying 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  various  sciences  came  back  home  and 
was  not  doing  anything.  He  was  tdo  high  toned  to  put  on  his  over- 
alls and  work.  The  father  said  to  him,  "John,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  What  are  you  going  to  do?  We  are  getting  old,  father  and 
mother  sacrificed  their  interests  to  teach  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?'  He  said,  "I  am  going  back  to  take  a  more  thorough 
course."  The  father  said,  "Now,  John,  as  long  as  you  are  here 
with  me  you  have  got  to  work.  Come  on  out  to  the  barn."  And  the 
father  said,  "What  is  that  fork  in  Latin?"  John  said,  "Why,  it  is 
forkibus."  The  father  said,  "Now  you  take  that  forkibus  and  you 
pitch  that  manuribus  over  into  the  wagonibus  or  I  will  break  your 
damn  backibus.  I  am  going  to  get  you  to  work,  John;  you  are  not 
going  to  live  on  me  any  longer." 

But  here  is  another  proposition:  Why  is  it  that  the  old  woman 
and  the  old  man  on  the  farm  after  a  series  of  years  will  seek  the 
town  for  conveniences  and  for  a  better  and  easier  life,  which  is 
right,  and  which  they  are  entitled  to?  Why  don't  the  boys  and 
girls  take  it  up?     It  is  simply  because  there  is  no  community  of 
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interest  there.  There  is  nothing  to  make  home  pleasant  or  the 
surroundings  pleasant. 

A  man  came  to  me  not  long  ago  that  had  a  large  farm  and  he 
said,  "What  do  you  think,  my  eldest  boy,  I  have  seven  children,  my 
eldest  boy  has  gone  over  to  my  neighbor  and  is  working  for  $20  a 
month?"  I  said:  "Why  did  you  permit  him  to  do  it?  Why  didn't 
you  give  him  $30  a  month  instead  of  $20?"  He  said.  "Well,  you 
know  he  will  have  this  when  I  am  dead."  Said  I,  "That  man  wants 
a  home  of  his  own  before  you  are  dead;  what  interest  have  you 
taken  in  your  children  to  make  them  love  home  and  the  surround- 
ings? Why  don't  you  go  to  him  and  say,  'John,  come  back  and 
take  that  forty  acres  over  there,  plow  it,  sow  it  and  what  you  get 
out  of  it  is  yours;'  and  in  that  way  let  him  build  up  a  farm  of  his 
own  so  that  he  will  love  it  and  there  have  a  home  of  his  own  in 
time?" 

Another  man  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "My  boy  and  girl  have 
gone  to  Manhattan,  they  have  taken  a  thorough  course,  they  know 
everything  about  farming  and  about  the  dairy,  but  they  say  'farm 
life  is  too  hard,  papa,  I  am  going  away.'  "  I  said,  "Dou't  you  let 
them  go  away,  you  get  them  an  automobile,  you  can  afford  it,  and 
let  them  come  to  town  of  an  evening  and  have  all  the  privileges 
that  a  town  life  will  give  them;  let  them  have  the  lectures,  let 
them  have  the  Chautauqua  and  they  will  come  back  home  better 
satisfied  with  that  home;  let  them  have  everything.  I  would  make 
home  so  pleasant  that  they  won't  leave  home.  But  mind  you,  you 
can't  keep  that  boy  and  girl  there  without  they  are  partners  in  your 
home  and  in  your  farm.  You  must  realize  that  one  fact,  that  that 
boy  and  girl  have  spent  the  better  part  of  twenty-one  years  of  their 
life  in  making  that  home  and  that  farm.  Now  you  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  say  to  John  and  say  to  Mary,  'There  is  160  acres 
over  there,  that  is  yours;  you  can  work  and  build  a  home  here  for 
yourselves  and  live  close  by  father  and  mother  and  our  interests 
will  be  mutual,  and  when  we  are  older  you  are  near  by  to  look 
after  us.' " 

Why,  sirs,  last  Sunday  evening  I  took  my  auto  to  ride  down 
south  of  the  river  to  visit,  as  I  generally  do.  And  there  is  one  mis- 
take we  country  bankers  make  and  merchants  make  in  not  getting 
in  closer  touch  with  our  farmer  friends.  No  banker  living  in  any 
community,  and  no  merchant,  should  be  in  that  community  over  a 
year  without  he  has  clasped  the  hand  of  every  farmer  and  every 
woman  and  chuckled  every  child  under  the  chin. 
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A  farmer  told  me,  "I  have  been  trading  with  you  for  thirty- 
years  and  you  never  have  visited  me;  why,  I  could  give  you  more 
business  if  you  would  just  come  out  and  see  me."  They  like  to  see 
you.  They  like  to  have  you  around.  And  you  get  better  acquainted 
with  them  and  you  know  better  how  to  make  your  loans  count. 

But  to  get  to  the  point,  I  was  riding  along  with  my  family  and 
my  son  said  to  me,  "Let's  go  up  and  see  Bill  Jones,  over  there." 
"Why,"  said  I,  "Where  does  he  live?"  He  said,  "Up  in  that  house." 
We  v/ent  up  to  Bill  Jones'  house.  We  came  up  to  a  magnificent 
home  that  had  a  porch  that  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars  alone; 
electric  lights  were  flitting  all  around  it;  cement  walks,  150  feet  to 
the  barn  and  around  his  home.  He  asked,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
go  in?  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  you  inside."  He  took  us 
inside  that  home,  six  miles  from  our  town,  that  was  fixed  up  almost 
as  fine  as  any  home  in  the  city.  He  had  his  double  parlors,  he  had 
his  hardwood  floors,  he  had  his  rugs,  his  piano  and  he  had  a  bed- 
room for  each  one  of  the  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  had  as 
fine  a  bathroom  fixed  up  as  any  in  the  city.  He  had  a  billiard 
room  fixed  up  for  his  sons  with  the  best  equipment  in  it.  "Why," 
I  inquired,  "Aren't  you  a  little  extravagant?"  "Oh,  no,"  he  said, 
"We  came  from  Pennsylvania,  we  worked  hard  up  in  the  old  rock 
hills  there;  in  eight  years  we  have  made  this,"  and  he  continued, 
"My  boys  have  made  it  and  no  home  is  too  good  for  them.  I  have 
fixed  this  home  up  for  them  and  I  want  them  to  enjoy  it,"  and  he 
said,  "Moses,  I  never  heard  one  of  my  boys  say  they  would  like  to 
leave  the  home."  I  asked,  "Have  you  done  anything  else?"  "Why 
yes,"  he  replied,  "Right  over  there  is  a  forty-acre  patch  and  over 
here  another  has  tv/enty  acres;  I  give  it  to  them  according  to  their 
ages.  I  am  making  it  so  interesting  that  after  five  or  six  years 
more  they  will  have  a  home  of  their  own,  Moses,  they  are  going 
to  stay  here;  they  are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  population  of  this 
county;   they  are  going  to  make  it  tell  in  the  future." 

Now  with  all  this  sum  and  substance  of  your  farming,  what  have 
you  to  offer  for  immigration  in  any  of  your  towns,  in  any  of  your 
counties,  in  any  of  your  states?  You  have  got  them  filled  up  with 
landlords.  No  subdivision  of  the  land.  Out  in  my  county  there  was 
a  man  that  owned  ten  thousand  acres  of  land.  They  could  put  four 
or  five  hundred  acres  in  wheat  if  they  only  got  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Why?  Because  they  could  do  it  three  months  in  the  year 
and  rest  nine  months  in  the  year.  What  have  you  to  offer  for  immi- 
gration to  increase  the  population  in  your  state  which  ought  to  be 
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Increased  to  double  what  it  is?  Simply  the  intense  farming  that 
you  are  talking  about.  Look  at  France  and  see  how  they  have 
done  it.  As  this  Professor  said,  in  every  township  in  France  the 
farmer  tries  to  see  how  he  can  best  get  the  results  out  of  the 
land  in  that  section.  Today  France  is  the  richest  nation  under  the 
sun  for  its  acreage.  It  never  borrows.  It  always  loans.  But  its 
people  are  also  urging  the  small  farm  because  the  farmer  can  take 
better  care  of  it.  If  a  man  owns  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  there  he  knows  by  computation  the  farmer  that  has  forty 
acres  of  ground  will  bring  forth  the  largest  results  and  that  forty 
acres  will  bring  forth  as  much  as  160  acres,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
sell  that  land  because  if  that  land  is  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  and 
he  is  getting  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre  it  is  not  paying  him 
three  per  cent  upon  his  investment  and  if  he  can  farm  with  forty 
acres  and  get  what  you  can  from  160,  he  can  well  afford  to  sell  his 
120  acres  and  stick  to  the  forty  acres. 

Go,  if  j'ou  please,  on  the  intense  farming  districts  of  South 
Carolina  and  into  Colorado.  Go,  if  you  please,  from  San  Beruadino 
for  sixty  miles  along  up  a  rocky  path  into  Los  Angeles.  Go  from 
there,  if  you  please,  down  to  Riverside  for  ten  miles  where  its 
water  and  everything  is  so  pleasant  and  the  commimity  interest  is 
manifested;  along  where  the  housewife  is  stepping  across  the  fence 
or  through  the  gate  and  visiting  her  neighbor;  where  the  audi- 
torium, where  the  schools,  and  where  the  entertainments  are  going 
on  every  day  and  every  night  for  the  interest  of  the  people.  Or, 
if  you  please,  go  to  Utah  where  you  have  the  Mormon  interest. 
And  a^  I  asked  the  twelve  apostles  whom  I  have  been  associated 
with  for  six  years  in  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  "How  do  you 
keep  your  boys  and  girls  home?  How  is  it  you  can  send  them  out 
to  foreign  lands  and  they  still  are  true  to  the  faith?"  "Why,"  he 
answered,  "We  instill  it  into  them  from  childhood  up  and  we  make 
it  so  interesting  for  them  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  that 
they  love  it."  "Come  with  me,"  says  one  bishop,  "I  will  tell  you 
how  we  keep  our  boys  and  girls  at  home."  And  so  he  took  me  at 
night  down  to  the  community  hall;  up  on  a  platform  was  the  piano 
and  the  organ.  He  says,  "As  bishop  I  open  the  dance  this  evening 
and  I  open  it  with  prayer;  after  two  hours  I  close  it  with  prayer.  I 
leave  the  boys  and  girls.  You  have  got  to  get  the  boys  and  girls 
interested  so  they  will  stay  there,  and  then  you  have  to  make  it 
profitable  to  keep  them  there." 
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Mr.  Chapman:    I  have  these  two  telegrams  to  read. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  Aug.  7,  1912. 
Joseph  Chapman,  Jr., 

Chairman  Agriculture  Convention, 

Care  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 
Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting. 

W.  F.  KEYSER. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  6,  1912. 
Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  President, 

Conference  of  Agricultural  Development  and  Educational  Com- 
mittees, Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  twenty-seventh  biennial  session  of 
the  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
convening  here  today,  prevents  my  attendance  at  your  important 
conference.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  the  state  and  national  organizations, 
never  have  engaged  in  a  more  patriotic  or  unselfish  work  than  is 
embraced  in  the  splendid  program  provided  for  the  Conference  of 
the  Committees  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Education,  nor 
calculated  to  bring  more  substantial  benefits  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Illinois  bankers,  under  the  direction  of  their  talented  presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Harris,  already  have  committed  themselves  to  this 
great  work. 

WILLIAM  G.  EDENS, 
Secretary,    Committee    on    Agriculture   and   Vocational   Education, 

Illinois  Bankers'  Association. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  be  crowded 
this  afternoon.  We  will  have  two  extra  addresses  and  we  will  con- 
fine each  of  the  speakers,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  to  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  and  if  they  can  as  conveniently  condense  it  into 
twenty  we  would  appreciate  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  at  the 
cars  promptly  at  five  minutes  to  five  tonight,  so  that  we  must  crowd 
our  meeting  a  little  this  afternoon,  not  unnecessarily,  but  make  all 
the  haste  we  can.  For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  take  up  at  this 
time  the  matter  of  the  proceedings.  It  will  take  some  six  to  eight 
tons  of  paper  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  if  we 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  last  year's  conference.  At  that  time 
seven  states  were  represented  in  the  conference  and  took  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  proceedings  and  two  thousand  copies  were  or- 
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dered  at  a  subsequent  time.  You  can  see  from  the  character  of 
the  talks  this  morning  that  they  are  the  kind  of  talks  you  want 
your  bankers  in  your  own  state  to  read.  You  want  them  to  become 
familiar  with  this  subject.  In  other  words  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  is  a  text  book,  practically,  for  the  work  you  will  try  to 
do  in  your  state.  For  that  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  one  of  your  members  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  If  we 
should  get  these  splendid  addresses  and  confine  them  only  to  the 
people  who  are  in  this  room  we  would  almost  have  committed  a 
crime.  These  are  the  kind  of  talks  that  ought  to  be  put  within 
reach  of  the  people.  They  ought  to  have  them.  Now  last  year  in 
some  of  the  states  the  banker  received  letters  from  the  secretary 
notifying  him  that  this  copy  of  the  proceedings  were  being  for- 
warded to  him  and  to  read  it.  And  after  he  had  read  it  to  take  it  to 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper  and  ask  that  editor  to  run  these  ad- 
dresses from  time  to  time  and  comment  on  them  editorially.  In 
that  way  you  reach  millions  of  people.  The  newspapers  are  anxious 
for  just  this  kind  of  addresses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sub- 
jects before  the  people  of  this  country  today.  I  remember  when 
the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  met  at  Briar  Cliff  last  spring  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture was  there  and  the  reporters  from  those  great  newspapers  in 
New  York  hounded  the  life  out  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  find  out  what  was  being  done  in  these  different  states  along  this 
line  and  they  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  other  committees. 
They  were  not  interested  in  them  because  the  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  the  Bankers'  Association  Convention.  But 
they  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  it  is  a  live  one.  I  don't 
know  of  any  quicker  way  to  ascertain  how  many  copies  we  are 
going  to  need  of  this  book  than  to  ask  the  states  to  do  just  exactly 
what  they  did  last  year.  The  committees  at  the  conference  last 
year  stated  how  many  members  were  in  their  association  and  how 
many  copies  of  the  book  they  would  be  responsible  for.  I  told  you 
in  the  beginning  this  is  a  demoncratic  organization  with  no  treas- 
urer. These  books  will  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  apiece  and 
probably  less.  And  when  you  say  how  many  copies  you  will  take 
that  means  that  you  will  account  to  the  secretary  from  your  state 
association  for  that  number  of  copies.  The  copies  can  be  mailed 
either  direct  from  Minneapolis  or  shipped  to  the  local  secretary 
or  the  chairman  of  your  committee  and  sent  out  from  your  local 
office  with  a  special  letter  from  your  committee  to  the  members 
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of  your  association.  Now,  if  you  will  speak  up  just  as  rapidly  as 
possible  how  many  copies  of  this  book  you  want  Mr.  Frost,  the 
secretary,  will  take  it  down. 

The  delegates  from  the  following  states  responded  as  follows: 

Wisconsin     1,000  Montana    500 

Missouri 1,500  Iowa    2,000 

Minnesota  1,500  New  York 1,500 

Kansas  1,200  Indiana    700 

Texas    1,500  Michigan  750 

Oklahoma    1,000  West  Virginia 500 

S'orth  Dakota 2,000  Illinois   500 

Soutli   Carolina 1,000  Nebraska    1,000 

Colorado    500  Vermont    100 

Ohio    1,000  South    Dakota 1,000 

Mr.  Chapman:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  adjourn  to  the  dining 
room.  I  would  like  to  request  that  all  the  delegates  register. 
These  are  going  to  be  the  badges  which  will  show  who  are  the 
delegates  and  who  are  not.  The  delegates  will  be  entertained  at 
luncheon,  and  their  wives,  if  they  have  them  with  them,  and  at 
five  minutes  to  five  this  afternoon  we  will  be  at  the  car  two  blocks 
from  here  and  start  for  Lake  Minnetonka,  where  j-ou  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Bankers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  a  dinner  at 
which  we  will  have  some  informal  speeches  by  the  members  of 
the  conference.  It  is  going  to  be  very  important  that  you  stay  in 
the  hotel  and  are  back  in  this  room  at  two  o'clock  because  we  will 
start  the  meeting  promptly  at  two  o'clock.  We  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

August  7,  1912 

2:00  P.  M. 

RADISSON  HOTEL,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr.  Chapman:     Now,  Mr.  Photographer,  are  you  ready? 

A  Voice:     I  am  just  about  ready,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Chapman:  You  tell  the  people  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
You  know  better  than  I  do. 

A  Voice:     Just  a  minute  and  I  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Vv^hile  the  photographer  is  getting  ready,  and 
we  won't  wait  very  much  longer  for  him,  because  we  are  fifteen 
minutes  late  now,  I  will  announce  that  the  secretary  reports  twenty 
states  have  ordered  over  20,000  of  these  proceedings  and  there  are 
still  ten  states  to  hear  from  so  I  don't  think  there  is  much  ques- 
tion but  what  the  edition  of  these  proceedings  v/ill  go  about  25,000. 
It  would  not  go  20,000  unless  men  like  yourselves  knew  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  the  people  want.  I  predict  that  this  book  is 
going  to  be  a  very  valuable  text  book  for  any  business  man  or 
any  farmer  because  it  is  going  to  help  make  a  business  man  of 
the  farmer  and  it  is  going  to  help  make  a  farmer  of  the  business 
man. 

Mr.  Frost:  A  few  of  these  orders  were  changed,  but  there 
isn't  any  doubt  but  what  they  will  all  come  in. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  think  we  will  have  the  first  address  and  then 
the  photographer  can  take  the  picture.  The  first  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  will  be  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  President  of  the  Georgia 
College  of  Agriculture.  When  the  committees  from  the  various 
bankers'  associations  were  in  Washington  last  winter  I  think  it 
was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  forceful  speak- 
ers before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  Dr.  Soule  of 
Georgia.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the  United  States 
in  his  particular  line  and  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Soule,  who  will  address  the  conference. 
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EXTENSION      TEACHING      AND      AGRICULTURAL      DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,   Pres.  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  subject  matter  considered  under  this  caption  may  he  divided 
into  four  sections:  First,  Is  there  need  of  extension  teaching  in 
agriculture;  second,  "V\Tiat  sliould  extension  teaching  include? 
third,  Suggestions  for  the  organization  of  the  work  along  efficient 
lines;  fourth,  Some  data  with  reference  to  the  progress  and  results 
attained  hy  this  method  of  instruction. 

The  Need  of  Extension  Teaciiing. 

The  present  condition  of  our  agriculture  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  a  great  depletion  in  soil 
fertility  has  taken  place  in  recent  years;  nor  has  the  malpractice 
in  this  direction  been  arrested.  The  progress  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  soil  conservation.  It  is  the  one  primal  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  when  rationally  managed.  Upon  its  successful 
manipulation  depend  the  social,  educational  and  industrial  attain- 
ments of  the  people  who  own  and  operate  it.  An  appreciation  of 
its  deficiencies,  methods  of  overcoming  these  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  the  power  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  highly  productive 
condition  constitute  the  fundamental  and  constructive  factors  upon 
which  our  whole  social  and  industrial  fabric  rests.  If  any  means 
may  be  devised  by  which  knowledge  affecting  the  soil  may  be 
obtained  and  placed  before  our  land  owners  which  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  high  yields,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  soil  and  reduce  the  cost  of  making  their 
crops,  it  will  subserve  the  interests  of  the  nation  more  efficiently 
than  anything  else  which  may  be  suggested  at  the  present  time. 

The  yields  per  acre  of  our  farm  crops  have  fallen  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  and  this  in  spite  of  the  sporadic  efforts  made  here  and 
there  to  maintain  or  increase  yields  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  by 
the  use  of  various  soil  amendments.  The  situation  is  therefore 
one  of  national  concern,  and  the  importance  of  the  case  can  not 
easily  be  overstated.  Cheap  and  abundant  raw  materials  furnish 
the  basis  of  all  industries,  and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the 
stimulation  of  production  along  more  economic  lines  than  have 
been  followed  becomes  essential  to  the  welfare  and  permanency 
of  our  industries.  From  this  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  the 
farmer  is  expected  to  raise  his  crop  and  sell  it  at  non-remunerative 
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prices.  Far  from  it.  There  are,  however,  two  view  points  of  pro- 
duction which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  One  is  increasing  the 
yield  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost;  the  other  is  lessening  the  yield 
and  selling  at  an  unusually  high  price.  The  one  method  does  not 
benefit  the  farmer  any  more  than  the  other,  yet  limited  production 
and  high  prices  tend  to  stifle  industry,  and  to  make  the  cost  of 
living  prohibitive  for  those  who  live  away  from  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lack  of  system  and  definite  business  methods  on 
the  farm  has  resulted  in  driving  a  large  percentage  of  what 
formerly  constituted  our  agricultural  population  into  congested 
areas  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  has  brought  about  a  condition 
of  serious  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
the  crowding  of  the  former  agricultural  population  into  the  city 
has  left  the  farms  undermanned,  and  with  an  unsufficient  supply 
of  labor  to  operate  them  satisfactorily  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  to 
cultivation  which  inventive  genius  has  brought  about  in  the  de- 
velopment of  labor-saving  implements  and  devices.  If  there  had 
been  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  soil,  it  is  possible  that 
under  more  intelligent  systems  of  management,  the  change  of 
population  from  rural  to  urban  witnessed  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  and  the  present  degree  of  unrest  brought  about  by  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  would  have  been  obviated. 

With  such  knowledge  available  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
seen  the  value  of  their  holdings  depreciate  would  eaeily  have  paid 
off  the  mortgage,  established  a  savings  bank  account,  educated 
their  children,  improved  their  homes,  and  become  more  valuable 
and  successful  citizens  from  every  point  of  view. 

There  is  much  talk  at  the  present  time  of  the  movement  back 
to  the  land.  The  great  need  is  to  point  out  to  the  land  owner, 
and  to  the  boy  and  girl  living  in  the  country  the  possibilities  of 
farming  where  scientific  policies  are  inaugurated,  and  when  this 
is  done  the  urban  movement  will  have  been  checkmated.  The 
nation  is  about  to  lose  its  economic  equilibrium  unless  the  cityward 
movement  is  retarded.  Could  any  more  crucial  situation  develop 
than  this?  The  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  has  not  been 
appreciated  as  it  should  be,  or  else  a  greater  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  and  rehabilitate  rural  conditions  would  have  been  made  before 
this  late  date.  There  is  now  a  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  rural 
population  and  no  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Under  the  conditions  buying  and  selling  is  not  carried  on 
satisfactorily  and  low  prices  continue  to  dishearten  the  farmer. 
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Without  social  or  business  organizations  to  protect  and  inspire  him, 
he  loses  interest  in  his  business  and  drifts  away  from  the  land. 

Farmers  obviously  need  help  in  many  directions,  and  it  is 
essential  that  it  bo  brought  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and  in 
the  most  acceptable  and  easily  understood  manner.  One  who  has 
given  any  thought  to  the  situation  realizes  at  once  that  scientific 
knowledge  as  affecting  the  problems  of  the  farm  has  entirely  out- 
run practice.  Agencies  have  been  developed  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury which  through  research  have  discovered  a  wide  array  of 
facts  which  put  into  practice  would  revolutionize  farm  production, 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  dominate  nature  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  where  she  now  dominates  him  because  of  his  lack  of 
technical  information  relating  to  his  business.  The  oft-repeated 
suggestion  that  an  agricultural  revolution  may  be  brought  about 
is  not  a  myth  of  the  imagination,  but  one  of  the  facts  now  as  well 
demonstrated  as  man's  mastery  of  electricity;  but  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  known  or  appreciated  concerning  this  matter,  but  little  has 
ever  been  done  to  put  the  knowledge  which  is  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  result  in  an  acceptable  form  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  must  possess  it  if  the  end  sought  is  to  be  attained. 

What  Should  Extension  Teaching   Include? 

An  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  under  this 
caption  calls  for  a  definition  of  what  extension  teaching  may  prop- 
erly include.  The  term  is  difficult  to  define  because  of  the  variety 
of  subjects  embraced.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  method  of  disseminating  information  on  all  topics  related  to 
agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  to  those  who  are 
non-resident  at  an  agricultural  college  and  not  in  position  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  course  offered  therein.  The  stupendous  nature 
of  this  task  is  not  and  has  not  been  appreciated  up  to  this  time. 
The  word  stupendous  is  used  advisedly,  for  extension  teaching  as 
defined  above  proposes  to  convey  definite  knowledge  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  state.  It  is  the  one  method  which  suggests  itself  as 
capable  of  enabling  the  agricultural  colleges  to  reach  the  masses 
of  farmers  more  or  less  effectively.  It  is  certainly  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  institutions  which  attempt  to 
serve  them.  Surely,  it  is  the  logical  method  for  truth  must  be 
discovered  and  established  through  the  researches  of  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  before  it  can  be  dissemi- 
nated, and  the  present  demand  made  upon  such  institutions  for 
service  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  indicates  that  they  will 
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of  necessity  have  to  undertake  instructional  work  of  this  character. 

This  plan  contemplates  that  the  agricultural  colleges  shall 
become  a  clearing  house  for  all  those  activities  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  advance  country  life.  The  diversity  of  subjects  embraced 
under  the  term  agriculture  and  the  various  interests  to  be  served 
suggest  at  once  the  organization  of  extension  work  along  a  number 
of  definite  lines.  Some  systematic  instruction  may  naturally  be 
undertaken,  but  much  of  the  work  will  be  of  a  more  or  less 
informal  nature.  Under  systematic  instruction  may  be  included 
what  is  knov/n  as  the  extension  school,  which  undertakes,  as  its 
name  show^s,  to  carry  on  definite  instructions  along  certain  lines 
in  a  given  community  for  a  period  of  three  days  to  a  month. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of  extension  teach- 
ing which  can  be  inaugurated  In  any  state. 

The  experimental  farm  or  definite  soil  test  area  will  follow 
next  in  importance.  It  should  be  laid  down  on  a  well-defined  type 
of  soil  which  covers  a  considerable  area  of  one  or  more  counties, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  through  physical  and 
chemical  examination  of  the  soil  its  main  defects,  and  how  these 
might  be  supplied  most  economically  to  increase  the  yields. 

Correspondence  courses  would  be  found  helpful.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  instance  is  based  on  outlines  or  syllabi  furnished  those 
enrolled.  The  lecture  and  reading  course  will  also  be  found  help- 
ful in  many  communities.  In  other  instances  study  clubs  may 
be  formed,  and  last  but  not  least  under  this  division  would  be 
ranked  the  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

Under  the  head  of  informal  teaching  may  be  grouped  a  great 
variety  of  agencies.  Of  these  probably  the  most  efllcient  is  the 
farmers'  institute,  an  old  and  well-established  organization  which 
has  served  as  one  of  the  main  factors  for  the  dissemination  of 
such  agricultural  knowledge  as  the  farmers  have  received  up  to 
this  time.  Then  would  come  the  farmers'  week  generally  arranged 
for  at  the  Agricultural  College.  Conferences  of  one  kind  and 
another  may  be  arranged  either  at  the  College  or  in  various  local 
centers.     The  occasional  lecture  would  come  under  this  head. 

Under  object  lesson  teaching  may  be  grouped,  the  farm  demon- 
stration work,  the  special  train,  the  fair  exhibit,  and  the  educa- 
tional excursion.  Publications  will  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  extension  service,  and  should  include  the  press  bulletins  sent 
out  weekly  or  monthly,  the  leaflet  or  agricultural  periodical,  series 
of    popular   bulletins,    and    traveling   agricultural    libraries.      These 
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include  some  of  the  more  important  and  definite  waj's  in  which  the 
extension  service  would  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  constit- 
uency. 

Suggestions  for  the  Organization  of  the  Work. 

The  nature  of  the  work  involved  makes  it  apparent  at  the 
outset  that  it  must  be  carefully  organized  and  efficiently  manned 
v/here  effective  service  is  contemplated.  The  men  chosen  for 
this  line  of  work  must  be  leaders  in  their  respective  fields;  experts 
in  fact  and  reality.  There  was  a  time  when  the  college  man  might 
not  have  been  in  as  close  touch  with  the  farmer  as  was  desirable, 
but  a  marvellous  change  in  this  respect  has  lately  taken  place;  so 
recently  in  fact  that  many  leaders  in  extension  work  have  not  yet 
fully  realized  it. 

In  the  administration  of  the  work  it  will  be  well  to  have  an 
executive  secretary  or  a  director  of  the  extension  service  with  a 
staff  of  men  and  clerks  under  his  control.  This  constitutes  the 
nucleus  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  work.  The 
experts  needed  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  etc.,  will  be  delegated  from  the  members  of 
the  specialized  staffs  of  these  departments  by  the  heads  of  the 
same  on  request  of  the  extension  director.  By  this  method  of 
organization  departmental  integrity  is  preserved  and  every  man 
is  not  only  brought  in  touch  vv^ith  the  College  and  the  student 
body,  but  with  the  people  of  the  state  as  well.  This  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  experience  gives  variety  and  facility  to  the  work, 
and  enables  every  man  employed  in  the  institution  to  engage  in 
extension  work  in  an  acceptable  manner  without  injury  to  his  col- 
lege  duties. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  a  state  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  appropriation,  and  of  course,  the  organization  must  be 
adapted  to  meet  local  needs.  The  nature  of  the  task  involved 
makes  it  clear  that  liberal  appropriations  are  essential  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  satisfactorily.  These  suggestions  relative  to  the 
organization  are  made  as  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in 
this  line  of  endeavor. 

In  organizing  extension  work  within  the  confines  of  any  state, 
the  college  should,  of  course,  undertake  to  establish  a  satisfactory 
relationship  with  all  other  agencies  at  work  therein.  These 
agencies  may  include  the  Experiment  Station,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  farmers'  institute  organizations,  noi'mal 
schools,  district  agricultural  schools  and  the  XJ.  S.  Department  of 
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Agriculture.  A  co-operative  plan  of  work  can  generally  be  arrived 
at  wliich  will  be  satisfactory  and  enable  all  to  work  together  in 
harmony  and  with  greater  success  than  if  they  endeavored  to 
operate  independently.  The  number  of  agencies  to  consider  and 
the  relationship  which  they  will  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  undertaken  by  each  can  only  be  properly 
determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  local  conditions.  An 
attempt  to  offer  specific  suggestions  along  this  line  is  therefore 
both  impracticable  and  inadvisable.  New  alignments  and  adjust- 
ments will  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  this 
will  nccessai'ily  be  true  of  any  new  work  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive nature.  There  is  no  reason  for  discouragement  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  for  the  task  will  not  be  more  difficult  than  that 
faced  by  those  charged  with  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  several 
states  within  the  last  half  century. 

Naturally,  the  center  of  extension  teaching  in  a  given  state 
must  be  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the  only  institution  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  with  the  local  specialized  knowledge 
necessary  to  ^'y  the  work  on  effectively.  It  is  a  personal  work 
and  can  not  ;arried  on  at  long  range  or  by  those  unfamiliar 

with  the  people  ^nd  the  conditions  to  be  remedied.  While  some  gen- 
eral principles  might  hold  good  over  wide  areas  of  the  country, 
the  crops,  soils  and  seasonal  conditions  existing  in  the  different 
sections  of  a  given  state  are  at  wide  variance,  and  advice  of  real 
benefit  to  the  farmer  can  only  be  given  by  those  who  have  traveled 
extensively  in  the  state  and  studied  the  accumulated  data  gathered 
through  the  researches  carried  on  by  such  institutions.  It  would 
be  suicidal  to  attempt  to  carry  the  work  on  in  any  other  manner. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  all  men  capable  of  judging  the 
situation  with  accuracy. 

Progress  and  Results  of  the  V/ork. 
While  the  public  has  not  yet  realized  the  all-important  nature 
of  extension  teaching  so  far  as  agricultural  topics  are  concerned, 
the  work  has  already  made  remarkable  progress.  Six  years  ago 
practically  nothing  had  been  done  along  this  line  save  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers'  institutes.  Now  there  are  extension  departments 
in  more  than  thirty  states,  employing  several  hundred  men  as 
specialists.  In  nineteen  states  alone,  more  than  one  million  people 
were  reached  through  this  agency  in  1910-11,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $387,000.00.     In  1911-12  more  than  $562,000.00  was  appropriated 
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by  thirty-five  states  for  work  of  this  character,  and  growth  In  this 
direction  has  just  commenced.  It  is  quite  evident  from  these 
figures  that  every  state  college  of  agriculture  will  have  a  well 
organized  extension  department  within  a  short  time,  and  that  the 
appropriations  for  this  work  will  amount  to  several  million  dollars 
in  the  aggregate,  and  many  million  farmers  will  be  reached  in  a 
manner  which  will  insure  and  increase  their  efficiency  as  pro- 
ducers. It  is  now  conceded  that  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  have  had  a  marvelous  influence  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  service  w^hich  these  institutions  have  rendered  up  to  the 
present  time  is  to  be  greatly  magnified  through  the  development 
of  their  extension  teaching  facilities. 

In  justification  of  this  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite 
briefly  what  has  and  is  being  accomplished  along  this  line  in 
Georgia.  The  first  extension  work  authorized  by  the  state  was 
commenced  two  years  ago  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.00  per 
annum.  In  1911  the  work  had  become  so  popu.lar  that  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $45,500.00,  for  each  of  the  years  of  1912  and 
1913.  The  work  undertaken  in  the  years  of  1910  and  1911  included 
the  holding  of  itinerant  or  traveling  schools,  farmers'  institutes, 
teachers'  institutes,  miscellaneous  meetings  for  farmers  and 
teachers,  the  organization  of  fruit  and  truck  societies,  and  boys' 
corn  clubs  and  girls'  canning  clubs.  Educational  trains  have  also 
been  operated.  In  all  in  these  two  initial  years  of  work  444  meet- 
ings were  held  attended  by  76,663  people;  the  distance  traveled 
was  126,639  miles.  Including  the  train  service  more  than  758 
meetings  were  held,  attended  by  576,633  people,  while  the  distance 
traveled  aggregated  more  than  178,517  miles. 

With  the  larger  appropriations  now  available  all  lines  of  work 
already  in  existence  have  been  greatly  expanded,  and  many  new 
lines  inaugurated.  The  popularity  of  the  work  grows  with  leaps 
and  bounds.  For  intance,  the  19  extensions  schools  held  in  1912 
were  attended  by  4,420  persons.  These  schools  lasted  for  four  days 
each  and  were  scattered  over  the  state  so  that  a  large  territory 
was  effectively  covered.  Twenty-one  carefully  systematized  lec- 
tures were  given  at  each  of  these  points,  a  syllabus  being  furnished 
free  to  each  person  enrolled.  It  was  both  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  sight  to  see  from  50  to  500  farmers  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  these  schools.  The  benefit  which  the  discussion  of  this 
systematized  knowledge  in  these  communities  is  to  confer  in  the 
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immediate  future  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  extension  school  has  become  a  permanent 
factor  in  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education  in  Georgia. 

Farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  103  out  of  the  147  counties  in 
the  state  in  1911  with  an  attendance  of  21,870  persons.  Already 
this  j'ear  74  miscellaneous  farmers'  and  teachers'  meetings  have 
been  held,  attended  by  6,000  persons.  Boys'  corn  clubs  have  been 
formed  in  123  counties  with  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately 
8,000.  Girls'  canning  clubs  have  been  organized  in  23  counties  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  approximately  2,000.  Girls'  clubs  would  easily 
have  been  foi'med  in  twice  as  many  counties  had  funds  and  workers 
been  available.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  association  with  the  school 
authorities  of  the  state  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  is  reaching  out  and  influencing  the  future  welfare  of  more 
than  10,000  Georgia  boys  and  girls.  The  greater  efficiency  in 
production  which  the  members  of  the  club  organizations  have 
shown  and  the  new  point  of  view  which  these  young  people  are 
acquiring  are  among  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  this  work  is 
conferring  upon  these  who  will  presently  be  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  organizing  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  state 
of  Georgia.  In  all  479  meetings  have  been  held,  98,478  persons 
reached  and  81,761  miles  traveled  vv'ithin  the  past  twelve  months, 
a  statement  which  conveys  but  feebly  some  idea  of  the  Interest 
which  the  people  of  the  state  are  taking  in  some  phases  of  the 
extension  work  as  now  conducted  by  the  College. 

New  lines  of  activity  which  have  been  taken  up  the  present 
year  are  the  soil  test  areas.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
department  of  agronomy  and  agricultural  chemistry.  Nineteen 
acres  of  land  in  as  many  distinct  soil  types  are  devoted  to  the 
work.  A  systematic  rotation  is  being  established  on  these  soil 
areas  in  association  with  fertilizer  test  plats.  The  chemical  depart- 
ment is  determining  the  apparent  deficiencies  in  these  soils,  while 
the  department  of  agronomy  is  supervising  the  planting  and  har- 
vesting of  the  crops.  Next  fall  more  definite  information  concern- 
ing Georgia  soils  will  be  available  for  the  guidance  of  her  farmers 
than  ever  existed  before.  Requests  from  many  counties  to  under- 
take work  of  this  character  have  been  declined  because  of  insuffl- 
cient  funds. 

In  addition,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  association  with  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  undertaking 
to  make  a  physical  survey  of  various  counties  in  the  state.     The 
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chemical  department  is  also  making  analyses  of  every  type  of  soil 
found  in  edch  county  surveyed.  It  is  expected  to  expand  and 
develop,  cliis  work  until  the  whole  state  is  covered,  and  thus  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers  the  most  definite  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge concerning  their  soils  which  science  can  obtain  for  them. 
The  value  of  work  of  this  character  systematized  and  carried  on 
for  a  series  of  years  can  not  be  judged  correctly  by  the  present 
generation,  but  it  means  to  develop  Georgia's  agricultural  practice 
along  definite  economic  lines  in  the  near  future. 

The  importance  and  need  of  this  class  of  work  can  be  better 
appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000- 
000  is  spent  in  the  state  each  year  for  commercial  fertilizers. 

Anthracnose  of  cotton  causes  a  loss  of  about  $10,000,000  annual- 
ly to  the  state.  The  department  of  cotton  industry  several  years 
ago  undertook  to  develop  a  strain  of  cotton,  which  was  named 
Sunbeam,  resistant  to  this  disease.  It  was  distributed  to  farmers  in 
twenty-one  counties  in  1911,  and  proved  itself  to  be  disease-resis- 
tant. It  will  be  cultivated  on  about  40  acres  of  land  in  each  one 
of  these  counties  in  1912.  In  addition  seed  has  been  sent  from  the 
College  to  38  other  counties  this  year.  The  progress  attending  the 
work  in  the  past  indicates  that  in  the  near  future  this  strain  of 
cotton  will  be  so  widely  distributed  in  the  state  that  the  disease 
of  anthracnose  may  be  successfully  held  in  check.  Pullnot  is  one 
of  the  standard  varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  many  sections  of 
Georgia.  The  following  data  concerning  its  performance  in  our 
demonstration  field  are  of  interest.  It  takes  68  bolls  to  make  a 
pound;  the  staple  is  i%6  of  an  inch  in  length;  it  shows  38  per  cent 
of  lint,  and  the  yield  in  1911  was  1,980  pounds  per  acre.  Sixty  bolls 
of  the  Sunbeam  cotton  make  a  pound;  the  staple  is  lYs  inches  in 
length;  it  shows  42  per  cent  of  lint;  and  the  yield  in  1911  was 
3,7G0  pounds.  The  possibilities  of  the  service  to  cotton  growers 
of  the  state  through  this  line  of  extension  development  are  unlim- 
ited. 

Georgia  is  celebrated  as  a  truck,  peach  and  pecan  state.  There 
are  many  diseases  and  troubles  afflicting  these  crops,  however, 
and  the  horticultural  department  has  undertaken  to  establish 
eleven  test  areas  in  the  state  for  the  study  of  these  particular 
diseases,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  department  will  show  as  fine 
a  record  as  characterizes  the  others  in  which  extension  service  was 
commenced  at  an  early  date. 
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The  need  of  improved  livestock  througliout  the  south  is 
recognized  by  all  who  have  studied  our  agricultural  conditions. 
The  College  has  distributed  more  than  100  head  of  pure-bred 
animals  to  farmers  in  various  counties  in  the  state  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  quality  considered.  It  has  introduced,  for  example,  the  Tam- 
worth  hog,  a  breed  unexcelled  for  grazing  purposes,  yet  pork  may 
be  made  for  about  half  the  cost  on  grazing  crops  as  on  a  ration 
of  corn  alone. 

An  active  interest  is  also  being  taken  in  the  campaign  waged 
for  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  which  has  now  been  elimin- 
ated from  several  counties.  Several  other  counties  will  soon  be 
free  from  this  menace  to  the  cattle  industry.  The  work  will  be 
continued  until  the  whole  state  is  freed. 

Co-operative  work  in  dairying  is  being  carried  on.  Eleven  silos 
were  built  last  year  under  the  the  supervision  of  the  College 
representative.  Advice  and  assistance  are  being  offered  some  38 
farmers  at  the  present  time  relative  to  the  feeding  and  management 
of  their  dairy  cows.  As  a  result  of  this  the  cost  of  maintenance 
has  been  reduced,  the  yield  increased,  and  many  robber  cows 
eliminated  from  the  herds. 

The  department  of  farm  mechanics  undertakes  to  furnish  plans 
for  various  farm  structures.  Something  like  275  plans  have  been 
sent  out  already  for  barns,  silos,  hog  houses  and  school  buildings. 

The  enumeration  of  other  extension  activities  would  prove  tire- 
some, but  sufficient  data  have  been  presented  to  show  the  efficacy 
and  desirability  of  work  of  this  character,  and  the  great  influence 
it  is  destined  to  exert  on  the  redirection  of  our  agricultural  practice 
and  the  development  of  a  constructive  economic  policy  by  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  The  further  endowment  of  this  work  and 
its  expansion  along  rational  lines  is  destined  to  double  and  treble 
the  producing  power  of  the  southern  farmer. 

Mr.  Chapman:    Has  anyone  any  question  to  ask  Dr.  Soule? 

Mr.  Shiras  of  Kansas:  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  an  agricultur- 
ist. I  want  to  go  back  and  talk  to  our  farmers  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  of  my  ground.  I  understand  that  statement  to  be  that 
sooner  or  later  all  these  lands  will  require  commercial  fertilizer. 
I  am  familiar  with  conditions  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Now  the  farm- 
ers there  have  an  idea  that  the  plowing  under  of  cow  peas  or 
clover  will  hold  the  fertility  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
You  are  a  soil  expert.      Can  a  person  do  that?      Can  we  hold  the 
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fertility?  Can  we  increase  the  fertility  of  that  soil  by  turning 
under  such  crops  as  alfalfa,  clover  or  cow  peas? 

Dr.  Soule:  We  can.  Yes,  we  can  improve  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  these  run-down  soils  I  was  talking  to  you  about  building 
up.  The  first  thing  is  to  plow  under  legumes  that  is  such  as  the 
cow  pea  and  other  crops.  We  don't  use  alfalfa  because  that  is 
not  well  adapted  to  our  state.  When  you  plow  under  alfalfa, 
or  plow  under  a  legume  you  are  adding  to  the  humus  of  the  soil. 
The  humus  of  the  soil  has  many  functions.  I  shall  not  stop  to  try 
to  explain  now,  but  it  Is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  soil.  In 
a  soil  devoid  of  humus  there  will  not  be  the  proper  bacterial  flora 
in  the  soil  nor  will  there  be  the  proper  fermentation  and  trans- 
formation of  plant  food.  It  will  go  on  very  slowly  and  may  hardly 
go  on  at  all.  Now  a  legume  has  the  power  of  gathering  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  when  the  little  white  nodules  develop  on  its 
roots  in  large  numbers  and  when  these  nodules  are  healthy.  We 
have  found  many  places  in  Georgia  where  the  nodules  do  not 
develop  properly  or  where  only  a  few  develop.  I  don't  think  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  established  yet  what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
a  crop  gathers  out  of  the  air  and  what  proportion  it  gathers  out 
of  the  ground.  In  your  soil  in  Kansas  you  may  get  that  nitrogen 
practically  all  out  of  the  air  and  you  may  get  a  lot  of  it  out  of 
your  soils  because  of  the  high  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain; 
although  I  think  probably  two-thirds  of  your  nitrogen,  maybe  more 
than  that,  is  gotten  out  of  the  air.  But  that  is  all  right  enough. 
Suppose  we  admit  we  can  keep  up  the  nitrogen  supply  indefinitely 
through  the  use  of  green  crops  plowed  under  and  through  legumes, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  phosphorus?  What  will  you  do 
about  the  potassium?  What  will  you  do  about  the  lime?  Now 
down  in  Georgia  we  have  a  sandy  soil.  The  cotton  raised  on  it 
rusts  very  badly.  The  rusting  of  the  cotton  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  one  of  two  or  three  things;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  soil  needs  drainage  or  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  pota-sh. 
Possibly  some  other  things  may  enter  in.  All  right.  We  will 
put  on  there  two  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  we  will 
put  it  in  deep  so  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  get  at  it  quickly.  Now 
I  have  seen  plants  transformed  as  to  yield  and  as  to  character 
by  that  treatment.  It  is  quite  evident  that  that  soil  and  that  plant 
had  to  have  potash. 

In  other  words,  potash  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  crop. 
Some  crops  may  need  a  great  deal  more  than  others.    For  instance. 
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legumes  will  lake  more.  There  is  no  way  known  up  to  this  time 
by  which  you  can  get  potassium  or  even  phosphorus  except  in 
commercial  form.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the.  soil  be  in  a 
sweet  condition,  if  you  please,  rather  than  acid,  if  it  is  to  produce 
crops  satisfactorily;  therefore,  you  must  have  lime,  which  has 
sweetening  power.  Now  some  of  the  soils  may  be  deficient  in  cal- 
cium, which  is  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  lime.  So  the  time 
will  come  in  Kansas  as  it  is  beginning  to  come  in  the  rich  lands  of 
Illinois  when  you  must  use  phosphorus  and  you  must  use  some 
potash  and  you  must  use  lime  in  very  considerable  quantities. 
That  condition  has  come  in  the  black  lands  of  Texas.  I  hey  have 
Bald  those  lands  there  were  bOU  feet  deep,  one  man  told  me,  where 
he  dug  a  well.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  quite  that  deep  or  not, 
but  they  saia  it  never  could  be  exhausted.  I  went  up  there  to  try 
to  make  a  speech  shortly  after  i  graduated  from  College  and  the 
consideration  1  received  made  me  feel  a  good  deal  like  tne  yellow 
dog  with  the  can  tied  to  his  tail.  They  thought  I  was  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  and  naturally  I  was  at  that  time,  but 
they  had  to  change  their  ideas.  I\ow  of  course  you  bring  up  this 
question,  of  whether  you  are  going  to  use  ground  rot  or  not  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  use  the  acid  phosphate.  Where  you 
nave  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  in  your  soil  I  think  you 
will  find  that  ground  rot  will  answer  very  well.  But  when  you 
take  a  situation  such  as  we  have  where  you  plow  under  a  crop 
of  cow  peas  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrates  and  put  in  an 
amount  that  will  make  two  hundred  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre;  if 
you  go  to  that  land  two  months  afterwards  I  will  defy  you  to 
find  a  vestige  of  it  in  the  soil  provided  you  have  plowed  it  deeply. 
It  has  been  absorbed  that  quickly.  I  don't  mean  that  the  nitrates 
have  all  gone  into  the  air  but  I  do  mean  you  can't  fill  up  a  supply 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  under  those  conditions  where  nitri- 
fication is  so  rapid  and  where  it  goes  on  practically  twelve  months 
In  the  year, 

Mr.  Chapman:  Dr.  Soule  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
the  magnificent  address  you  have  given  us.  Our  time  is  going 
by  very  rapidly.  It  is  now  after  three  o'clock.  We  have  about  four 
talks  we  want  to  listen  to  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  introduce  with- 
out any  formal  introduction  Dean  A.  F.  Woods  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College  who  will  address  us. 
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CO-OPERATION     BETWEEN     THE     GOVERNMENT     AND     THE 
STATES  IN  EXTENSION  AND  DEMONSTRATION  V/CRK. 

By   A.   F.   Woods,   Dean  and    Director  of  Agriculture  and   Forestry, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

With  the  practical  disappearance  of  cheap  land  suited  to  the 
production  of  staple  crops,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  a  population  increase  more  rapid  than  the  Increase 
in  production  and  a  relative  decline  in  rural  as  compared  with 
urban  population,  we  have  reached  a  stage  of  higher  priced  agri- 
cultural products  that  may  be  considered  as  fairly  permanent.  It 
is  an  economic  law  of  agriculture,  that  cheap  labor,  cheap  methods, 
cheap  lands,  and  cheap  products  go  together. 

The  unscientific,  unbusinesslike,  unskilled  must  and  do  constant- 
ly give  place  to  the  scientific,  businesslike,  skilled  workmen.  The 
great  problem  before  us  now  in  agriculture  is  the  production  of 
these  skilled  workmen.  In  agriculture  this  does  not  mean  simply 
skilled  operatives  or  factory  hands.  It  means  men  and  women 
trained  in  homemaking,  agriculture,  rural  life  affairs,  business 
methods,  and  broad  citizenship.  This  requires  the  co-operation  of 
many  agencies.  The  work  involves  research,  investigation,  experi- 
mentation, demonstration,  education.  We  have  guessed  at  condi- 
tions long  enough.  We  must  now  make  an  inventory  of  the  exact 
conditions  existing  in  each  locality  and  as  far  as  possible  on  each 
farm,  tioil,  agricultural,  and  social  surveys  must  be  made.  The 
intormatiou  gathered  must  be  analyzed  and  put  into  shape  for 
general  use.  Soil  and  agricultural  surveys  are  now  in  progress  in 
many  of  the  states,  in  some  independently,  in  others  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  sui-veys,  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  must  be  made  according  to  fairly  uniform 
standards  and  classiiications.  For  tliat  reason  the  co-operation  of 
tne  xNational  Government  is  essential.  This  has  been  freely  fur- 
nished when  desired,  on  the  basis  of  equal  division  of  expense.  The 
government  is  co-operating  also  on  the  same  basis  in  making  agri- 
cultural or  farm  management  surveys.  This  enables  a  comparison 
of  practices  under  similar  conditions  in  dihereut  parts  of  this  and 
other  countries,  information  of  great  value  to  the  individual  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  state  and  nation.  Rural  social  survey  worK  natural- 
ly follows  the  soil  and.  economic  surveys  and  is  fully  as  important 
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as  these  in  furnishing  the  basis  for  better  organization  of  country 
life  affairs.  So  far,  the  government  has  not  co-operated  in  this 
phase  of  survey  work. 

The  study  of  rural  health  conditions  in  connection  with  these 
surveys  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance.  The  extent  to  which 
tuberculosis  is  prevalent  in  certain  rural  communities  is  truly 
alarming  and  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  State  Departments  of  Health  is  essential  to  the 
proper  solution  of  rural  health  problems. 

In  stamping  out  epidemics  of  livestock  and  in  the  study  of  the 
more  serious  diseases  such  as  bovine  tuberculosis,  Texas  fever, 
hog  cholera,  glanders,  swamp  fever  in  horses,  etc.,  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  co-operates.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
study  and  control  of  the  more  serious  insects  and  diseases  of  farm 
crops,  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

In  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  the  National  Department  Is 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 
As  a  rule  the  government  gives  attention  to  problems  of  general 
interstate  interest,  while  matters  of  more  restricted  state  or  local 
interest  are  handled  by  the  states  without  government  co-operation. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  boll  weevil  first  caused  such  serious 
trouble  in  Texas,  I  had  a  hand  with  Dr.  Galloway,  Dr.  Knapp,  and 
others  in  crganizing  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work 
In  the  Southern  States.  The  success  of  this  work  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  local  initiati%^e  and  organization  were  developed.  The 
government  advised  and  directed,  but  the  people  did  the  work  and 
furnished  everything.  The  whole  business  and  social  fabric  was 
included.  The  banks,  merchants,  railroads,  colleges,  churches, 
schools,  state,  county,  town,  and  other  officials  were  brought  to- 
gether in  united  effort  to  secure  good  up-to-date  agriculture,  indus- 
trial training  in  the  schools,  good  roads,  and  other  needed  improve- 
ments. 

A  demand  for  similar  work  in  the  Northern  States  has  been  met 
by  an  appropriation  enabling  the  National  Department  to  co-operate 
In  extension  and  demonstration  work  with  the  states. 

Some  of  the  Northern  States  already  have  good  extension  and 
demonstration  organizations  in  connection  with  their  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  plan  of  the  government  is 
to  work  with  these  organizations,  supplementing  their  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  with  the  experience  over  a  broader  field.  Such 
team  work  should  result  in  greatly  stimulating  extension  develop- 
ment.      Several  bills  are  now   pending   in   Congress,   designed  to 
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establish  extension  and  demonstration  work  on  a  permanent  basis 
in  all  of  the  states  and  providing  for  definite  co-operation  in  this 
work  between  the  National  Department  and  the  states.  The  Lever 
bill  plans  to  put  the  extension  work  on  the  same  basis  as  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  station  work,  provided  for  in  the 
Morrill,  Nelson,  Hatch,  and  Adams  acts.  The  schools  and  stations 
established  under  these  acts  have  prepared  the  pay  for  Industrial 
education  in  all  of  the  schools  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis.  Statesmen  and  far- 
sighted  business  men  and  educators  have  long  realized  that  an  ex- 
tension of  this  idea  was  essential.  The  results  of  station  investi- 
gation and  the  advantages  offered  by  the  colleges  must  be  made 
available  to  the  great  majority  of  farmers  and  their  wives  who 
are  unable  to  leave  their  farms.  Much  has  been  and  is  being  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  through  the  press.  But  the  work  needs 
to  be  organized  on  a  more  definite  and  permanent  basis  with  a  view 
to  keeping  in  touch  with  those  not  reached  by  present  methods.  The 
provisions  of  the  Lever  bill  would  do  much  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
Every  important  manufacturing  enterprise  has  a  corps  of  experts 
in  constant  touch  with  every  phase  of  the  work,  endeavoring  to 
make  improvements  in  methods  and  solve  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
The  farmer  conducting  the  most  complicated  series  of  manufac- 
turing and  business  enterprises  requiring  the  assistance  of  nearly 
every  science  known  to  man,  under  constantly  changing  conditions, 
must  be  in  close  touch  with  an  organized  system  of  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  education  that  will  enable  him  to  get  the  advice 
and  help  needed  at  the  time  he  needs  them.  The  prosperity  of  our 
nation  depends  upon  the  permanency  and  efficiency  of  our  agricul- 
ture. From  now  on  it  must  receive  constant  and  careful  attention. 
The  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  extension  depart- 
ments must  be  made  more  efficient  in  all  of  these  directions  and 
must  come  into  close  and  vital  touch  with  the  work  on  the  farms. 
We  must  not  overlook  in  this  connection  the  rural  and  village 
school,  and  the  high  schools  in  touch  with  rural  districts.  The  next 
generation  of  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  must  have  an  education 
that  fits  them  for  the  great  work  they  have  to  do.  At  the  present 
time  this  development  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  trained  teachers- 
The  agricultural  colleges  must  organize  departments  to  help  train 
these  teachers.  The  normal  schools  should  co-operate  in  the  work. 
A  system  must  be  organized  and  perfected  that  will  produce  a 
constant  supply  of  teachers  trained  especially  for  rural  school  work 
and  work  in  agricultural  high  schools.     A  large  number  of  trained 
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teachers  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training  must 
be  provided  each  year  to  meet  the  increasing  demands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  in  all  of  those  departments,  but  especially  in  agriculture, 
the  demand  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  can  be  met  at 
salaries  ranging  the  first  year  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  and  when 
teaching  becomes  a  burden  there  are  always  alluring  opportunities 
for  the  competent  to  go  into  practical  work. 

The  great  need  in  this  direction  has  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress and  provision  has  been  made  through  the  Nelson  amendment 
to  enable  the  agricultural  colleges  to  begin  the  training  of  teachers. 
Many  of  the  states  have  supplemented  this  appropriation  and 
through  state  aid  to  agricultural  high  schools  and  consolidated 
rural  schools  have  greatly  stimulated  the  movement. 

The  Page  bill,  now  under  consideration  by  Congress,  provides 
national  aid  in  extension  and  demonstration,  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  industrial  subjects  by  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
aid  to  agricultural  high  schools  and  consolidated  schools  and  for 
industrial  work  in  city  schools.  The  bill  is  drawm  with  a  view  to 
the  logical  development  of  the  work  in  the  entire  school  system, 
extending  over  a  period  from  1913  to  1921.  The  appropriation  for 
1913  would  be  $2,077,000,  increasing  by  1921  to  $14,752,000.  The 
federal  appropriation  to  each  state  is  contingent  upon  a  state  appro- 
priation for  the  same  purposes  of  at  least  twice  the  amount  of 
the  federal  appropriation.  A  state  may  accept  any  one  or  all  of  the 
appropriations  provided  in  the  bill,  as  it  may  desire,  or  defer  accept- 
ance until  such  time  as  it  may  desire.  Nearly  every  state  has  work 
of  this  kind  in  progress  in  such  cases  usually  appropriating 
much  more  for  the  purposes  than  would  be  required  to  obtain  the  aid 
under  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  measure  and  should  have  the  aid  of 
those  interested  in  furthering  industrial  education. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  bankers  have 
taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education 
and  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  that  work  the  great  business  or- 
ganizations of  the  state  and  nation.  No  movement  means  more  to 
the  lasting  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

The  Page  Bill  S.  3  provides: 

Section  7  for  extension  work  to  the  men  and  women  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  farm  homes  $10,000.00  to  each  agricultural  college 
each  year,  beginning  1913.    Total  $480,000. 
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Section  8  provides  $10,000  to  eacli  agricultural  college  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training 
for  high  schools  and  consolidated  rural  schools,  beginning  1913. 
Total  $480,000. 

Section  9  provides  about  $4,000  to  each  normal  school  for  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  in  the  eleanents  of  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science  and  manual  training,  beginning  1913.  Total 
$1,000,000. 

After  the  teachers  have  been  trained  and  interest  aroused  by  ex- 
tension work: 

Section  3  provides  assistance  to  high  schools  teaching  agricul- 
ture, home  economics  and  manual  training,  providing  about  $200 
to  each  school.    Total  $3,000,000,  available  in  1916. 

Sections  5  and  6  provide  for  district  agricultural  high  schools  and 
sub-experiment  stations.  About  $9,000  for  each  school  or  a  total  of 
$4,000,000,  available  1916. 

Section  4  provides  for  trade  schools  in  cities,  to  be  distributed 
according  to  population.  A  city  of  100,000  would  have  $40,000. 
Total  $3,000,000,  available  1916. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Dean  if  there  is  any 
prospect  of  either  of  these  bills  passing.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Senator  a  short  time  ago  saying  that  owing  to  the  pressure  that  is 
being  brought  to  bear  it  is  very  likely  both  of  them  will  be  lost. 
That  was  about  four  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Page  two  days  ago 
in  which  he  said  he  didn't  think  there  was  any  hope  of  his  bill 
going  through  the  House.  I  had  some  letters  from  Congressman 
Lever.  He  says  he  thinks  there  is  a  possible  show  of  his  bill  going 
through,  but  they  wanted  to  let  it  go  through  without  any  appro- 
priation and  of  course  that  would  not  be  of  any  use.  I  suggested 
to  Senator  Page  that  he  get  in  conference  with  Mr.  Lever  and  see 
if  they  would  not  put  through  the  extension  feature  of  the  Page 
bill  at  this  time.  I  think  that  would  get  the  backing  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experimental  stations.  They  are  not  quite 
ready  to  back  the  broader  measure,  I  believe.  Isn't  that  the  state. 
President  Soule? 

Mr.  Soule:     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chapman:  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  will  ask  the 
photographer  to  take  his  picture  at  this  time. 

(Picture  taken.) 

Mr.  Woods:  President  Soule  has  called  my  attention  to  a  possi- 
ble misunderstanding  that  might  come  from   a  statement  that  I 
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made  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Lever  bill  and  the  Page  bill  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations. 
The  agricultural  college  and  experimental  stations  in  their  joint 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  Lever  bill,  thinking  that 
was  the  bill  that  would  complete  the  relation  existing  between  the 
colleges  and  experimental  stations,  but  they  also  passed  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  general  features  of  the  Page  bill  for  later  action. 
I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  They  asked  that  these  be  sep- 
arated at  this  time. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dean  Woods  one  question.  I 
understand  the  Page  bill  embodies  one  feature  u'hich  certainly  is  a 
very  important  one.  It  provides  more  comple^^ely  and  fully  for  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Woods:  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  true,  that  the  Page  bill 
covers  the  whole  ground  and  the  Lever  bill  covers  only  the  exten- 
sion feature. 

Mr.  Chapman:  At  this  time  we  will  listen  to  a  short  address 
from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia,  from 
Morgantown.  We  are  delighted  to  have  Dean  Sanderson  with  us. 
He  has  come  a  long  way.  I  will  ask  him  to  address  the  conference. 
Mr.  Sanderson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen;  my  remarks  have  been  almost 
fully  covered  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  preceded  me 
in  their  addresses.  To  my  mind  this  meeting  is  the  most  significant 
in  regard  to  the  future  development  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
of  any  which  I  have  ever  attended  or  I  think  which  I  have  known  of 
since  the  time  I  have  known  anything  about  agricultural  work. 
When  the  representative  banks  of  this  whole  country  practically 
get  together  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  consider  the  best 
methods  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  something  is  going  to 
move.  If  one  of  us  had  said  ten  years  ago  we  would  have  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  here  today  they  would  have  said  he  was  a 
dreamer.    But  here  we  are. 

Now  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  in  large  business  and  you  are  to 
undertake  an  advertising  campaign  to  spend  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  first  thing  you  want  to 
do  is  to  canvass  the  ground  and  have  a  plan  that  you  believe  will 
bring  results,  because  that  is  what  you  are  after. 

Our  President  this  morning  said  the  keynote  of  this  meeting  was 
that  we  are  striving  for  efficiency.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time 
in  considering  these  means  for  agricultural  development  that  we 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  plan.    Dr.  Soule  and  Dean  Woods 
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have  already  indicated  that  there  is  a  leaning  along  this  line.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  our  agricultural  work  has  been 
frittered  away  through  a  lack  of  co-ordination  and  a  lack  of  cor- 
relation between  the  different  agencies,  all  of  which  are  good  and 
all  of  which  are  working  as  best  they  know  how,  but  without  enough 
pulling  together,  enough  definiteness  of  idea.  I  want  briefly  to  call 
your  attention  to  three  or  four  main  agencies  we  have  in  this  agri- 
cultural work.  First  and  foremost  probably  is  the  country  school 
and  the  country  high  school  about  which  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  today.  That  work  lies  largely  in  the  future  because  it  has 
only  been  commenced.  In  the  future  the  work  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  going  to  be  done  by  the  common  schools  and  the  country 
high  schools.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Then  we  have  an- 
other organization  in  every  state  almost,  the  State  Board  or  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  Their  duties  are  varied.  They  do  one 
thing  in  one  state  and  another  thing  in  another  state.  Almost  all 
of  them  have  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  agriculture  wholly; 
many  of  them  have  to  do  with  immigration  matters;  many  of  them 
run  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  so  on.  But  if  you  will  look  over 
the  country  in  the  different  states  you  will  find  there  is  a  very 
great  diversity  in  the  function  of  these  state  institutions  and  in 
their  duties;  that  it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
secretary  or  commissioner  and  about  how  popular  he  is  and  how 
much  support  he  has  politically  and  so  on,  as  to  what  he  does  or 
what  he  doesn't  do. 

Now  there  is  need — I  speak  broadly,  not  for  my  own  state,  but 
from  knowledge  of  conditions  over  the  country — there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  greater  differentiation  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  our  legislatures  as  to  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  their  state  boards  and  state  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture. And  in  this  conection,  if  you  gentlemen  haven't  read  it,  read 
the  article  in  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  I\Iay  4th  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
the  director  for  years  of  the  experimental  station  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  concerning  this  very  matter.  I 
presume  few  men  have  had  a  better  opportunity  to  study  this  whole 
question  of  the  organization  of  agricultural  extension  than  Dr.  True 
and  he  has  given  the  clearest  analysis  of  this  matter  in  his  article 
that  I  have  seen  any  place. 

Then  we  have  our  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  experi- 
mental stations,  which  in  almost  every  case  are  located  together. 
Now  today  we  also  have  the  extension  department  of  the  college. 
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It  seems  very  clear  to  most  of  us  who  have  been  working  along 
this  line  that  the  business  of  the  state  college  of  agriculture  is  edu- 
cational, not  alone  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  there  and  through 
the  extension  department,  but  the  farmers  of  the  whole  state  by 
such  methods  as  have  been  described  here  today.  But  the  prime 
function  of  the  college  of  agriculture  is  education,  and  the  prime 
function  of  the  experimental  station  is  investigation.  Now,  I  find  in 
my  own  state  the  general  public  think  an  experimental  station  can 
do  most  anything  under  Heaven.  If  they  have  a  sick  horse  they 
say,  "Send  a  man  over  to  cure  my  horse  right  away." 

Now  then  we  have  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
our  relations  to  it  have  been  very  well  indicated  by  Dean  Woods. 
But  there  are.  Dean,  still  a  few  men  down  there  whom  you  haven't 
got  out  here  in  Minnesota,  that  still  think  most  everything  worthy 
radiates  from  Washington  and  that  all  the  various  state  agencies 
and  institutions  ought  to  do  according  to  one  fixed  plan  for  the 
v/hole  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  like  our  colleges  and  our  experi- 
mental stations,  has  had  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth.  In  fact  it 
has  practically  been  created  during  the  office  of  the  present  secre- 
tary. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  possibly  high  time  that  some  general  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  our  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  relation  to  the  various  state  agencies  such  as  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations,  the  extension  de- 
partments, boards  of  agriculture  and  so  on. 

What  I  am  getting  at,  gentlemen,  is  this:  you  men  represent 
very  large  interests  and  influence,  up  to  this  time  these  different 
agencies  have  simply  grown  by  force  of  circumstances  and  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  work  which  has  to  be  done.  I  wish  now  in 
looking  toward  a  forward  movement,  such  as  you  are  looking  to- 
Vv'ard,  that  through  some  committee  of  your  own  or  through  advising 
with  the  leaders  along  these  lines  of  work  that  you  would  attempt 
to  define  in  a  broad  general  way  the  sphere  of  influence  and  the 
proper  correlation  of  these  different  agencies.  I  believe  firmly  if 
that  can  be  done  it  would  mean  as  much  for  the  advance  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  as  a  whole  and  in  our  various  states  as 
anything  which  could  be  done.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of 
our  agricultural  college  men  and  state  workers  over  the  country 
and  I  find  a  very  general  feeling  of  need  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  association  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  sta- 
tions cannot  do  this.    They  would  be  accused  of  trying  to  mould  this 
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thing  in  their  own  interest.  The  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot  do  it  because  they  are  responsible  to  Congress  and  Con- 
gress tells  them  what  to  do,  and  so  all  around. 

There  is  need  of  consideration  of  this  whole  subject  by  such  a 
body,  representative  of  the  general  public,  as  you  have  gathered 
together  here.  If  this  body,  through  a  committee  of  its  own  mem- 
bers or  of  some  members  and  men  like  Dean  Woods  representing 
the  colleges  and  stations  and  men  like  Dr.  True  and  Dr.  Galloway 
and  other  prominent  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
some  of  our  state  commissioners  of  agriculture,  could  get  together 
and  thresh  out  this  proposition  and  then  lay  down  just  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  which  would  guide  in  the  development  of  this 
agricultural  work  it  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars,  gentlemen, 
because  those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  In  this  work  know 
how  erratic  some  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  development  some- 
times are.  How  much  money  is  wasted  by  men  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  but  who  simply  don't  know.  Who  simply  don't 
know.  And  so  If  we  could  have  a  little  clearer  definition  of  the 
objects  of  these  different  agencies  which  are  working,  a  better  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  just  what  the  work 
is,  we  would  be  getting  a  good  deal  further.  Nobody  would  organize 
a  big  corporation  today  without  a  clear-cut  plan  and  a  definite 
notion  of  the  functions  of  the  different  departments  in  that  work. 
And  this,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  biggest  propositions  that  has  ever 
been  launched  in  this  country.  This  whole  movement,  these  national 
bills  which  are  being  considered  and  this  work  which  the  different 
states  are  taking  up,  is  one  of  the  biggest  propositions  that  has  ever 
come  before  our  people  and  it  needs  wise  guidance  and  mature 
thought  before  we  jump  Into  things  and  repeat  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

I  hope  nobody  will  get  the  impression  from  what  I  have  said 
that  I  am  pessimistic  on  a.ny  of  this  because  I  am  doing  what  I  can 
in  my  humble  way  in  my  state  to  boost  all  these  things,  but  I  simply 
wish  to  voice  the  sentiment,  which  I  believe  is  very  general  among 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  do  the  most  along  this  line,  that  we  need 
to  steer  carefully.  Some  wise  direction  from  a  body  of  this  kind  in 
creating  public  sentiment  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  at  the 
present  time.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  have  been  doing  a  little  figuring.  I  find  this 
body  here  today  represents  about  17,000  of  the  26,000  banks  in  the 
United  States.    This  is  what  we  call  a  very  representative  meeting. 
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I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  changing  this  program  just  a 
little.  Prof.  Riordan  will  have  to  leave  tonight  and  I  am  going  to 
introduce  him  at  this  time  and  ask  him  to  address  the  conference. 
Prof.  Riordan,  I  first  heard  of  through  a  letter  from  a  banker  in  San 
Francisco,  who  sent  his  son  away  from  San  Francisco  to  go  to 
school  in  a  little  town  in  Indiana  that  I  had  never  heard  of.  I  first 
heard  of  him  after  I  knew  of  this  school  and  since  then  I  have  been 
hearing  many  many  things  regarding  this  school.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  members  of  this  conference  will  not  only  be  delighted  to  hear 
Prof.  Riordan,  but  that  the  people  generally,  through  these  pro- 
ceedings, will  be  very  much  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Prof.  Riordan. 
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THE    MODERN    UP-TO-DATE   BOYS'   SCHOOL. 
Prof.  Raymond  Riordan,  Superintendent  Interlaken  School,  Rolling 

Prairie,  Ind. 

Mr.  Riordan:  I  don't  know  why  school  teachers  should  be 
brought  into  a  bankers'  convention,  but  sometimes  v>'hen  you  are 
asked  you  have  to  come,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  comment  is  proper  or  not,  but  I  would 
like  to  say,  before  reading  the  paper  I  have,  a  word  or  two  about  a 
talk  which  was  given  us  this  morning.  I  think  people  who  followed 
closely  will  hunt  up  the  speech  that  was  given  and  go  into  it  mere 
deeply.  I  refer  to  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Rumely.  I  happen  to 
knoT/  that  paper  very  well,  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  will  find  in 
there  a  clearer  statement  of  more  basic  economic  facts,  a  better 
philosophy,  a  stronger  philosophy  of  education  as  related  to  the 
state  politic  and  state  social  than  in  any  paper  that  I  know  of  or 
any  paper  that  we  will  hear  within  the  next  hundred  years.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  paper  intimately  and  I  would  advise  you  to  look 
into  it.  This  man  is  the  president  of  the  school  of  which  I  am 
the  superintendent.  Dr.  Rumely  is  not  only  the  president  of  the 
school,  he  is  the  founder  of  the  school  and  incidentally  the  sole 
financial  backer.  He  has  put  into  Interlaken  school  $125,000.  Work- 
ing on  our  theory,  every  dollar  he  has  expended  stands  for  some- 
thing at  the  school.  It  is  not  an  endowment.  It  does  not  wish  to  be 
pauperized.  But  I  want  you  to  know  that  anything  done  at  Inter- 
laken has  been  done  through  this  man's  means  as  well  as  through 
this  man's  brains.  He  can  never  be  a  great  man  because  he  is  a 
capitalist,  but  he  is  already  a  big  man. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject. It  is  merely  suggestive  and  perhaps  in  being  suggestive  will 
bring  forth  questions  which  I  would  like  to  try  to  answer.  All  the 
suggestions,  however,  are  based  on  my  absolute  belief  in  what  is 
best  and  what  is  not  best. 

Not  an  "up-to-date"  boys'  school,  if  you  please,  but  an  "out-of- 
date"  boys'  school  reincarnated  that  honesty  of  purpose,  industry,  a 
conscious  citizenship  may  become  factors  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
nation  through  the  only  possible  medium — the  children. 

We  are  shams  today,  not  men.  We  veneer  our  wood  and  cry 
aloud,  beautiful.  Just  so  it  sticks  for  the  present,  just  so  it  hides 
the  flaws,  then  all  is  well.  We  have  not  the  muscle  to  hew  the  oak 
to  its  heart,  nor  the  integrity  to  cry  out  against  deceit.     We  are 
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but  daubed  imitations  of  Nature:  men  with  their  smart  clothes  and 
women  with  their  trinkets.  Savages  all  of  us,  but  without  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  savage — religion,  daring,  endurance,  skill. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  came  to  the  school; 
a  clean-cut  young  chap,  well-built,  intelligent,  with  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  forcefulness.  This  man  wanted  to  work  at  Interlaken  for 
the  summer — he  would  do  any  thing,  just  to  work,  just  to  get  aw^ay 
from  the  useless  existence  of  motoring,  golf,  pink  teas.  He  had  been 
to  Chicago  University  for  three  years  and  expected  to  end  in  the 
law  school  at  Harvard.  He  was  taking  vocal  lessons  to  develop  his 
speaking  voice.  During  the  man's  plea  that  a  chance  be  given,  his 
mother  w-as  ridiculing  the  idea.  She  was  frank  enough  in  admitting 
her  selfiishness,  but  she  did  not  want  the  boy  out  of  her  sight — he 
was  her  all — something  might  happen  to  him.  But  the  chap  was 
determined  and  will  work  at  Interlaken.  Three  years  ago,  this  same 
young  man  visited  Interlaken  with  a  Chicago  University  professor. 
When  they  had  inspected  the  school,  the  professor  threw  up  his 
hands  in  disgust.  "Useless,"  said  this  man  of  learning,  "too  little 
pedagogy."  Yet,  after  three  years,  this  youth  turned  over  to  him 
and  his  kind,  returns  and  cries  aloud — "Give  me  a  chance  to  do 
something  useful.  I  have  no  strength,  I  want  to  do  something  for 
somebody."  Yet,  in  smug  complacency,  the  college  professor  today 
continues  to  have  at  his  command  the  revenue  of  careless  spenders, 
and  its  useless  waste  but  makes  a  business  of  veneering  our  social 
existence. 

You  cannot  change  the  ways  of  the  university,  you  cannot  change 
the  ways  of  the  high  school,  you  cannot  change  the  ways — save  in 
doubtful  fashion — of  the  grammar  school.  The  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  this  country,  is  to  begin 
all  over  again  with  the  babe.  This  generation  will  not  benefit,  but 
what  of  that? 

We  so  lack  continuity  of  thought  and  solidarity  of  expression 
that  the  flare  of  the  rocket  suffices.  Neither  the  toil  in  the  making, 
nor  the  damage  of  the  falling  stick,  mean  anything  to  us.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Froebel  method  contains  enough  show  to  please  fond  mothers 
through  the  apparent  precocity  of  their  young.  Had  the  kinder- 
garten no  display  side,  it  could  never  have  taken  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  Froebel  method  is  sound,  but  its 
supplement  would  have  less  of  the  glamor  and,  in  consequence,  all 
the  child  gets  in  the  kindergarten  dies  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
primary  teacher  is  pleased  with  the  kindergarten  because  it  sends 
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the  child  to  her  disciplined  to  school  room  procedure  and  lessens  her 
task.  But  any  continuance  of  learning  through  doing  after  the 
kindergarten  stage  is  past,  is  given  never  a  thought. 

The  first  twelve  years  of  child  life  should  find  expression  in 
physical  activity  of  a  constructive  nature  and  with  the  end  in  view 
of  usefulness  to  the  other  fellow  and  to  the  community.  The  child 
of  twelve  able  to  recite  Homer  and  discuss  philosophy  is  about  as 
useful  to  society  as  Halley's  comet.  What  the  nation  needs  is  a 
population  of  workers.  That  the  child  sweats  his  life  out  in  the 
mills  and  the  mines,  is  because  too  many  others  do  nothing.  A 
distribution  of  labor  would  mean  no  "child  labor,"  so-called. 

In  the  city  schools,  we  dig  up  a  back  yard  and  plant  a  few 
seeds  and  perhaps  give  a  medal  for  the  biggest  potato,  or  the  red- 
dest geranium.  In  the  country  schools,  we  put  in  a  few  benches 
and  call  a  course  built  around  them — manual  training.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  exhibit  is  held  and  a  boy  might  really  make  a 
footstool  or  a  coat  hanger.  See  the  constant  sham — the  constant 
sham — the  constant  veneering.  This — the  age  of  substitutes — the 
era  of  the  "just-as-good." 

The  idea  of  the  com^munity  has  never  been  instilled  in  our  public 
education,  save  just  where  again  it  means  sham.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  residential  suburbs  near  the  larger  cities  where  there  are 
mothers'  clubs  and  parents'  organizations.  In  such  instances,  these 
good  folk  band  together  to  get  recognition  for  their  particular  school, 
to  benefit  their  particular  children,  to  have  the  lime-light  focused 
on  them  as  individuals.  Now  if  there  is  anj'^where  where  the  school 
should  not  need  supplant  the  home,  it  should  be  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich.  Parents'  organizations  in  poor  districts  mean,  as  a  rule,  the 
gathering  together  of  the  poor  folk  that  they  may  be  told  by  a  few 
idle — the  truly  interested  well-to-do,  how  to  live.  But  being  told 
how  to  live  is  like  being  told  how  to  be  good — you  have  to  learn 
how,  through  doing.  Parents  aren't  the  ones  to  be  told  anything, 
the  child  must  be  taught.  Fond  mothers  read  books  on  the  Baby 
and  Its  Care.  Do  they  presume  that  that  is  the  time  to  do  for  the 
child?  Of  course  not,  the  time  to  do  for  any  child  is  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  mother — when  the  mother  is  a  little  one. 

The  community — know  what  that  means,  or  waste  no  time  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  nation.  Prestige — make  that  word  obso- 
lete, or  you  will  be  sowing  the  germs  of  snobbery  in  j*our  children. 
One  of  the  best  boys  at  Interlaken — a  splendid  chap,  capable  and 
inspiring — is  to  leave  the  school  because  it  might  not  give  him  the 
social  standing  at  Princeton — where  he  is  to  go — as  would  the  typical 
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preparatory  school.  What  a  crime!  I  can't  understand  this  case 
because  the  father  is  a  manly,  big  fellow  who  has  been  a  woodsman. 
Why  won't  we  give  our  boys  what  our  grandfathers  gave  us — a 
sense  of  industry,  a  pioneer  daring,  a  desire  to  help  the  other 
fellow.    A  real  man  is  the  "Open,  Sesame!"  to  everything  vital. 

Interlaken  School  on  Silverlake,  Indiana,  is  a  self-supporting 
community  and,  therefore,  a  self-respecting  one.  Endowments  are 
dangerous;  spreaders  of  indolence;  underminers  of  economics;  in- 
stigators of  fads  and  foibles.  Education  should  enable  youth  to 
become  self-supporting;  you  can't  teach  self-support  through  an  en- 
dowed-supported  school.  At  Interlaken  School  there  is  democracy. 
The  son  of  the  rich  man  pays  a  high  tuition  that  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means  might  have  his  son  given  the  same  advantages,  but  at 
a  lower  tuition.  And  these  men's  fees  enable  the  son  of  the  man 
without  means  to  be  one  of  the  same  community  and  with  the  same 
advantages.  Work  is  the  equalizer — responsible  work.  If  work  is 
the  province  of  the  youth  only  when  he  is  out  of  school,  then  he 
will  ever  be  an  unlearned  laggard  dependent  on  another's  industry; 
if  work  be  but  the  task  doled  out  to  the  few,  then  these  must  work 
doubly  hard  in  order  that  the  others  may  be  hastened  to  perdition. 
If  work  be  but  what  seems  best  for  our  own  personal  development, 
with  no  further  viewpoint  than  our  own  personal  gain,  then  work 
loses  its  great  value — as  a  leveler  of  caste,  the  upbuilder  of  man- 
hood. All  boys  at  Interlaken  School  work  at  some  useful  task  each 
day  and  such  task  bears  no  label  save  as  its  result  will  be  for  the 
good  of  all.  Yv'hen  you  can  conceive  boys  paying  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  mouth  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  through  their  physical 
efforts  and  personal  initiative,  a  community  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  living  in  the  luxury  of  steam  heat,  electric  light,  power 
machinery,  sanitary  plumbing — then  you  will  know  what  is  going  on 
at  Interlaken.  A  paid  man  may  not  have  his  water  supply  up  on 
time;  a  paid  man  may  have  frozen  pipes  in  the  heating  system;  a 
paid  man  might  fail  to  feed  his  horses  and  cows — and  you  discharge 
him.  But  boys  given  these  responsibilities,  and  failing,  bring  incon- 
venience and  suffering  to  their  fellows  and  their  community,  there- 
fore, they  see  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be.  You  can't  get 
anything  for  pay  that  you  can't  get  doubly  well  without  pay,  if  you 
get  what  is  best.  At  Interlaken,  domestic  work,  maintenance,  farm 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  boys — save  the  cooking — and  it  is  hoped 
that  is  to  come  soon.  Interlaken  School  has  a  camp  where  forty- 
five  boys  live  throughout  the  year;  it  has  a  log  dormitory  where 
fifty-two  boys  live;   a  modern  house  where  twenty-six  boys  abide. 
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It  has  an  enormous  gymnasium;  an  ideal  dining  hall  and  wonderful 
kitchen;  a  power  plant  with  huge  oil-burning  engines;  a  sewerage 
system;  a  reinforced  concrete  shop  with  power  machinery;  a  silver 
and  copper  smithy;  a  big  school-house  with  complete  libraries  and 
laboratories.  Now  that  is  quite  a  plant  for  boys  to  have  built — 
practically  unaided  and  within  the  last  fourteen  months.  That  is 
not  all,  for  a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres  with  its  buildings  and 
stock  of  fine  cows,  hogs,  sheep,  chickens — these,  too,  require  some 
attention.  That  such  work  must  be  done  by  a  private  school  speaks 
ill  for  the  common  school  system.  For  it  is  the  function  of  the 
state  to  care  for  the  education  of  its  youth  and  education  should  be 
the  process  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  live.  To  live  rightly  one 
must  be  unselfish,  industrious,  sympathetic,  intelligent  and  must  get 
next  to  the  soil.  Knowledge  of  the  community  needs  and  practice 
in  giving  to  the  community  is  the  only  way  these  elements  can 
become  part  of  one. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future  will  find  communities 
building  their  own  schools.  In  the  meantime,  any  public  school  can 
provide  for  its  own  maintenance  through  its  parents  and  pupils;  can 
become  a  vital  community  center  around  which  the  development  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  can  radiate.  The  school  house  as  a  social 
center  is  not  building  on  rock,  but  toying  with  a  house  of  cards. 

The  farmer  boy  wants  to  get  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible — 
the  city  boy  has  some  idea  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  country.  This 
constant  desire  for  what  we  do  not  have,  delocalizes — drives  from 
Maine  its  natives  and  sends  them  to  alien  soil — to  California,  and 
vice  versa.  A  community  will  change,  but  where  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  interest  and  definite  purpose,  such  changes  will  be  bene- 
ficial ones — the  weeding  out  of  the  undesirable.  It  is  most  true  that 
localities  made  up  of  the  same  old  families  generally  lie  dormant  and 
never  progress,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  undue  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  central  idea  of  any  group  of  people  should  be  equal 
distribution;  equal  distribution  eliminates  the  idle,  the  useless,  those 
out  of  harmony. 

A  farming  community  should  not  have  to  send  its  boys  to  college 
to  learn  scientific  farming — its  public  school  can  teach  the  laboratory 
principles  just  as  well.  The  government  should  see  to  it  that  each 
community  got  the  help  it  should  have  in  instructing  the  boys  and 
girls  along  scientific  lines.  Each  community  should  have  its  quarter 
section  and  this  land  should  be  farmed  and  the  produce  cared  for 
by  the  boys  and  girls.  There  should  be  no  element  of  personal 
profit,  no  prizes — prizes  are  but  a  form  of  bribe  and  the  best  in  any 
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endeavor  must  be  soul-given,  not  eye-craved;  the  improvement 
should  benefit  the  future  classes  through  added  equipment,  greater 
scope,  etc.  If  a  farm  were  maintained  in  this  wise,  boys  could  put 
into  practice  at  home,  the  principles  learned  at  school.  If  they  go 
to  school  they  do  not  return  to  farm,  but  to  show  how  useless  they 
are  and  become  permanent  drains  on  the  family  exchequer.  When 
the  property  of  the  old  folks  finally  passes  into  their  hands,  they  do 
not  farm  the  land — they  lease  or  sell  it.  They  become  parasites 
living  off  the  toil  of  their  forbears.  And  as  they  are,  so  will  be 
their  children.  Such  a  farm  would  be  possible  in  every  community 
and  properly  managed  should  be  made  to  support  the  public  school 
of  the  district.  Details  of  such  a  plan  are  so  obvious  they  need  no 
explanation.  Suffice  to  say,  that  a  co-operative  market  could  become 
a  part  of  the  project;  farmers'  sons  with  their  fathers'  money  would 
cease  to  furnish  means  for  riotous  college  living;  the  future  gen- 
eration would  show  men,  no  hybrids,  for  the  population  will  not 
scatter;  villages  would  no  longer  be  gossip  centers  of  scandal,  but 
wide  awake  lyceums  of  uplift,  and  the  farmer  of  this  country  would 
remain  a  worker  and  a  manager,  not  a  leaser  of  foreign  labor. 

Any  effort  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation  and  not  merely  to  the 
individual,  must  be  spent  on  the  child.  To  accentuate  further  agri- 
cultural teaching  in  the  high  schools,  or  the  universities  will  gain 
nothing  for  the  people.  Such  effort  will  but  develop  the  latent  talent 
of  the  few  who  will  soon  begin  to  exploit  their  knowledge  for  per- 
sonal ends.  Knowledge  acquired  after  sixteen,  lacks  the  elements 
of  unselfishness;  such  knowledge  tends  toward  self-centering  ends. 
It  is  a  gross  waste  to  give  more  to  institutions  for  higher  learning, 
for  they  have  already  proven  inadequate  in  developing  a  conscious 
citizenship.  The  usual  college  graduate  who  throughout  his  long 
period  of  preparation  has  never  once  caught  the  idea  that  he  is 
being  trained  to  be  a  citizen,  is  an  undesirable  attachment  to  any 
working  community.  Expert  knowledge  we  must  have,  but  the  ex- 
pert who  has  not  learned  through  doing,  is  an  insufferable  bore 
incapable  of  drawing  men's  best,  because  he  is  unbalanced  and 
lacks  the  soul  ballast  that  streams  of  sweat  and  corded  muscles 
give  to  the  man  who  equalizes.  The  so-called  "new"  in  education  is 
but  a  rehash  of  the  old,  called  to  life  by  earnest  men  who  feel  the 
failure  of  the  schools  to  lift — through  its  citizenship — the  nation 
from  the  mire.  Many  movements  today  in  education  are  failures, 
though  logical  in  conception,  and  we  wonder  why.  The  answer  Is, 
we  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  You  should  put  the  seeds  of  "back 
to  the  soil"  in  the  youth  of  the  land,  then  center  your  thought,  your 
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finances,  your  strength  on  the  child  when  he  starts  school,  otherwise 
failure  is  sure.  Better  corn  is  grown  now  than  ever  before,  hogs 
are  raised  better,  crops  are  rotated,  we  doctor  our  trees,  but  through 
any  of  these  advances  do  we  get  a  better  citizenship,  do  we  get 
men  capable  of  sacrifice,  do  men  the  less  cease  to  destroy  their 
neighbor,  that  personal  gain  might  be  the  greater?  You  can  buy 
most  any  man;  sincerity  should  be  canonized  and  put  in  stained 
glass  quickly,  for  she  will  soon  disappear  from  amongst  men. 

The  only  way  a  movement  for  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  agricultural — indeed,  any  and  all  conditions — can  be  as- 
sured, is  through  the  Federal  government.  There  should  be  a  school 
for  peace  as  contrasted  to  our  war  schools — West  Point  and  Ann- 
apolis— caste  schools  that  tend  toward  the  making  of  an  American 
aristocracy.  Such  a  government  school  should  have  children  from 
all  over  the  United  States — and  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  These 
children  properly  directed  and  taught,  properly  distributed  so  they 
might  know  their  country,  its  resources,  its  occupations — know 
these  things  by  contact,  by  doing — these  children  would  at  the  age 
of  twenty  have  the  rounded  training  in  mind  and  body  and  soul 
conception  of  equality,  and  could  become  teachers  of  this  type  of 
thought;  or  as  members  of  various  communities,  spread  the  gospel 
of  equality.  Equality  is  not  that  each  should  have  as  the  other,  but 
each  shall  have  as  he  gives.    What  we  must  learn  first  is  to  give. 

A  plan  of  this  character  utilizing  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund 
has  already  been  proposed  to  Congress.  Co-operation  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  would  be  easy  to  get  in  that  only  the  child  is 
concerned.  Were  the  adult  brought  into  consideration,  then  each 
would  suspect  the  other  and  plum  season  would  be  all  the  year 
around.  But  w^here  we  deal  with  the  little  one,  then  men  set  aside 
greed — all  males  are  not  men — and  honesty  of  effort  produces  much 
good.  The  Federal  and  State  governments  today  have  laboratories, 
libraries,  research  departments  that  would  be  impossible  for  any 
school  to  acquire.  Why  not  have  all  this  vast  equipment,  why  not 
have  all  the  information  that  these  department  heads  can  give,  why 
not  have  all  this  endless  power  for  the  use  of  the  child?  An 
economic  study  of  the  educational  situation — as  it  might  be — in 
this  country,  would  show  ways  and  means  whereby  the  schools  of 
every  county,  village,  city,  state  could  be  made  self-supporting.  And 
can't  you  see  what  that  will  mean?  It  is  true  that  the  state  owes 
its  wards — the  children — an  education.  But  in  like  proportions  do 
the  children  owe  the  state  In  return  a  conscious  citizenship. 
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The  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  child;  the  men  who  make 
such  a  beginning  possible,  will  have  to  be  sincere — they  will  not 
see  the  fruition,  but  they  can  see  the  blossoms.  Vv'^aste  no  dot  of 
time  with  any  school  effort  dealing  with  children  beyond  the  adoles- 
cent age.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  can  teach  a 
boy  to  work  after  he  is  sixteen.  Vocational  work  will  never  put 
stock  in  a  race,  if  industry  of  mind  and  muscle  has  not  been  in- 
stilled in  the  boy  and  girl  before  they  are  sixteen.  In  any  move- 
ment on  your  part,  ask  that  results  in  the  flesh  be  shown,  not  ex- 
hibits of  wood-work,  or  farm  produce,  or  hand  crafts.  A  strapping 
muscular  fellow  can  throw  the  discus,  but  can  he  weed  a  garden;  a 
college  graduate  can  discuss  philosophy,  but  does  he  know  that  each 
bit  of  useful  work  he  does  saves  another's  back;  a  vulgar  reprobate 
can  build  a  house,  but  does  he  laugh  and  play  with  his  children  or 
does  he  beat  his  wife;  a  clever  craftsman  can  produce  fine  work, 
but  does  he  make  it  possible  for  other  than  the  extravagant  to  buy; 
a  shrewd  lawyer  can  win  his  case — but  has  he  won  on  ethics  or  won 
on  gold.  Examine  your  human  product  when  men  extol  their  school 
project  results  and  you  will  gain  in  two  ways.  First — you  will  find 
that  skill  to  do  lacks  too  often  the  soul  for  usefulness  to  all.  Sec- 
ond— that  the  question  each  is  asking  is  "Where  do  I  come  in?" 

A  national  education  will  never  bring  returns  until  it  is  related 
definitely  to  the  national  life — until  its  aim  is  centered  not  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  have  had  a  request  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  Elmhurst  School  at  this  time,  but  as  we  are 
so  far  back  in  our  program  and  as  these  gentlemen  have  been  asked 
to  speak,  I  will  ask  that  these  ladies  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  will  call 
on  Mr.  John  T.  Burns,  secretary  of  the  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  of  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  to  talk  to  us  for  a  short  time  en  dry 
farming.  Mr.  Burns  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress. 
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DRY   FARMING. 

Mr.  John  T.  Burns,  Secretary  International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Mr.  Burns:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
heard  a  vast  amount  today  about  education  and  the  development  of 
agriculture.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  discussed,  criticised,  and  jollied 
somewhat,  but  I  fail  to  remember  that  much  discussion  has  arisen 
about  the  soil  itself.  AgTiculture  depends  upon  the  soil,  the  way  it 
is  handled  and  the  way  the  business  of  the  farm  is  handled.  You 
men  have  been  told  that  you  represent  17,000  of  the  26,000  banks. 
In  this  representation,  gentlemen,  you  represent  not  only  men  but 
vast  wealth  and  vast  power  in  the  communities.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  suggest  to  you  that  you  haven't  thought  along  these  very  lines. 
You  may  not  agree  with  all  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  but  when  I 
have  finished  if  j^ou  will  think  a  little  perhaps  you  will  agree  upon  a 
few  points.  I  want  to  ask  you  bankers  how  long  your  bani^s  would 
continue  in  business  should  you  do  business  for  three  months  on  the 
basis  on  which  the  usual  farm  is  managed,  the  average  farm?  Every 
bank  in  the  country  would  go  to  pieces.  Of  course  education  is  all 
right.  It  is  the  basis  of  future  development.  But  one  great  trouble 
with  the  farm  is  that  it  is  mismanaged  or  not  managed  at  all.  Let 
me  say  this  to  you,  unless  the  American  farmer  is  soon  placed  upon 
a  proper  business  basis,  when  all  things  are  considered,  there  is 
coming  a  day  in  the  United  States  when  we  will  face  revolution. 
You  may  not  thiuK  seriously  of  that  just  now,  but  think  it  over. 
Put  your  ear  to  the  ground  and  hear  the  rumbling  throughout  our 
entire  United  States.  Every  available  acre  must  be  put  under  the 
plow  and  made  to  produce  the  maximum. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  question,  but  we  will  consider  one 
or  two  v\'hich  are  closest  to  our  hearts.  The  present  high  cost  of 
living  is  much  discussed.  Many  persons  have  given  their  opinions 
in  interviews  and  in  written  articles  as  to  the  reason  for  this  and 
yet  we  know  that  it  exists  and  that  it  works  many  hardships  upon 
the  poor.  We  who  are  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  that  don't  feel 
this  high  cost  of  living  quite  so  seriously.  The  fact  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  drunk  with  political  freedom  must  be  considered.  We 
are  a  melting  pot,  this  United  States  of  America,  in  which  there  is 
some  blood  which  will  not  bring  forth  a  nation  of  Lincolns,  a  nation 
of  patriots  for  patriotism  alone.     I  speak  this  although  I  am  an 
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American.  While  I  have  come  from  across  the  line  just  now  I  am 
still  an  American  and  I  believe  a  good  one.  Political  leaders,  mas- 
ters of  rhetoric,  will  tell  you  It  lies  in  politics.  Very  well.  Possibly 
that  may  be  partially  true.  But  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  child  of 
an  alien  race  has  as  much  power  at  the  ballot  box  as  any  one  of  you 
men  or  women  here  has  something  to  do  with  what  is  coming  upon 
this  nation  unless  vv-e  get  down  to  business  very  soon. 

The  failure  of  agriculture  to  keep  pace  with  the  population  In 
this  country  is  another  phase  that  must  be  considered.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. Why?  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  this  failure  to 
keep  pace  in  agricultural  production  is  going  to  keep  up  and  In- 
crease the  cost  of  living. 

Another  phase  that  must  be  considered  is  that  the  average  Im- 
migrant or  rather  the  majority  of  immigrants  go  into  the  crowded 
cities  instead  of  out  on  the  farms  where  they  can  make  their  for- 
tunes perhaps  in  a  few  years. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  few  men  who  own  their  own  homes 
are  anarchists,  at  least  at  heart.  Few  men  who  are  men  in  responsi- 
ble positions  are  apt  to  be  blown  hither  and  yon  by  the  bubble  of 
politics  or  by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  aspiring  speaker. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  gentlemen,  when  men  of  affairs,  bankers 
who  are  at  the  root  of  all  things  commercially,  reallj',  shall  get 
together  from  twenty-three  states  to  discuss  this  very  problem  of 
agriculture.  It  appears  that  you  begin  to  realize  that  you  have 
something  in  your  hands  that  you  must  use,  a  power  that  you  must 
use;  and  if  you  do  not  use  this  power  for  good  then  you  are  respon- 
sible for  what  is  coming  upon  us  unless  you  take  hold  of  it  seri- 
ously. It  is  high  time  that  the  business  men  of  this  nation,  bankers 
and  all  classes  of  business  men,  combine  together  to  take  hold  of 
this  problem,  that  there  be  not  only  conventions  of  bankers,  con- 
ventions of  committees  selected  and  representing  state  associations, 
but  that  there  be  meetings  of  the  v/holesale  men  and  manufacturers 
and  every  line  of  business  to  discuss  this  very  thing,  and  then  let 
there  be  a  grand  movement  together  for  the  uplift,  for  the  taking 
hold  of  this  thing  and  working  it  out  properly. 

The  problem  of  agriculture  is  not  altogether  one  of  crops.  It  has 
Its  social  and  Its  moral  side  and  in  that  you  are  Interested,  for 
upon  the  moral  and  social  stability  of  the  communities  In  which  you 
are  doing  business  you  depend  very  largely  for  the  results  in  your 
business.  The  improvement  and  upbuilding  of  agriculture  Is  neces- 
sary if  the  life  of  this  nation  is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  question  In 
which  the  butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker  as  well 
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as  yourselves,  are  interested.  It  is  a  question  for  tbe  fathers  and 
mothers  as  well  as  you  people  who  are  here.  You  can't  all  start  a 
bankers'  association,  but  you  can  start  here  a  dynamic  force  that 
will  spread  out  over  the  nation  and  finally  take  possession  of  It 
and  all  men  will  come  together  in  this  one  movement.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  isolated  millions  of  acres  of  depleted  land,  land  that  has 
been  overused,  land  that  has  been  robbed;  some  of  it  has  not  even 
been  returned  into  the  public  domain,  but  has  been  abandoned.  In 
the  grand  old  State  of  New  York  I  was  told  that  there  were  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  not  being  used — abandoned 
farms.  Why  is  this  true?  One  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
close  to  the  greatest  market  of  this  nation.  To  the  west  lie  millions 
upon  millions,  possibly  three  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  with- 
out the  mark  of  a  plow.  We  are  a  nation  growing  to  need  these 
acres,  to  need  these  abandoned  farms,  to  need  the  acres  that  have 
not  been  occupied,  and  we  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstance 
to  begin  now  to  produce  the  maximum  if  we  are  going  to  live.  It  is 
not  a  problem  alone  of  opening  the  new  lands.  That  is  a  great 
problem.    It  is  a  problem  of  rebuilding  the  old  lands. 

Millions  of  dollars,  gentlemen,  are  lost  annually  as  the  result  of 
drouth.  Millions  of  dollars  in  this  country  are  lost  unnecessarily  as 
the  result  of  drouth.  And  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  lost 
through  the  laziness  of  the  farmer  himself.  I  am  not  saying  that 
all  the  farmers  are  lazy.  That  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  But  it 
is  true  that  the  average  farmer  is  not  a  business  man  and  does  not 
consider  his  farm  a  business  proposition.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that 
we  have  got  to  get  down  to  business.  We  must  use  every  influence 
possible  to  bring  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  American  farmer 
that  he  is  a  business  man  just  the  same  as  you  men  are.  Until  the 
farm  is  considered  a  man's  private  business  institution  we  will  be 
talking,  and  talking,  and  talking  and  we  will  not  see  the  result. 

Drouth  cannot  be  evaded.  Drouth  will  come  upon  any  country. 
But  its  effects  can  be  minimized  as  shown  by  experimental  stations. 
It  is  shown  by  brainy  farmers  everywhere  that  the  effect  of  drouth 
can  be  minimized,  and  no  matter  how  serious  the  drouth,  if  the 
man  has  prepared  himself  as  a  good  business  man  should  pi'epare 
himself,  he  has  prevented  in  advance,  he  has  insured  himself  against 
the  loss  when  the  time  comes.  The  Chinese  long  ago  learned  this 
truth.  There  is  an  old  Chinese  adage  that  if  the  farmer  will  be 
diligent  the  land  will  not  be  lazy.  It  is  the  putting  into  operation 
of  this  great  truth  that  has  saved  the  Chinese  nation  up  to  date. 
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In  1911  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  produced  $277,000,000 
less  than  in  1910.  Now,  that  is  not  very  much  money,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  show  advancement.  Surely  not  that.  It  shows  poor 
business  management  even  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  had  drouth 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  farmers  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  men  see  a  financial  crash  coming  what 
do  you  do?  Why,  you  get  ready  for  it,  don't  you,  and  you  begin  to 
protect  yourselves  and  j'our  depositors,  your  business  everywhere  is 
drawn  in.  Your  protective  measures  are  taken  immediately.  The 
farmer  must  be  taught  that  he  must  do  the  same  thing,  and,  until 
we  teach  him  that,  all  the  education  we  are  giving  to  the  farmers 
and  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  more  or  less  lost  because,  although 
a  man  may  have  knowledge  he  doesn't  use  that  knowledge.  It  is  as 
if  he  hadn't  any. 

In  1866  the  United  States  produced  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  In  half  a  century  since  then  the  average  production  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  has  been  but  12.63.  Not  truly  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  percentage  of  crops.  And  we  are  supposed  to  know  more 
today  than  we  did  a  half  a  century  ago  about  how  to  produce  our 
crops.  We  have  been  a  nation  of  soil  robbers,  taking  out  and  put- 
ting little  back  into  the  soil.  Soil  fertility  is  being  diminished  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  older  states  and  has  been  dimin- 
ished where  proper  methods  have  not  been  used  to  conserve  it. 
In  the  newer  states  out  west  we  are  robbing  it  every  day  and  think- 
ing nothing  of  it.  Not  that  we  are  not  an  intelligent  nation.  Not  at 
all.  But  because  we  Americans  have  been  too  busy  making  money 
for  today  and  not  looking  ahead  as  they  do  in  the  older  countries  in 
Europe  considering  that  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  future  operation 
as  well  as  for  today. 

In  1910  there  were  10,086,000  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  the 
United  States.  In  ten  years  our  population  has  increased  13,071,000, 
but  our  farmers  and  farm  laborers  only  1,796,000.  These  produce 
from  the  farms  an  average  of  .$11.68  an  acre.  What  do  you  think 
European  farmers  would  think  if  they  were  producing  so  little? 
They  would  consider  themselves  poverty  stricken.  But  60  per  cent 
of  our  agricultural  land  is  under  tillage  even  at  the  present  hour. 

Gentlemen,  the  farms  are  not  producing  enough  profit.  The 
farmers  want  a  business  proposition.  That  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
Proper  tillage  and  seed  breeding,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
study  of  local  conditions  as  to  the  treatment  of  soil  are  all  neces- 
sary problems  to  work  out.     They  can  be  worked  out  through  the 
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agricultural  colleges.  You  know  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  col- 
leges today  are  the  greatest  power  of  uplift  in  the  United  States. 

1  don't  say  that  just  to  satisfy  my  college  friends,  but  I  believe  it 
because  they  are  working  honestly  and  carefully.  They  are  getting 
down  to  the  root  of  things.  I  don't  think  they  are  doing  all  that 
they  should  do.  I  agree  with  the  good  Doctor  from  Georgia  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  support  of  the  people  and  they  are  not  get- 
ting enough  money  from  the  legislatures,  and  it  is  a  shame.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  that. 

We  find  through  a  correlation  of  reports  on  the  work  of  institu- 
tions and  agricultural  colleges  that  the  annual  production  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  can  as  well  be  five  bushels  more  than  it  is  as 
to  be  at  the  present  figure  or  less.  Why  should  we  not  take  hold  of 
this  thing  and  work  it  oiA  to  its  maximum?  I  believe  five  bushels 
is  too  small.  I  believe  with  corn  it  will  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels  on  the  average  and  with  wheat  six  or  seven.  It  is  shown  by 
many  figures  and  many  reports.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the 
facts,  gentlemen.  But  we  don't  reach  the  point,  somehow.  We  don't 
seem  to  be  getting  where  we  want  to  get  to  in  this  proposition. 

But,  gentlemen,  is  it  worth  while?  This  good  nation  of  ours — 
and  we  have  built  a  nation  not  for  today,  not  for  yesterday  and  not 
for  tomorrow,  but  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us — is  it  worth 
v/hile  that  we  should  do  something  for  them  that  they  will  always 
remember  us  for,  that  they  will  ahvays  bless  our  names  for?  I  say 
it  is.    And  as  business  men  it  is  time  we  got  under  this  thing. 

I  understand  the  Government  of  the  United  States  appropriates 
70  per  cent  of  its  expenditures  for  military  and  naval  purposes  and 

2  per  cent  for  agriculture.  Shame  upon  a  nation  that  is  built  upon 
such  a  foundation  as  ours.  I  would  prefer  that  it  would  be  70  per 
cent  for  agriculture,  because  if  we  could  turn  those  figures  around, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you — think  it  over,  you  think  I  am  wild, 
you  think  I  am  flighty  on  this  thing — if  we  could  turn  that  over, 
gentlemen,  in  five  years  we  wouldn't  care  how  many  battleships  the 
other  nations  had;  we  would  be  so  rich  and  powerful  that  they  would 
not  dare  approaoti  our  shores  unless  we  asked  them  in.  Talk  about 
business.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  hurt  business.  We 
want  as  men  to  have  money  in  the  banks,  heads  of  families,  owners 
of  property,  men  who  are  producing  something  to  eat,  something  to 
wear,  something  of  which  we  can  make  a  greater  and  better  nation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  facts  are  my  only  excuse  for  being  with 
you  today.  I  have  traveled  thirty-six  hours  from  Canada  to  come 
down  here  to  address  this  convention,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  feel  honored  that  1  have  had  the  opportunity.  If  I  can  give  you  a 
few  paragraphs  to  take  away  vi^ith  you  and  think  over  seriously  and 
honestly  and  that  will  some  day  grow  a  plant  or  a  tree,  well  and 
good;  I  am  well  repaid  for  It.  We  are  all  here  for  a  common  cause, 
tut  if  we  expect  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  social  movement  we  must 
do  something  more  than  talk.  Now  that  is  sure,  isn't  it?  You 
may  think  that  I  am  excited  when  I  say  these  things  about  the 
social  conditions,  but  let  me  ask  you  what  you  think  of  it.  If  you 
stop  and  look  back  to  a  presidential  election  when  a  man, 
whose  name  was  linked  with  a  murder  case  in  which  some  of  the 
most  dastardly  crimes  in  the  history  of  America  were  brought  before 
his  name  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  can  go  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  simply  because  he  didn't  get  into  jail  and 
poll  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  votes.  Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  back  of  this  social  movement  when  he  can  be  allowed  to 
go  from  city  to  city  and  state  to  state  and  harass  the  people  and 
the  government,  unchallenged  almost?  Do  you  think  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  social  pest  I  am  talking  about?  Let's  get  down  to  busi- 
ness on  this  proposition  and  get  onto  the  foundation  where  we  be- 
long. 

Agriculturally  a  community  to  be  happy  and  contented  must  pre- 
suppose people  who  will  vote  for  their  property  and  for  government 
and  stand  with  it  and  stand  with  you  in  your  business.  It  is  always 
good  business  to  do  today  what  should  be  done  today.  Now  this 
agricultural  movement  is  taking  form.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  working  for  years  quietly,  forcibly  in- 
creasing its  efforts  and  getting  good  results.  The  colleges  are  im- 
proving their  work.  Agricultural  organizations  are  springing  up 
everywhere  such  as  j^our  North  Dakota  Good  Farming  Association. 
Your  bankers  are  becoming  interested.  Let's  get  together  now 
and  push  this  thing  up  the  hill  and  get  it  over  the  crest  and  then 
roll  with  it  into  a  final  condition  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
today.  Gentlemen,  get  a  hold  of  it  today  and  stay  with  It  until 
the  problem  is  worked  out. 

I  represent  officially  the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Now  that  name  may  not  mean  much  to  you,  but  it  means  much  to 
the  men  who  have  been  spending  the  last  two  years  working  out  the 
problems  of  so-called  dry  farming.  Dry  farming  does  not  mean 
farming  without  irrigation.  Not  at  all  without  rainfall  or  without 
rrioisture  in  the  soil.  Dry  farming  ineans  a  system  of  agriculture 
by  which  we  can  conserve  the  fertility  in  the  soil,  conserve  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  protect  ourselves  against  a  drouth,  teach  the  use 
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of  a  minimum  amount  of  irrigation  water  where  irrigation  is  used. 
And  It  is  a  system  that  can  be  used  right  here  in  Minnesota.  It 
applies  as  well  to  this  splendid  state  as  it  does  to  Colorado  and  her 
dry  plains,  and  to  Utah  and  to  Oklahoma  with  their  long  hot  sea- 
sons. And  therefore  it  is  of  especial  value  to  you  bankers  that  you 
should  know  of  this  and  think  of  it  after  this  convention.  Don't 
go  away  and  forget  it. 

Widtsoe  says  in  his  splendid  book  on  Dry  Farming — and  I  am 
going  to  discuss  that  a  moment.  I  haven't  got  his  book  to  sell. 
I  am  going  to  discuss  it  just  long  enough  to  call  your  attention  to 
it.  It  is  written  by  John  A.  Widtsoe,  the  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Utah.  You  will  find  it  in  any  book  store  in  the 
country.  It  has  450  pages  of  the  best  discussion  on  non-irrigated 
agriculture  that  has  ever  been  written  in  the  world  and  it  is  worth 
40  times  the  price  to  any  of  you  men.  Get  it  and  read  it  and  you 
will  know  all  about  what  I  am  talking  about.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  don't  now.  Vv'idtsoe  says  six-tenths  of  the  agricultural  acreage 
of  the  earth,  not  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  earth,  six-tenths  of 
the  earth's  surface  has  less  than  20  inches  annual  precipitation.  We 
say  dry  farming  should  be  utilized  under  such  conditions.  It  was 
once  thought  that  dry-farming  applied  only  to  the  territories  where 
the  rainfall  did  not  exceed  20  inches.  Now,  gentlemen,  experiments 
have  shown  that  dry  farming  conditions  exist  wherever  there  is 
a  net  precipitation  or  precipitation  minus  evaporation.  And  while 
up  in  Dakota  and  northern  Canada,  there  is  16  inches  of  rainfall 
they  are  dry  farming.  Down  in  Oklahoma  with  36  inches  of  rainfall 
they  are  just  as  much  dry  farming  as  they  are  in  Montana,  because 
the  long  hot  winds,  the  long  days,  the  long  season  of  heat  causes 
a  very  high  per  centage  of  evaporation  and  does  not  leave  any 
more  moisture  in  the  soil  than  the  Montana  farmer  has  with  16 
inches  rainfall.  So  we  are  gradually  increasing  this  percentage 
of  the  earth's  surface  as  ^  dry  farming  percentage  until  I  say  that 
between  seven  and  eight-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface  should  be 
considered  available  for  dry  farming  operations. 

Another  phase:  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  found  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  drouth  by  the  use  of  supplementary  irrigation.  Very 
well.  At  one  station  in  Iowa  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  30.39  annu- 
ally there  were  during  the  period  from  1900  to  1910,  23  periods  of 
drouth  where  the  drouth  exceeded  15  days  in  the  growing  season 
and  they  found  it  was  necessary  to  use  supplementary  irrigation 
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190  days  in  the  ten  years.  In  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  with  a  rainfall 
of  29.78,  there  were  27  periods  of  drouth  and  292  days  of  irrigation 
necessary.  In  Vineland,  New  Jersey  with  47.47  inches  rainfall 
annually  there  were  46  periods  of  drouth  exceeding  15  days  in  the 
growing  period  and  they  used  irrigation  352  days.  In  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  with  a  rainfall  of  47.55  they  had  62  periods  of  drouth 
and  they  used  irrigation  568  days.  In  Salem,  Alabama,  with  a 
rainfall  of  50.75  inches  they  had  60  periods  of  drouth  exceeding  15 
days  and  they  found  irrigation  necessary  and  profitable  for  724 
days. 

So  that  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  location.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  great  plains  of  the  west.  It  is  a  question 
of  this  great  agricultural  America.  That  is  what  it  is.  Now,  if 
drouth  comes  upon  the  farmer  and  he  is  prepared  for  it  he  doesn't 
need  irrigation.  He  doesn't  need  to  build  an  extensive  irrigation 
plant.  Over  in  Michigan  I  have  just  heard  from  a  delegate  who 
attended  the  dry  farming  Congress  at  Colorado  Springs  last  October 
after  they  found  that  the  use  of  dry  farming  methods  absolutely 
protected  against  the  danger  of  drouth.  For  three  years  Michigan 
had  drouths  approximately  close,  and  last  year  the  dry  farming 
men,  the  men  who  were  absolutely  following  the  scientific  principles 
involved  in  this  thing,  found  that  they  not  only  did  not  lose  but 
they  gained  slightly  over  the  3'ear  previous  even  though  it  was 
the  third  consecutive  year  of  drouth  for  Michigan. 

So  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  problem  of  dry  farming  applies  as 
well  to  the  north  and  south  as  it  does  to  the  west  or  to  the  east. 
It  has  shown  also  that  the  highest  percentage  of  protein  is  in 
the  crop  produced  under  the  least  amount  of  actual  moisture,  the 
highest  percentage  of  what  we  consider  the  food  qualities  of  the 
crop  produced  under  the  least  amount  of  moisture.  But  that  must 
be  up  to  the  standard  and  that  standard  is  what  we  are  studying 
and  working  for  right  along.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  dry  farming  wheat  contains  an  average  of 
14.4  per  cent  of  protein  as  against  11.94  per  cent  for  wheat  in  the 
humid  district.  The  average  protein  in  wheat  in  the  United  States 
shows  12  per  cent,  while  Utah  last  year  showed  an  average  of  16.76 
per  cent  in  her  dry  farming  wheat.  Twenty-one  milling  contests  In 
Montana  by  the  Russell-Miller  Milling  Company  at  Billings  showed 
an  average  of  seven  and  one-fourth  more  mill  gluten  in  the  dry  farm 
wheat  than  in  the  irrigated.  Now,  that  is  not  against  irrigation,  but 
the  average  irrigationist  uses  too  much  water.  He  should  not  use 
more  than  he  needs  for  his  crop.    These  are  problems  we  are  work- 
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ing  out  this  Dry  Farming  Congress.  If  we  can  conserve  tlie  soil 
fertility,  if  we  can  teach  the  farmer  so  to  till  his  soil  that  he  can 
conserve  not  only  the  fertility  but  the  moisture,  we  can  very  soon 
increase  the  percentage  of  financial  returns  among  the  farmers. 
And  that  is  business,  isn't  it? 

Widtsoe's  book  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  was  written 
very  peculiarly.  The  Doctor  started  three  years  ago  to  write  a  book 
on  irrigation.  He  has  never  finished  the  book  on  irrigation.  One 
year  of  study  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  brought  him  to  this 
conclusion,  that  dry  farming  was  a  much  larger  problem,  much 
more  valuable  to  the  world,  the  study  of  tillage,  than  the  study  of 
the  distribution  of  water  over  the  soil  and  so  he  wrote  Dry  Farm- 
ing, which  is  the  book  I  just  mentioned.  He  has  never  finished 
his  book  for  we  have  only  15  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  soil  of 
our  country  under  water.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
other  85  per  cent?  That  is  the  question  I  ask  when  a  man  says, 
"Why  should  we  fool  with  dry  farming  when  we  still  have  some 
irrigated  land?" 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  bombastic  about  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress.  Merely  this,  that  we  are  an  organization  of 
business  men,  that  is  all.  We  haven't  the  Government  back  of  us, 
yet  we  hope  to  have  some  day.  We  haven't  state  government  back 
of  us;  we  hope  to  have  some  day.  We  are  just  business  men  like 
yourselves  banded  together  to  study  better  agriculture  and  better 
farming,  that  is  all.  This  thing  should  appeal  to  you  men  because 
while  you  are  talking  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  while  I  think  all  of  these  methods  of 
education  are  grand  and  interesting,  still  let's  get  down  to  busi- 
ness with  the  farmer  himself.  Let's  make  the  farmer  understand 
good  business.  Let's  help  the  farmer  to  be  a  business  man,  and 
you  business  men  can  help  him  more  than  you  perhaps  think 
you  can. 

Dry-farming  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  under  every  condition  of  soil  and  climate  that  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  system  of  agriculture  possible  to  devise  and 
practice.  It  is  crop  insurance  of  the  best  possible  kind.  It  does 
not  consist  of  any  fixed  rules  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
soil,  but  there  are  certain  basic  principles  involved,  and  these  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  in  the  humid  states  as  well  as  in  the  so-called 
semi-arid  districts.  Deep  plowing  to  produce  a  deep  seed  bed;  and 
surface  mulch,  fine  or  coarse  according  to  the  soil  itself,  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  open  to  receive  precipitation  and  reduc- 
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ing  evaporation;  the  selection  and  breeding  of  drouth-resistant 
plants;  a  knowledge  of  the  most  profitable  amount  of  seed;  depth  of 
seeding;  time  of  seeding,  and  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  to  plow 
and  harrow,  all  are  a  part  of  the  system  which  is  called,  for  lack 
of  some  better  descriptive  phrase,  "dry-farming." 

It  is  impossible  to  evade  drouth,  but  the  effect  may  be  minim- 
ized by  carrying  the  moisture  over  in  the  soil;  and  in  districts  where 
at  times  in  the  year  there  is  too  much  moisture,  it  is  possible  to 
hold  just  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  and  to  release  what  is  not 
needed.  In  irrigation,  we  claim  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
waste  water,  thus  reducing  gluten  and  protein  in  the  crop,  even 
though  the  intensive  system  under  irrigation  makes  possible  a 
larger  and  more  profitable  harvest.  In  dry-farming  districts,  we  find 
that  where  once  a  total  rainfall  of  20  inches  and  under  was  con- 
sidered the  dividing  line  between  dry-farming  and  humid  farm- 
ing, we  must  reckon  now  with  evaporation;  and  so  we  now  consider 
that  any  territory  where  the  net  precipation  (deducting  normal 
evaporation)  does  not  exceed  20  inches,  we  must  deal  with  our 
crops  and  our  soils  under  dry- farming  system  if  we  v/ish  to  insure 
ourselves  against  loss. 

The  Dry-Farming  Congress  stands  for  more  than  tillage  and 
cropping.  It  holds  that  the  farm  must  become  a  great  business  insti- 
tution, managed  on  a  business  basis;  only  the  crops  produced  that 
are  considered  profitable  and  marketable,  crops  adapted  to  locality, 
distance  from  transportation,  soils  and  climate,  and  the  needs  of 
the  market  must  be  utilized.  Records  of  the  farm  must  be  as  com- 
plete as  the  records  of  the  commercial  establishment.  Farms  must 
be  beautified  and  life  on  the  farm  made  worth  while.  Plains  must 
be  afforested,  and  in  natural  sylvan  districts  trees  must  be  rear- 
ranged and  replanted  for  the  protection  and  beautification  of  the 
home. 

The  Dry-Farming  Congress  has  divided  its  work  into  nine  sec- 
tions: Crops  and  Breeding;  Live-Stock  and  Dairying;  Farm  Man- 
agement; Scientific  Research;  Agricultural  Forestry;  Soils,  Tillage 
and  Machinery;  Agricultural  Education;  Rural  Homes  (the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Farm  Women);  Conferences  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Each  of  these  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  special  committee  of 
seven  men,  carefully  selected  from  among  the  leaders  In  each 
particular  line  of  thought,  men  who  are  honestly  giving  their  lives 
to  the  development  of  certain  phases  of  agriculture.    Each  of  these 
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sections  will  have  charge  of  its  own  program  aud  will  hold,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  and  distinct  convention  at  Lethbridge.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  practically  nine  conventions  in  session  during  the 
week.  We  are  aiming  to  bring  into  this  Organization  the  best  brains, 
the  best  blood,  on  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  only  of  working 
out  this  great  problem,  the  mastery  of  the  soil,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  fill  the  farms  with  contented,  reliable,  progressive  business 
men,  ultimately  developing  a  race  of  people  who  will  be  beyond 
the  influences  for  evil  that  may  otherwise  easily  destroy  our  nation. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  of  every  farmer  a  layman-scientist, 
to  help  him  to  know  his  soils,  his  crops,  his  stock,  his  possibilities, 
as  thoroughly  as  does  the  head  of  the  great  mercantile  establish- 
ment, every  phase  of  the  line  of  commerce  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

We  hold  that  this  Congress,  therefore,  is  of  personal  and  finan- 
cial interest  to  every  man  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  or,  in 
fact,  in  any  other  line  of  commerce  on  this  continent. 

In  behalf  of  our  Congress  I  want  to  extend  an  invitation  to  every 
banker  in  the  United  States  to  come  to  the  little  town  of  Lethbridge. 
It  is  not  a  very  large  convention  town,  not  nearly  so  large  and  con- 
venient or  comfortable  for  a  convention  as  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 
— it  has  only  15,000  people.  Don't  expect  to  find  a  Hotel  Radisson 
or  a  Hotel  St.  Paul  there,  but  come  to  this  Congress  to  find  out 
about  these  things.  We  have  placed  our  program  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  sectional  committees.  I  want  to  show  you  in  just  one 
moment  how  this  work  is  being  done.  We  are  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  crop  breeding  and  haudiing  it  separately,  and  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  Dickinson  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Montana. 
And  of  live  stock  and  dairy,  we  are  making  that  a  section  work, 
and  of  farm  activity;  at  the  head  of  that  committee  of  farm  activity 
is  Mr.  Murray  who  handles  several  thousand  acres  of  land  for  him- 
self and  for  a  great  company  in  Canada.  He  knows  how  to  manage 
a  farm  and  do  it  scieutifically  and  scholarly.  The  question  of  scien- 
tific research  we  are  going  to  leave  to  the  college  men  who  will  be 
there.  The  question  of  agricultural  forestry  is  a  question  that  Is 
being  taken  up.  You  have  had  it  said  to  you  here  that  the  farmer's 
home  should  be  made  worth  while.  That  is  true.  And  in  agricul- 
tural forestry  we  find  qualities  of  this.  Soil  tillage  and  agricultural 
education  are  the  basis  of  the  work  and  they  will  all  be  handled 
in  nine  separate  conventions  with  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the 
evening.  It  is  a  business  proposition.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into 
the  details  of  it  with  you,  but  I  want  to  say  this  is  closing:  I 
listened  to  the  talk  of  your  Chairman  today  about  the  distribution  of 
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the  reports  of  this  meeting.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  To 
manage  the  newspapers,  the  Dry-Farming  Congress  maintains  a 
press  bureau.  We  furnish  at  the  present  time  3,300  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  with  material  of  an  agricultural  nature,  especially  per- 
taining to  dry-farming.  If  your  organization  will  furnish  me  the 
material  in  advance  of  your  report  as  soon  as  you  can,  we  will, 
article  by  article  publish  in  our  press  association  the  reports  of  this 
great  convention  because  it  is  a  great  convention.  I  will  place 
it  before  these  3,300  newspapers  involved  and  ask  them  to  print  it. 
I  think  they  will.     And  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  just  one  phase  of  this  work  I  want  to 
bring  before  you  in  one  particular.  Remember  we  can't  work  alone. 
We  can't  work  alone.  We  must  have  every  man  who  is  interested 
in  this  farm  movement.  It  is  your  movement,  not  mine.  I  only 
represent  you,  that  is  all,  as  your  servant.  Get  under  it  and  lift 
it  up  and  build  it  into  a  greater  organization  than  it  is  and  then 
some  day  perhaps  when  we  look  back  and  see  the  deserts  all 
abloom  and  see  these  phases  of  social  life  in  question  partially 
settled  at  least  and  a  more  satisfied  nation,  more  stable  in  politics, 
then  we  can  look  back  and  say  we  are  glad  we  spent  these  hours 
together.     Mr.   Chairman  and   gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  I  am  a  little 
chagrined  that  we  still  have  three  numbers  on  our  program  that 
we  cannot  reach  today,  but  I  doubt  not  you  are  going  to  be  with 
us  tomorrow.  Is  Prof.  Harvey  of  the  Stout  Institute  here?  Well, 
if  he  is  not  here  then  we  can't  hear  him,  anyway.  I  have  just  one 
or  two  announcements  to  make.  Tomorrow  morning  we  will  read 
a  letter  from  Senator  Page.  I  have  here  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
bill  and  about  25  copies  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  Vocational  Education,  on  the  6th  of  June. 
I  think  the  action  we  will  most  likely  take  is  to  have  this  speech, 
v.'hich  is  a  great  speech,  printed  in  our  proceedings  so  that  all  of 
our  members  can  see  what  this  man  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Vocational  Education.  We  can't  reach  that  today  but  we  will  take 
It  up  tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  Mr.  Woodside  of  South 
Carolina,  President  Soule  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Georgia 
and  Dean  Sanderson  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia 
act  as  a  committee  of  three  to  determine  tomorrow  which  State 
Bankers'  Committee  is  entitled  to  the  cup  to  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee having  done  the  best  work  up  to  date.  We  are  going  to 
have  our  Committee  reports  tomorrow  afternoon  and  I  will  ask 
these  gentlemen  if  they  will  serve' on  that  committee  and  after 
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listening  to  what  these  gentlemen  have  to  say  from  the  different 
states,  decide  which  State  Bankers'  Committee  is  entitled  to  the  cup 
for  the  best  services. 

The  announcement  which  is  most  interesting  to  us  at  this  time 
is  that  we  will  be  expected  to  be  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Hennepin  avenue,  that  is  right  at  this  corner  on  Hennepin  ave- 
nue, at  five  minutes  to  five,  that  being  the  time  the  cars  will  leave 
for  Minnetonka.  I  have  also  though  it  necessary  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  program  tomorrow,  and  the  very  interesting  men  who 
are  to  talk  to  us  then,  to  set  the  time  of  meeting  at  9:30  instead  of 
ten.  Now,  we  are  here  for  work  and  we  might  just  as  well  be 
in  St.  Paul  ready  for  business  at  9:30  as  at  ten  o'clock.  The  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  tonight  as  to  what  time  the  cars  will 
leave  for  St.  Paul.  We  will  go  down  together.  It  is  only  about 
50  minutes'  ride  from  Minneapolis.  We  will  go  down  together  and 
be  at  the  Hotel  St.  Paul  ready  for  business  at  9:30  a.  m.  Those  who 
have  not  registered  must  be  sure  and  register  tomorrow  in  St.  Paul 
because  we  want  a  complete  list  of  those  who  are  in  attendance  at 
the  convention.  A  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Lafayette  Club  at 
20  minutes  to  eight.  We  will  be  there  by  leaving  here  at  five 
o'clock.  You  will  be  given  a  trip  around  the  lake  and  entertained 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  bankers.  You  are  now  their 
guests  for  the  evening.  The  ladies  in  attendance  are  expected  to 
go  to  the  entertainment.    The  meeting  will  now  adjourn. 
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MORNING  SESSION 

August  8,  1912 

9:30  A.M. 

ST.  PAUL  HOTEL,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Mr.  Chapman:  The  conference  will  come  to  order.  There  was 
one  talk  omitted  from  our  program  yesterday  morning,  that  on 
Vocational  Training  by  Hon.  Carroll  S.  Page,  United  States  Senator 
from  Vermont.  It  will  only  take  a  few  moments  to  read  this  letter 
from  the  Senator  and  that  will  get  the  letter  of  his  bill  before  our 
Conference. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 
Committee  on  Cuban   Relations. 

August  1,  1912. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  President, 

Conference   of   the    Committees   on   Agricultural    Development 
and  Education  of  State  Bankers'  Associations, 
Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Dear  Mr.  Chapman: 

Am  in  receipt  of  your  request  that  I  address  the  Conference 
of  the  Committees  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Education  of 
State  Bankers'  Associations  at  their  gathering  in  Minneapolis  and 
Saint  Paul,  August  7  and  8,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  your  very  cordial  invitation. 

During  my  entire  service  as  Senator  I  have  never,  with  a  single 
exception,  absented  myself  from  the  Senate  except  when  especially 
directed  by  it  to  discharge  some  official  duty.  In  April,  1911,  there 
occurred  in  my  home  village  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
larger  part  of  its  residential  section,  and  I  left  Washington  for  three 
days  at  that  time. 

I  confess  that  this  Idea  of  duty  Is  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  I 
am  fast  reaching  the  conclusion  that  we  must  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  with  reference  to  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  or  it  will  soon  become  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  quorum  in  cither  branch. 

If  anything  would  tempt  me  to  desert  my  post  of  duty  It  would 
be  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
piece  of  constructive  legislation  now  before  the  American  Con- 
gress, namely.  Senate  Bill  No.  3,  known  as  the  Page  Vocational 
Education  Bill. 

The  very  forcible  presentation  which  you  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  at  a  hearing  last 
winter  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  You  then  urged  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the  continued  influx  of  our  population  to 
the  larger  cities,  which  year  by  year  is  draining  the  best  blood  of 
our  farming  sections.  You  were  right.  The  equilibrium  of  the  rural 
and  urban  populations  must  be  better  maintained  or  we  shall  soon 
confront   conditions   which   are  truly   alarming. 

He  would  Indeed  be  a  wise  statesman  who  could  write  a  correct 
formula  for  staying  the  progress  of  this  national  disease. 
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I  do  not  claim  that  college  extension  work,  combined  with 
vocation  education  in  rural  schools  and  district  agricultural  schools, 
is  a  perfect  panacea  for  the  ills  which  we  would  cure  in  our  body 
politic,  nor  do  I  claim  that  the  Page  Bill  is  the  last  word  the  "ultima 
thule"  of  perfection;  but  I  do  claim  for  it  that  it  is  the  result  of 
more  solid  months  of  painstaking,  conscientious,  devoted  service 
than  any  other  educational  measure  that  has  ever  been  before  the 
American  Congress,  not  excepting  the  Pvlorrill  Agricultural  College 
Bill. 

I  have  recently  observed  a  somewhat  caustic  criticism  upon  the 
Page  Bill  from  Dean  Davenport,  the  distinguished  Illinois  educator. 
That  criticism  has  been  widely  circulated  by  the  National  Fertility 
League  and  made  the  principal  basis  for  an  attack  upon  the  Page 
Bill.  But  almost  every  important  feature  of  Dean  Davenport's 
attack  was  predicated  upon  the  original  bill  as  introduced  by  me 
in  April,  1911,  a  bill  which  has  now  been  so  perfected  and  amended 
as  to  remove  the  ground  for  almost  every  objection  raised  by  Dean 
Davenport. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  for  distribution  at  your 
meeting  a  dozen  copies  of  the  perfected  bill  and  twenty-five  copies 
of  my  speech  on  that  bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June  5.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  bill  and  my  remarks  thereon  will  receive  the 
honest  and  candid  even  though  it  may  be  the  severe  criticism  of 
your  gathering.  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  this 
bill  nor  as  to  its  administrative  features.  I  only  insist  that  its 
fundamentals  are  right  and  must  not  be  changed,  and  that,  as  it 
has  been  amended,  it  embodies  a  concensus  of  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  educators  of  this  country. 

That  it  will  have  the  support  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  it  comes  up  for  consideration,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  That  it  will  so  far  command  the  attention  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country,  that  its  provisions  may  be  dis- 
cussed vigorously  and  intelligently,  I  earnestly  hope;  and,  let  me 
repeat,  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  to  you  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  to  personally  answer  the  objections  of  any  member  of  your 
Association  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 

I  credit  Dean  Davenport  not  only  with  ability  and  large  experi- 
ence, but  with  integrity  and  patriotism.  I  must,  however,  confess 
my  surprise  that  in  this  year  1912  he  has  so  far  failed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  as  not  to  have  acquainted  himself  with  the 
Important  changes  which  were  made  in  the  original  bill,  which  he 
has  so  vigorously  criticised. 
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One  of  the  features  to  which  he  objects  is  research  work  at  the 
branch  experiment  stations  as  contemplated  by  the  original  bill. 
Had  he  conferred  with  Dean  Russell,  of  Wisconsin,  or  President 
Thompson,  of  Ohio,  or  Doctor  Connell,  of  Oklahoma,  he  would  have 
learned  that  that  feature  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington  last  December,  at  which  these  distinguished 
educators  were  present,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  Davenport  objections  at  this 
time.  I  refer  to  them  now  because  your  Bankers'  Association,  when 
hfere  last  winter  to  attend  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  were  inclined  to  espouse  the  measure 
being  put  forward  by  the  National  Fertility  League  through  its 
Executive  Manager,  Mr.  Gross,  rather  than  the  broader  measure 
the  Page  Bill. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  side  by  side,  arm  in  arm,  the 
two  great  forces  representing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immense  labor 
interests  of  this  country  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  agricul- 
tural interests,  must  press  forward  for  the  passage  of  some  compre- 
hensive measure  which  has  for  its  object  substantially  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Page  Bill. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  Senate  Bill  No.  3  is  the  best  bill 
that  can  be  evolved,  and  still  further  to  say  that  the  Page  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  materially  amended;  and,  as  men  having  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  at  heart,  I  beg  that  the  great  Association  which 
you  represent  may  lift  its  strong  arm  not  to  pull  down  but  to  build 
up. 

If  the  Page  Bill  is  not  the  best  bill  that  can  be  evolved,  con- 
struct a  better  one.  If  the  measure,  in  its  fundamentals,  be  correct 
and  I  have  no  doubt  upon  this  matter,  then  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
Page  Bill  your  best  efforts  to  so  amend  and  perfect  it  that  its  weak 
points  may  be  eliminated  and  its  strong  points  further  strengthened; 
and  you  will  find  in  me  a  feeble  but  nevertheless  a  willing  instru- 
ment to  push,  I  hope  to  a  successful  issue,  the  results  of  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  the  membership  of  your  Association. 

AND  DO  IT  NOW.  Do  not  let  the  meeting  of  your  organization 
dissolve  August  8,  without  having  given  this  great  measure  either 
your  condemnation  or  your  endorsement;  and  If  you  condemn  and 
destroy  what  I  have  in  my  weak  way  built  up,  let  a  better  measure 
take  its  place,  or  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  perpetrated  a  crime 
for  which  you  ought  not,  and  I  believe  will  not,  be  forgiven. 
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Remember  that  the  friends  of  vocational  education  have  asked 
me  to  talte  up  this  burden.  They  might  have  done  better;  but 
since  the  burden  was  placed  upon  my  shoulders,  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  faithfully  and  conscientiously  carry  It  to  success. 

Tour  Association  need  not  be  told  that  no  measure  carrying  with 
It  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  annually  can  pass  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  unless  the  strong  arms  of  organizations 
like  yours  are  put  forth  to  stay  up  the  hands  of  mere  individuals  who, 
like  myself,  are  working  for  the  success  of  this  great  national 
project. 

It  is  for  you  and  for  Associations  like  yours  to  say  whether  at 
the  next  session  of  the  present  Congress  the  Page  Bill,  improved 
and  amended  in  every  way  possible,  shall  be  written  into  the  stautes 
of  this  country  or  whether  it  shall  go  down  in  defeat. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured:  This  Congrets  has  been 
liberal  beyond  measure  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  and  the  numerous 
other  organizations  which  stand  for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
men,  will  never  consent  that  a  measure  of  the  character  of  that 
which  the  National  Fertility  League  Is  promoting,  and  which  bene- 
fits agriculture  alone,  shall  be  pushed  to  a  successful  Issue,  while 
the  sons  of  the  men  who  toil  in  our  mines,  our  mills,  our  work- 
shops, and  our  quarries  are  deprived  of  that  square  deal,  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Today  it  is  universally  admitted  that  from  five  to  ten  million  of 
those  boys  are  turned  out  annually  with  an  education  that  Invites 
only  failure.  They  are  cast  adrift  unprepared  and  unfitted  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  These  boys  are  coming  to  understand  that  out  of 
the  great  prosperity  and  wealth  of  this  land  of  abundance  they  are 
not  receiving  that  equality  of  opportunity  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  will  not  answer  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  State  Bankers' 
Associations,  to  press  your  claims,  righteous  though  they  be,  for 
additional  millions  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  without  at  the  same 
time  making  provision  for  something  to  be  given  to  the  tolling  mil- 
lions engaged  In  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  other  like  Indus- 
trial pursuits. 

In  all  the  public  work  with  which  I  have  been  associated,  and 
public  duties  have  occupied  a  goodly  portion  of  my  life,  nothing  has 
ever  taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon  my  heart,  conscience,  and  brain 
as  this  great  vocational  education  question. 
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If  tlie  statements  which  I  have  made  seem  to  your  Association  to 
be  unwarranted,  charge  the  error  to  my  zeal,  and  to  my  enthusi- 
asm for  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  now  before 
the  American  people. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  ignore  this  great  piece  of  constructive  legis- 
lation at  your  meeting,  August  7  and  8.  Discuss  the  bill  all  you 
please  and  criticise  it  to  your  heart's  content;  but,  when  you  shall 
have  finally  brought  your  sessions  to  a  close,  let  it  not  be  truthfully 
said  that  you  failed  to  faithfully  consider  the  Page  Bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CARROLL  S.  PAGE. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  speech  of  Senator 
Page.  We  will  have  that  put  in  our  minutes.  The  Senator  sent 
some  copies  of  his  address  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  June  5th. 
This  speech  was  ordei-ed  printed  by  the  Senate  and  distributed.  I 
have  read  the  speech  through  carefully  myself  several  times.  It 
is  a  remarkable  document  and  I  would  suggest  that  as  long  as  the 
bankers  Conferences  want  information  along  these  lines  that  the 
address  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  June  5th  by  the  Hon.  Carroll 
S.  Page  be  ordered  printed  in  our  minutes.  I  make  that  as  a  sug- 
gestion. 

ilr.  Stubbs  of  Pennsylvania:    I  make  such  a  motion. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Chapman:  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Senator  Page  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  Shiras  of  Kansas:    I  move  that  the  matter  of  endorsing  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Resolution  Committee  with  instructions  to 
bring  in  a  resolution  favoring  the  Page  Bill. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 
By   Hon.  Carroll  8.   Page,  of  Vermont. 

Delivered  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  June  5,  1912,  on 
Senate  Bill  3,  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  encouraging  instruc- 
tion In  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational 
subjects  In  state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  depart- 
ments In  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to 
appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  vocational-edu- 
cation bill  with  many  misgivings  and  doubts  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  limited  time  which  Senators  have  to 
spare  from  the  consideration  of  other  important  problems  now  be- 
ing considered  by  Congress,  and  I  would  be  especially  considerate 
of  their  wishes  that  I  condense  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  bill  the  importance  of  which  has 
grown  upon  me  until  I  feel  that  Senators  should  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  what  it  purposes  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  public  question;  a  question  which 
affects  the  welfare  not  only  of  our  boys  and  girls  but  of  the  mature 
vocational  workers,  including  the  home  makers  of  the  United 
States,  as  has  no  other  which  has  been  before  Congress  for  more 
than  half  a  century;  a  question  which  is  engaging  the  best  thought 
of  eminent  publicists  and  educators  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other — indeed,  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  question 
which  the  American  people  hare  come  to  believe  directly  affects 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  in  a  degree  little,  if  any, 
less  than  the  largest  of  our  large  economic  problems.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will,  in  my  judgment,  settle  in  great  measure  the  quality 
of  our  citizenship  in  the  generation  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
It  is  a  question  which  will  profoundly  affect  the  cost  of  our  food  sup- 
ply as  well  as  the  the  amount  which  our  workers  may  earn  with 
which  to  meet  that  higher  cost  of  living  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  a 
question  which  involves  appropriations  from  the  National  Treasury 
aggregating  nearly  $15,000,000  annually.  On  a  problem  of  this  mag- 
nitude I  believe  Senators  should  not  be  heard  to  say  that  they  are 
too  busy  with  their  other  duties  to  give  the  matter  proper  consid- 
eration. 

They  will  find  on  returning  home  that  the  question  of  vocational 
education  is  the  subject  of  sermons  in  churches;    of  earnest  discus- 
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sions  in  granges  and  other  farmers'  associations;  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  burning  and  vital  question  among  labor  organizations 
and  manufacturing  and  trades  associations;  and  is,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  special  ^consideration  among  those  connected  with  our 
institutions  of  learning  everywhere,  from  the  elementary  schools 
up  to  the  universities,  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures before  this  Congress,  and  so  believing  I  am  sui-e  Senators  will 
forgive  me  for  urging  upon  them  something  more  than  a  perfunc- 
tory examination  of  its  provisions. 

I  therefore  purpose  to  take  up  the  more  important — the  appro- 
priating— sections  of  the  measure,  and  explain  in  detail  their  dif- 
ferent provisions  and  why  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill; 
and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  special  favor  to  have  Senators  interrupt 
me  as  I  proceed  whenever  I  fail  to  make  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  any  section  clear  or  whenever  any  Senator  thinks  he  sees  in  any 
of  its  provisions  points  which  he  believes  are  subject  to  proper 
criticism. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  I  should  say  that  at  the  proper  time 
I  shall,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
move  that  a  substitute  bill  take  the  place  of  Senate  bill  No.  3,  as 
originally  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  committee,  and  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  will  be  predicated  upon  the  substitute  measure. 

The  title  of  the  bill  is  comprehensive  and  states  in  general  terms 
what  it  seeks  to  accomplish.     I  read: 

To  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  States  in  promoting  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  tlie  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  tliese  vocational  sub- 
jects in  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  State 
normal  schools,  and  in  other  training  schools  for  teachers  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  public;  in  maintaining  extension  departments 
of  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintain- 
ing branches  of  State  experiment  stations;  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  it  will  aid  Senators  in  foi-ming  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  concerning  its  genesis.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1911,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  it  was 
taken  up  by  that  committee.  A  brief  consideration  made  it  evident 
that  its  administrative  features  would  probably  need  amendment 
in  order  to  better  articulate  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 
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Having  this  fact  iu  mind,  Senator  Crawford  introduced  and,  with  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  the  committee  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Page,  as  a  subcommittee  of  one,  be  in- 
structed to  correspond  with  leading  educators  and  otliers  interested 
in  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  to  report  to  the  full 
committee  the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  to  submit  a  bill  amend- 
ed to  conform  to  the  suggestions  he  may  receive  from  such  cor- 
respondence or  any  he  might  have  to  make.  And  that  the  commit- 
tee approves  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  letters  were  written  by 
me  to  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  every  State 
inviting  a  careful  examination  and  criticism  of  the  bill  and  request- 
ing such  suggestions  as  to  amendments  as  would,  in  their  judg- 
ment, perfect  the  bill  and  make  it  articulate  with  the  school  laws 
and  school  conditions  of  their  respective  States. 

Letters  were  also  written  to  a  large  number  of  other  prominent 
educators  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  asking  their  advice  as  to  amendments  which  would  perfect  or 
improve  the  measure. 

The  response  to  these  letters  was  quite  general.  In  a  very  lar,ge 
majority  of  the  replies  the  indorsement  of  the  measure  was  un- 
qualified and  pronounced.  Wherever  local  conditions  seemed  to 
demand  amendments  they  were  suggested,  and  only  from  a  very 
few  States  were  replies  received  which  indicated  disapproval  of 
the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Letters  asking  for  suggestions  of  amendments  wei'e  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  to  the  heads  of 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  men  of  known  prominence  in 
educational  affairs  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  including  editors  of 
newspapers  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and 
home  making. 

Replies  were  received  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  With  less 
than  a  half  dozen  exceptions,  the  replies  received  from  State  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  and  State  boards  of  education  were 
favorable — most  of  them  enthusiastically  so.  A  few  were  qualifi- 
edly  favorable,  but  suggested  changes  in  the  administrative  features 
or  in  some  of  the  less  important  details.  Only  two  were  unqual- 
ifiedly opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  devoted  more  than  four  solid  months  of 
diligent  labor  to  this  bill;  yet  I  realize,  after  all,  that  personally 
I  have  contributed  only  a  small  part  to  the  present  movement  to 
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broaden  out  our  school  system  by  the  addition  of  education  for  the 
basic  vocations  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  home;  and  I 
should  be  guilty  of  great  ingratitude  if  I  failed  to  ascribe  to  my 
co-laborers  a  large  share  of  credit  for  formulating  and  perfecting 
the  measure. 

While  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  educators 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  due  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  our  present 
efficient  Commissioner  of  Education;  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Vocational  Education;  and  to  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agi'iculture,  to  say  that  they  have  given  to  this  work 
an  immense  amount  of  expert  advice  and  assistance;  and  vrithout 
their  aid  I  fear  my  own  part  would  have  proven  heavier  than  I  could 
carry. 

Unless  they  have  given  the  matter  very  careful  study,  I  pre- 
sume few  Senators  know  the  extent  to  which  the  general  subject 
of  vocational  education  is  being  discussed  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  believe,  a  new  question,  with 
no  part  yet  ready  to  be  crystallized  into  law.  The  present  bill  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  far  more  unanimous  than  is  the  case  with 
most  portions  of  our  constructive  legislation. 

In  1862  Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Vermont,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  demanded 
special  education  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  introduced  what  has  been  since  known  as  the  Morrill  agri- 
cultural college  act.  That  it  was  a  measure  pregnant  with  im- 
mense importance  to  the  coming  generations  is  now  everywhere 
conceded. 

The  Morrill  Act  has  given  the  country  a  class  of  high-grade 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  from  which  have  been  grad- 
uated men  qualified  to  take  up  specialized  work  along  agricultural 
and  industrial  lines,  the  value  of  which,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, it  would  to-day  be  difficult  to  overestimate;  and  these  insti- 
tutions have  also  developed  strong  educational  courses  relating  to 
home  making. 

But  could  Senator  Morrill,  wise  as  he  was  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, have  lived  until  to-day  and  observed  the  working  out  of 
his  great  educational  measure,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
confess  that  in  one  very  important  particular  it  had  failed  to  give 
the  results  which  were  expected  to  flow  therefrom. 
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Senator  Morrill  believed,  as  did  those  who  labored  with  him  at 
that  time,  that  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill  would  give  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  development  in  rural  affairs;  that  his  bill  would 
result  in  furnishing  the  country  with  a  great  army  of  trained 
farmers,  men  who  would  return  from  the  college  to  the  farm  and 
invigorate  farm  life  with  new  power  and  improved  farm  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  colleges  have  found  their  peculiar  func- 
tion to  be  to  prepare  technicians  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts 
and  in  home  economics.  The  experience  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  vocational  education  of  youth 
for  the  business  of  farming  and  for  the  expert  work  in  the  trades 
and  industries,  and  also  for  eflBcient  home  making,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  high  schools,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Morrill  Act 
has  proven  to  be  the  beginning,  the  making  of  the  preliminary  pre- 
parations, for  really  carrying  vocational  education  to  the  masses 
of  our  people.  * 

No  one  questions  the  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  by  the  experiment  stations  later  added  thereto; 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  as  a  place  where  the  average  boy  on 
the  farm  could  find  a  school  which  would  equip  him  for  farm  life 
and  send  him  back  to  the  farm  imbued  with  that  enthusiasm  for 
agriculture,  the  Morrill  Act  has  not  fulfilled  the  full  expectations 
of  its  author. 

The  important  question  now  pressing  for  solution  in  this  country 
is,  What  can  be  done  to  change  this  condition  and  stem  the  tide 
now  so  strongly  running  from  country  to  city  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepare  our  city  boys  for  their  work  in  the  non-agricultural  voca- 
tions and  bring  the  full  force  of  modern  science  to  bear  on  the 
making  of  our  homes  and  the  rearing  of  our  children? 

That  something  is  very  badly  needed  to  supplement  the  Morrill 
Act  is  universally  conceded,  and  it  is  to  the  satisfying  of  this  great 
need  that  this  bill  is  in  large  part  directed.  It  attempts  to  provide 
a  plan  for  taking  the  knowledge  which  these  agricultural  colleges 
have  developed  to  all  the  workers  who  need  this  knowledge;  and 
since  the  task  is  so  vast,  and  since  the  Nation,  through  the  Morrill 
Act,  inaugurated  this  work,  this  bill  proposes  that  the  Nation  shall 
co-operate  with  the  States  in  carrying  the  benefits  to  all  the  people. 

With  this  statement  as  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  I 
shall,  without  further  preliminaries,  proceed  to  give  the  Senate  a 
full  and  careful  analysis  of  what  it  is,  what  it  appropriates,  what 
it   contemplates,  and  how  it  so  safeguards  the  moneys  which  are 
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to  be  distributed  to  the  several  States  that  they  may  not  be  di- 
verted to  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by  the  measure. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  hope  no  Senator  interested  in  this  measure 
— and  I  can  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Senator  who  is  not — v/UI 
hesitate  to  interrogate  me  with  perfect  freedom,  not  only  whenever 
any  feature  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  criticism, 
but  whenever  a  provision  is  not  fully  and  clearly  understood.  If 
any  Senator  does  not  have  the  bill  before  him  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  a  copy  that  he  may,  if  he  desire,  follow  me  as  I  proceed  to 
take  up,  clause  by  clause,  the  different  sections  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  as  I  proceed  to  make  clear  to  Senators  the 
fact  that  this  bill  designs  to  take  from  the  Federal  Treasury  only 
such  sums  for  initial  expenditures  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  several  States  to  go  on  with  the  great  vocational-education  work 
contemplated  by  the  bill,  leaving  the  chief  burden  to  be  borne  by 
the  States  themselves. 

Experience  with  similar  laws  has  shown  that  a  very  small  ex- 
penditure from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  cause  of  education  has 
resulted  in  stimulating  a  very  large  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Agi'iculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  Dr.  Howard  Edwards,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  stated  that  throughout  the  entire  United  States  the 
average  appropriations  made  by  the  several  States  were  fourteen 
times  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Morrill  and  supplementary  acts.  Indeed,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  and  president  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
made  a  statement  before  the  committee  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
the  appropriations  made  for  educational  work  to  supplement  those 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  acts 
supplementary  thereto  were  forty  times  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  there  is  no  basis  for  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  ex- 
tent the  States  will  supplement  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act, 
it  is  believed  that  within  a  very  few  years  they  will  amount  to  sev- 
eral times  the  sum  of  the  Federal  appropriations  made  by  this  bill. 
So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  simply  an  offer  to  co-operate 
with  the  States  in  this  gi-eatly  needed  improvement  in  our  school 
system.  It  is  designed  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  to  inspire  the 
States  to  take  up  and  extend  their  work  along  the  vocational-edu- 
cation lines  contemplated  by  this  bill. 
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Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this  bill 
would  form  but  a  very  small  additional  amount  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  United  States,  large  as  its  appropriations  may  at 
first  seem  to  be.  The  expense  of  schools  in  this  country  is,  in 
round  numbers,  about  $500,000,000  per  year.  The  entire  appropri- 
ations that  will  be  called  for  by  this  bill  in  1921,  when  the  maxi- 
mum sum  has  been  reached,  will  be  less  than  3  per  cent  of  this 
sum. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Mi'.  President,  that,  with  the  wise 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  standardizing  vocational  systems  and  arranging,  with  the  co- 
operation and  advice  of  the  educational  boards  of  the  respective 
States,  a  wise  curriculum,  we  shall  give  an  impetus  to  this  much- 
neglected  work  of  vocational  education  which  T\-ill  enable  it  to  move 
forward  with  that  vigor  and  effectiveness  which  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  under  48  movements  in  no  way  co-ordinated. 

This  bill  proceeds  upon  the  theory  demonstrated  by  the  Morrill 
land  grant  college  act  of  1862,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto, 
that  by  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  and  among  the  States,  vocational  education  is  at  once  put 
forward  with  more  of  economy,  and  earlier  attains  its  very  import- 
ant results  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  The  Nation  wants  results 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  wants  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
farm  products,  more  highly  skilled  v/orkers  in  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries, and  more  efficient  makers  of  the  homes  of  the  people; 
and  it  wants  the  highest  civilization  which  comes  with  a  sc^iool 
system  made  more  efficient  in  general  studies,  and  so  broadened 
out  as  to  include  education  in  the  vocations  of  the  many  who  will 
not  enter  the  professions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  practicable  to 
have  the  entire  bill  read  at  this  time,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  Senators  are  sorely  pressed  for  time,  and  that  many 
of  them  probably  could  not  conveniently  listen  to  the  full  reading 
of  the  measure.  To  make  it  possible,  therefore,  for  Senators  to 
secure  in  the  smallest  possible  time  a  fairly  good  understanding 
of  the  bill,  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  or  synopsis  of  it.  As  the 
bill  is  being  read  I  hope  Senators  will  feel  entirely  free  to  interject 
interrogatories  whenever  they  desire  additional  information  about 
any  section  or  wish  to  have  the  section  read  in  full. 

Appropriations. 

Section  1  gives  a  definition   or  construction  to  the  several  de- 
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scriptive  terms  used  in  specifying  the  classes  of  institutions  which 
are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  several  appropriations  under  this 
act. 

Section  2  is  a  general  clause  maldng  the  appropriation  and 
stating  that  the  sums  designated  in  sections  3  to  10,  inclusive,  are 
"for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics,  for  agricultural  tests  and  demonstrations,  and  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes." 

Section  3  provides  $3,000,000  for  what  is  denominated  in  the 
bill  the  "secondary-school  department  fund."  This  appropriation  is 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  clearl3^  defined  departments  or  divisions  of  existing 
high  schools  of  secondary  school  grade.  It  provides  that  this  ap- 
propriation shall  begin  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
and  is  allotted  to  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  1.5,000  communities  outside  the  large 
cities  will  take  advantage  of  this  appropriation,  or  an  average  of 
300,  or  a  little  more,  for  each  State.  Unquestionably  the  number 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  for  the  first  few  j-ears  there 
may  be  less  than  this  number;  but  upon  the  hypothesis  that  this 
number  of  communities  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  this  bill,  it  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  toward  each  of  these  schools  $200.  If  the 
State  should  supplement  this  Federal  fund  with  a  like  fund,  it 
would  mean,  of  course,  $400  that  each  rural  community  would  be 
benefited  through  the  joint  State  and  national  appropriation. 

If,  as  is  expected  will  be  the  case,  the  rural  community  is  asked 
to  match  the  joint  State  and  Federal  appropriation,  it  means  that 
each  rural  community  will  have  a  separate  unit,  room,  or  division 
of  its  school  work  at  each  high  school,  which  will  be  presided  over 
by  a  teacher  costing,  say,  $800  per  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  distributed,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  according  to  the  amount  which  the  local  com- 
munity shall  raise  for  the  same  purpose,  although  it  wisely  pre- 
serves the  autonomy  of  the  States  by  providing  that  if  any  State 
thinks  it  best  to  distribute  the  fund  upon  some  other  basis  it  can 
do  so;  always  conditioned,  however,  that  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which,  of 
course,  in  this  case  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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It  should  bG  said,  however,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
State  and  local  communities  would  be  jointly  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute only  twice  as  much  as  the  Federal  appropriation;  but  educators 
believe  that  the  example  set  by  States  like  New  Jersey  and  Mas- 
sachusetts— which  have  worked  out  this  problem  upon  the  basis 
of  a  contribution  by  the  local  community  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  outside  help  they  receive — will  be  the  method  followed  in  the 
distribution  of  this  fund.  The  average  appropriation  to  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
is  $61,225. 

Section  4  provides  $3,000,000  for  what  is  known  as  the  "indus- 
trial or  home-economics  school  fund."  This  appropriation  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  and 
home  economics  in  separate  industrial  or  home-economics  schools 
of  secondary  grade.  The  difference  between  this  appropriation 
and  the  appropriation  for  what  is  designated  as  the  "secondary- 
school  department  fund''  is  that  the  latter  contemplates  assistance 
to  the  separate  divisions  or  departments  devoted  to  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  villages  and  towns  while 
the  appropriation  in  section  4  is  presumably  to  be  used  for  sepa- 
rate schools  at  industrial  centers  or  in  cities  large  enough  to  main- 
tain independent  schools  for  the  trades  and  industries.  This  ap- 
propriation also  does  not  begin  until  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  and  is  allotted  to  the  different  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  proportion  to  their  "population  engaged  in  trade  and 
transportation,  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits." 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  the  allotment  is  so  made.  The 
answer  is  that  in  taking  the  Federal  census  the  population  is  di- 
vided under  certain  subheads,  two  of  which  are  "Persons  engaged 
in  trades  and  transportation"  and  "Persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  pursuits."  The  language  of  this  section  is, 
therefore,  made  to  conform  to  the  language  of  those  census  subdi- 
visions which  every  10  years  records  those  who  work  in  the  trades 
and  industries.  The  average  appropriation  to  the  different  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
is  $61,225. 

With  reference  to  the  appropriation  referred  to  in  this  section, 
it  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  benefits; 
and  if,  as  is  expected,  our  population  reaches  100,000,000  by  1916, 
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when  this  appropriation  becomes  available,  it  means  that  $3,000,000 
will  be  distributed  to  30,000,000  people,  v/hich  would  be  10  cents 
per  capita. 

Let  us,  to  illustrate,  take  a  city  of  10,000  population  and  see 
what  kind  of  school  would  naturally  result  from  this  appropriation. 
Ten  thousand  population,  at  10  cents  per  capita,  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  contribution  would  be  $1,000.  If  the  State  should 
match  this  by  an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount,  and  if,  as  it  is 
supposed  will  be  the  case,  the  town  or  city  shall  match  the  joint 
Federal  and  State  appropriation,  it  would  mean  that  the  city  must 
raise  $2,000  to  match  the  $2,000  contributed  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

In  other  words,  it  would  give  them  a  $4,000  school,  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  home  economics.  A 
city  of  100,000  population  would  have  $40,000  to  devote  to  this  class 
of  education.     A  city  of  1,000,000  would  ha^e  $400,000. 

Mr.  Gallinger:     Mr.  President — 

The  Vice  President:  Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Page:     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gallinger:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the 
Federal  appropriation  is  contingent  upon  the  State  and  local  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  appropriation  is  contin- 
gent upon  an  appropriation  from  the  State  and  the  local  commu- 
nities of  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Mr-  Gallinger:  And  unless  the  State  and  the  local  communities 
make  that  appropriation,  the  Federal  appropriation  will  not  be 
called  for? 

Mr.  Page:     That  is  correct. 

Section  5  appropriates  $3,000,000  for  what  is  designated  as  the 
"district  agricultural  high-school  fund."  This  appropriation  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  the  district  agricultural  high  schools  to  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  appropriation  also  begins  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  is  allotted  to  the  several 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  shov.'n  by  the  preceding  Federal  census.  It  pro- 
vides a. special  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  each  State  with  less  than 
100,000  people  engaged  in  agriculture.     The  average  appropriation 
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for  each  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  basing  the  esti- 
mate upon  the  census  of  1900 — I  have  not  the  figures  under  the 
census  of  1910 would  be  ?65,000. 

Section  6  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  what  is  designated  as  the 
"branch-station  fund."  This  appropriation  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  branch  or  demonstration  stations  upon  farms  connected  with  the 
district  agricultural  high  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of 
section  5.  This  fund  is  designed  to  give  these  large  agricultural 
high  schools,  one  of  which  will  be  in  each  group  of  8  or  10  counties, 
a  practical  turn.  Here  the  teachers  and  pupils  will  live  on  a  large 
farm,  and  much  of  the  practical  work  will  be  done  by  the  students. 
Here  experimenters  will  test  and  breed  plants  and  animals  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  counties.  Here 
the  matter  of  rotation  schemes  needed  by  the  region  will  be  under 
test,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  local  soils  will  be  studied. 

Here  the  college  and  department  extension  workers  will  center 
such  of  their  work  as  is  needed  by  the  students.  Here  the  students 
will  gain  a  knowledge  of  research  work,  that  those  gifted  in  this 
form  of  public  service  may  be  drawn  into  this  important  work. 
This  appropriation  begins  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
and  is  allotted  to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  makes  a  special 
appropriation  of  $2,000  for  States  having  a  population  of  less  than 
100,000  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  average  appropriation 
to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  $21,833. 

Touching  the  $4,000,000  appropriated  for  this  district  agi'icul- 
tural  high-school  fund  and  the  branch-station  fund  it  will  probably 
work  about  as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  1  school  for  whites  in 
each  congressional  district  outside  of  the  cities,  or  about  325  in 
all.  If  in  the  Southern  States  there  shall  be  75  additional  schools 
established  for  the  colored  race,  it  will  give  us  a  total  of  400  schools. 
The  fund  to  be  divided  to  each  of  tliese  schools  will  be  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

First,  the  Government  appropriates  $3,000,000  under  section  5; 
the  State  must  appropriate  the  other  $6,000,000;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriates  $1,000,000  for  the  branch  stations  connected 
with  these  schools  under  section  6;  and  to  this  sum  another 
$1,000,000  must  be  added  by  the  State,  making  a  total  of  $11,000,000 
to  be  divided  among  400  schools,  or  $27,500  for  each  school,  includ- 
ing the  State  and  Federal  appropriations. 
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Men  experienced  in  the  management  of  schools  of  this  kind  say 
it  will  cost  about  $100  for  each  pupil  to  conduct  such  a  really  good 
school  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act.  If  this  supposition  be  cor- 
rect, it  means  that  every  year  there  will  be  turned  out  from  these 
different  agricultural  schools  275  boys  and  girls  who,  it  is  hoped, 
will  return  to  the  farm  to  join  with  the  father— who,  meanwhile, 
has  been  educated  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  bill, 
which  provides  for  college  extension  and  farm  demonstration  work 
— in  vitalizing,  energizing,  and  stimulating  a  more  intelligent  and 
more  profitable  management  of  the  farm. 

Section  7  appropriates  $3,000,000  for  what  is  designated  as  the 
"extension-work  fund,"  being  for  the  support  at  each  State  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  an  extension  department 
or  division  to  enable  the  several  State  colleges  of  agriculture  to 
take  to  the  adult  farmer  upon  the  farm  in  his  own  locality  the 
accumulated  results  of  experimentation  and  research  at  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  at  the  departments 
of  agriculture;  and  is  designed  to  further  the  work  of  teaching  and 
demonstrating  in  a  practical  way  to  persons  not  in  the  schools  how 
actual  farming  can  be  conducted  with  more  profitable  results  than 
at  present.  This  appropi'iation  begins  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  the  appropriation  for  that  year  being  $480,000,  or 
$10,000  for  each  of  the  48  States.  This  sum  is  increased  from  year 
to  year  until  1921,  when  it  reaches  the  maximum  sum  of  $2,980,000. 
All  sums,  aside  from  the  $10,000  per  year  to  each  State,  are  to  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  average  sum  to  each  State  in  1921  and  thereafter  is  $62,083. 

Section  8  appropriates  $480,000  for  what  is  designated  as  the 
"college  teachers'  training  fund."  This  appropriation  is  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  departments  or  divisions  of  education 
in  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  the 
respective  States,  to  give  instruction  in,  or  closely  related  to,  agri- 
culture, the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics.  I  wish 
to  make  it  plain  that  this  measure  not  only  provides  the  means 
for  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  school  service  and  in  col- 
lege-extension service  but  also  the  means  with  which  teachers  may 
be  trained  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  State  normal  and  other 
teachers'  training  schools.  It  begins  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  and  allots  $10,000  to  each  of  the  48  States. 
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Mr.  President,  this  appropriation  was  not  called  for  by  the  origi- 
nal bill,  and  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  Senate  that  I  explain  why  it 
has  been  added. 

In  December  last  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  an  or- 
ganization having  for  its  special  object  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  South,  held  a  meeting  here  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  vocational  educa,tion  generally,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  Southern  States.  Upon  its  in- 
vitation, the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  attended  in  a  body 
and  assisted  in  the  discussion  and  amendment  of  this  bill.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  leading  edu- 
cators from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  session  lasting  for  three 
days.  A  subcommittee  took  up  the  bill  line  by  line  and  section  by 
section.  Such  features  as  were  deemed  objectionable  were  eliminated, 
amendments  were  introduced  wherever  it  was  believed  they  would 
improve  the  measure,  and  after  the  bill  was  finally  perfected  and 
completed  the  following  resolution  v/as  unanimously  adopted.  I 
read  this  because  it  shows  the  unanimity  with  which  they  reached 
their  conclusion: 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  of  friends  of  vocational  education 
assembled  in  Washington  December  14,  15,  and  16,  1911,  select  a 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Page  bill  (S.  3)  and  to  work  for  its  successful 
passage. 

This  subcommttee  to  revise  the  bill  was  composed  of  men  of 
national  reputation  on  educational  matters,  and  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,  United  States  Senator,  chairman;  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education — he  is  our 
new  Commissioner  of  Education  from  the  South;  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, president  Ohio  State  University;  Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Mr.  G.  G.  Dawe,  managing  director  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Connell,  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  question  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  to  take  up 
this  work  was  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  we  must  add  another 
half  million  dollars  to  the  appropriation  for  the  education  of  teach- 
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ers  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and  that  we  should  put 
off  the  time  when  the  main  features  of  the  appropriation  should  be- 
come available  till  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

This  change  not  only  gives  the  several  States  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  it  gives  them  ample  op- 
portunity to  enact  any  legislation  which  may  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  make  the  State  laws  harmonize  with  the  national  law;  and  it 
hardly  need  be  said  that  if  during  the  next  three  years  it  should  be 
found  that  any  minor  changes  not  affecting  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  are  desirable,  the  National  Congress  will  be  quick 
to  make  those  changes. 

Section  9  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  what  is  known  as  the  "nor- 
mal teachers'  training  fund,"  being  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
to  give  instruction  in,  or  closely  related  to,  agriculture,  the  trades 
and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  State  normal  schools  and 
in  other  training  schools  for  teachers. 

This  appropriation  begins  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  may  begin  at  once,  and  is 
allotted  to  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  It  makes  a  special  appropriation  of  $3,000 
to  each  of  the  States  having  a  population  of  less  than  300,000.  The 
average  appropriation  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  $21,333. 

Section  10  appropriates  $90,000  for  what  is  designated  as  the  "ad- 
ministration fund."  This  appropriation  is  subdivided  as  follows: 
Forty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  relating  to  schools  of  secondary  grade  and  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and 
home  economics;  $35,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, of  which  $20,000  is  for  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
act  relating  to  extension  departments  or  divisions  and  branch  sta- 
tions, $15,000  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  relation  to  schools  of  secondary  grade  giving  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  to  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers in  these  vocations;  and  $15,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  paying  the  expenses  of  administering,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  those  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  vocations.  These  appropria- 
tions begin  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 
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To  summarize,  let  me  say  that  in  1921,  when  the  maximum  shall 
have  been  reached,  the  appropriations  will  aggregate  $14,752,000,  as 
follows: 

For  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries, 
and  home  economics,  in  connection  with  our  general 
secondary    or    public    high-school    system $3,000,000 

For  the   teaching   of  the   trades   and   industries   and    home 

economics  in  separate  schools 3,000,000 

For    instruction    in    agriculture    and    home  '    economics      in 

State    district    agricultural    schools 3,125,000 

For   agricultural   extension   work 2,980,000 

For  branch  experiment  and  demonstration  stations  at  dis- 
trict   agricultural    schools 1,050,000 

For  the    education  of    teachers  at    State  normal    and    other 

training    schools     1,027,000 

For  the  education  of  teachers  at  State  agricultural  col- 
leges              480,000 

For    administration    expenses    90,000 


Total     14,752,000 

I  have  had  prepared  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  exact 
amount  appropriated  by  this  bill  from  1913  to  1921,  inclusive,  and 
ask  leave  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  It  shows  the  appropriations  for  each  particular  feature  of 
the  bill  in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate  for  each  year.  The  appro- 
priations increase  from  1913  to  1921  as  follows: 

1913     $2,077,000 

1914     2,477.000 

1915     2,777,000 

1916  13,252,000 

1917  13,552,000 

1918  13,852,000 

1919  14,152,000 

1920  14,452,000 

1921  14,752,000 

The  Statement  referred  to  follows. 
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Mr.  Jones:     Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Sutherland  in  the  chair) :  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Page:     Yes. 

Mr.  Jones:     The  Senator  has  passed  section  9? 

Mr.  Page:  I  have.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  ansv/er  any  question, 
however,  relating  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Jones:  In  section  9,  on  page  8,  I  notice  the  provision  is  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  "in  State  normal  schools  and  in  other 
training  schools  for  teachers."  In  our  State  university,  for  instance, 
which  is  a  very  large  educational  institution,  they  give  special 
training  to  teachers,  although  it  is  not  termed,  of  course,  a  training 
school;  it  is  a  State  university.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  that  university  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section? 

Mr.  Page:  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  matter  was  very  care- 
fully discussed  and  the  decision  reached  was  that  any  school  which 
the  State  board  for  vocational  education  regarded  as  a  training 
school  for  teachers  might  properly  be  included  within  the  provisions 
of  the  section. 

Mr.  Jones:  V/ould  the  Senator  have  any  objection  to  striking 
out,  in  line  2,  the  word  "training,"  before  the  word  "schools,"  and 
inserting  after  the  word  "schools"  the  words  "furnishing  special 
training  for  teachers,"  so  as  to  make  it  read: 

That  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  or 
closely  related  to  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  State  normal  schools  and  in  other  schools  furnishing 
special  training  for  teachers — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Page:     I  can  not  see  any  objection  to  doing  so. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  hope  the  Senator  will  consider  that  suggestion 
when  the  bill  comes  up.  I  think  that  would  make  it  clearer  than 
the  language  of  the  section  as  it  now  stands.  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  under  the  language  of  the  section  our  State  university 
would  come  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Page:  If  the  Senator  will  study  the  bill  in  its  entirety  he 
will  find,  as  he  goes  through  it,  that  we  have  made  a  good  many 
provisions  conditioned  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  con- 
trol or  board  for  vocational  education,  and  conditioned  further  upon 
securing  the  assent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  means 
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the  Commissioner  of  Education.  There  is  no  design  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  the  bill  to  deprive  any  State  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  are  training  schools  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Jones:  That  is  true;  and  yet  when  the  bill  confines  it  to 
certain  described  schools,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  provision 
thereafter,  it  is  confined  to  those  schools.  I  doubt  if  the  language 
"training  schools  for  teachers"  would  include  the  State  university, 
which  is  not  classed  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  Therefore  I 
wanted  to  suggest  this  change  in  the  language  for  the  Senator's 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  Page:  I  certainly  see  no  objection  to  it  now.  I  will  give  it 
consideration  and  report  to  the  Senator  later. 

I  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  every  section  of  this  bill  has  been  carefully  considered  and 
every  safeguard  provided  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  any  fund  from 
the  purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  has  been  made.  I  am  sure 
Senators  can  have  but  a  slight  appi'eciation  of  the  details  which 
have  been  v/rought  out  in  this  bill.  First,  to  the  end  that  its  provi- 
sions might  articulate  satisfactorily  with  State  laws;  and,  second, 
that  fimds  appropriated  by  the  measure  may  never  be  diverted,  lost, 
or  squandered. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  with  considerable  care  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  go  on  at  lengtb  and  explain  fully  how  the  law  is  to 
be  administered,  how  the  appropriations  are  to  be  safeguarded,  and 
what  is  required  of  the  several  States  in  order  that  they  may  partici- 
pate in  these  appropriations. 

As  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this  measure,  I  will  refer  briefly 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  sections  covering  the  administrative 
features  of  the  bill. 

.*idministration. 
Section  11  safeguards  the  funds  appropriated  for  schools  of  the 
secondary  grade  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  schools. 
It  charges  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  duty,  and  gives  him 
the  necessary  power  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  rela- 
tion to  the  $9,000,000  appropriated  for  schools  teaching  the  trades 
and  industries,  home  economics,  and  agriculture,  as  provided  for  in 
sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  act;  the  $480,000  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  provided  in  section  8;  and 
the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  State 
normal  and  other  training  schools,  as  provided  in  section  9.     Sec- 
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ticn  11  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Section  12  safeguards  the  other  $4,000,000  appropriated  in  sec- 
tions 6  and  7.  It  charges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the 
duty,  and  to  him  is  given  the  power,  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  branch  stations 
at  the  district  agricultural  high  schools,  and  the  $3,000,000  appro- 
priated for  the  extension-work  fund,  and  it  authorizes  him  to  aid  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics in  schools  of  the  secondary  grade,  and  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  those  vocations. 

Section  13  gives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  authority 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  those  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  relate  to  instruction  in  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  those  vocations. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  the  administration  of  this 
act  has  not  been  left  with  a  single  department.  The  answer  is  that 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  matter  and  after  conferring  with  those 
whom  I  think  best  qualified  by  experience  to  advise  concerning  the 
administrative  features  of  the  bill,  I  have  become  satisfied  that,  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  supervision  of  the  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  branch-station  work  provided  for  in  the  bill,  they 
may  best  be  left  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  administer. 
On  the  other  hand,  supervision  of  the  schools  provided  for  by  the 
bill  may  be  left  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  will,  of 
course,  be  the  direct  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  administering  that  part  of  the  act  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
that  official  to  administer. 

As  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  with  reference  to  this  bill,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labor 
organizations  have  come  to  regard  that  official  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Government  and  themselves;  and  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  long  been  the  special  agency  in  touch  with 
agricultural  and  home-makers'  organizations,  they  have  asked  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  might  be  vested  with  a 
co-operative  relation  in  connection  v/ith  those  schools  which  are  to 
teach  the  trades  and  industries.  It  has  therefore  seemed  eminently 
wise  that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and   of  Commerce  and 
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Labor  be  authorized  to  give  co-operative  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  thus  help  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  have 
the  widest  possible  support. 

Section  14  provides  that  in  order  that  anj'  State  may  secure  the 
benefits  of  this  act  it  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority  of  said 
State,  accept  its  provisions  and  shall  designate  a  State  custodian 
to  receive  and  be  responsible  for  each  and  all  of  the  seven  funds 
appropriated.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  Senators  especially  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  this  section,  for  in  many  respects  it  contains 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  made  in  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  accept  tlie  benefit  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds  herein  appropriated  to  it 
and  may  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of 
such  funds,  and  shall  be  required  to  meet  only  the  conditions  imposed 
in  relation  to  those  funds  the  benefit  of  which  it  has  accepted. 

This  paragraph  has  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  several  States  which  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  accept  all  the  appropriations  and 
provisions  of  the  bill,  as  they  were  required  to  do  under  the  measure 
as  it  was  originally  drawn,  in  order  to  be  the  recipients  of  any  of 
the  appropriations  named  in  the  measure. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  leave  it  optional  with  any 
State  to  accept  any  one  or  all  of  the  appropriations  and  to  permit 
it  to  defer  the  acceptance  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  provisions  until 
such  time  as  the  State  may  wish  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
those  particular  provisions. 

My  judgment  is  that,  without  a  single  exception,  every  State  will 
avail  itself  of  every  provision  of  the  bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  $3,000,000 
appropriation  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  secondary  schools — 
$9,000,000  in  all — and  only  a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  college 
extension  work  becomes  effective  until  1916,  all  the  States  will  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  provide  by  legislative  enactment  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  confess  in  this  respect  I  may  be  mistaken.  My  good  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thornton]  expresses  a  doubt  of 
his  own  State  accepting  all  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  I  believe 
that  within  five  years  every  State  will  not  only  be  accepting  the 
provisions  and  appropriating  enough  to  cover  its  provisions  but  a 
good  deal  more.    But,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

I  believe  there  is  no  State  in  which  there  will  not  be  a  meeting 
of  the  legislature  by  1916. 
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Section  15  provides  tliat  States  must,  by  legislative  enactment, 
designate  a  "board  of  vocational  education,"  which  shall  have  all 
necessary  power  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  indus- 
trial schools  authorized  by  the  act  and  the  training  of  teachers.  This 
board  may  consist  either  of  the  board  of  education  or  other  body 
now  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  in  the 
several  States,  or  it  may  be  a  new  board  to  be  established  with 
special  reference  to  the  new  educational  sj-'stem  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  initiate. 

Mr.  Heyburn:     Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer:  Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Page:     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Heyburn:  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  some  States  have 
constitutional  provisions  covering  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  public  schools  and  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  change  the  constitutional  provisions  in  order  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  the  board.  I  have  the  constitution  of  one  State  before 
me  where  it  makes  a  provision  definite  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
educational  board. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  States  will  be  required 
to  create  a  new  board,  because  it  would  be  in  effect  a  new  board. 
In  that  case  you  vv'ould  have  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Page:  That  condition  has  been  suggested  in  regard  to  one 
or  more  of  the  States.  As  I  think  the  matter  will  work  out,  your 
State  legislature  will  make  the  board  authorized  by  your  constitution 
the  vocational  education  board  to  take  charge  of  this  field. 

Mr.  Heyburn:  The  State  legislature  would  not  have  power  to 
legislate  away  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  or  to  change  it.  It 
could  not  be  done  except  by  a  change  of  the  constitution  itself. 
The  legislature  was  not  invested  with  power  in  this  case  to  make 
any  change  whatever.  It  was  thought  dangerous  to  leave  that  to 
the  legislature,  because  it  would  be  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
changing  administrations  and  changing  opinions.  So  in  making  the 
constitution  we  fixed  it  so  definitely  as  that  the  legislature  would 
not  have  control  over  it.  Now,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  such 
a  board  as  is  suggested  in  the  bill,  but  it  would  be  beyond  the 
pov,er  of  the  legislature  to  create  it. 
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Mr.  Page:  No;  not  at  all.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  that 
board  is  authorized  by  his  State  constitution  is  made  up  of  one, 
two,  or  three  members? 

Mr.  Heyburn:  The  board  consists  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Page:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  further  if  he  can  see 
any  objection,  in  view  of  your  constitution,  to  saying  that  the  board 
authorized  by  the  constitution  shall  be  the  board  which  shall  have 
charge  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Heyburn:     In  section  2  of  article  9  there  is  this  provision: 

The  general  supervision   of  the  public  schools  of  the  State — 

And  of  course  that  would  include  the  distribution  of  the  money — 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law;  tlie  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  the 
board,  of  which  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
president. 

That  gives  a  name  to  the  board  and  provides  for  its  make-up.  We 
would  not  change  that. 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  matter.  It  has  been 
discussed  by  educators  to  quite  an  extent.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
that  a  simple  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  Idaho,  making  this 
board  of  education  the  board  of  vocational  education  called  for  by 
the  bill,  would  give  you  the  most  perfect  authority  for  handling  this 
appropriation.  If  I  am  not  right  about  this,  I  desire  to  have  the 
Senator  suggest  some  amendment.  I  think  I  am  correct  about  it. 
Let  me  read  it  again: 

This  board  may  consist  either  of  the  board  of  education  or  other 
body  now  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education 
in  the  several  States — 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly  the  language  necessary  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  Senator's  State.  Let  me  read  it  again 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator: 

This  board  may  consist  either  of  the  board  of  education  or  other 
body  now  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education 
in  the  several  States,  or  it  may  be  a  new  board  to  be  establislied 
witli  special  reference  to  the  new  educational  system  which  this 
legislation  will  initiate. 

It  may  be  a  general  State  board  dealing  with  these  appropria- 
tions in  their  broader  relations,  delegating  the  details  to  existing 
State  boards  or  departments  in  charge  of  educational  matters,  or  it 
may  be  a  State  board  in  immediate  charge  of  the  schools.  The  idea 
has  been  to  Interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  any  suitable  machin- 
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ery  which  the  States  may  already  have  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  their  schools  and  to  give  entire  freedom  to  them  in  making 
such  changes  in  their  plans  for  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion as  they  may  desire. 

There  has  been  some  little  criticism  of  the  proposal  for  a  board 
of  control  or  board  for  vocational  education  in  the  States,  but  I 
believe  that  where  the  matter  has  been  explained  to  those  Avho  have 
written  me  letters  of  criticism,  the  objections  have  been  removed. 

I  think  in  every  case  where  I  have  taken  up  this  matter  with 
educators  or  with  boards  of  education  they  have  been  fully  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  it  now  reads.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  provision  made  to  meet  just  the  exact  conditions  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

In  several  of  the  States  educational  work  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  single  head,  usually  designated  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  State  superintendent  of  education. 

This  bill  makes  it  necessary  that  the  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion shall  be  made  up  of  at  least  three  persons.  But  if  a  State  de- 
sires to  make  no  change  in  its  present  administrative  machinery  it 
can  merely  designate  the  governor  and  other  officers  as  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board  to  work  with  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  other  already  constituted  agencies. 

Section  16  provides  for  the  establishment  of  those  district  agricul- 
tural high  schools  for  which  section  5  of  the  bill  appropriates  $3,000,- 
000.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  1  school  for  each  15 
counties,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  1  for  each  5  counties 
or  fraction  thereof.  This  provision  is  designed  to  be  so  elastic  that 
no  State  now  having  agricultural  schools  will  have  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing these  schools  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  and  yet  it  safe- 
guards the  measure  by  providing  against  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  weak,  inefficient  one-county  schools 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  He  states  that  the  district  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  five  counties. 

Mr.  Page:  Of  not  less  than  five  counties.  Have  you  any  of  your 
schools  predicated  upon  less  than  five  counties  in  a  district? 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama:  We  have  a  school  for  each  congres- 
sional district,  and  one  county  alone  has  a  population  more  than 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  apportionment  for  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Page:  But  you  could  attach  to  your  largest  city  or  your 
largest  district  some  of  the  outlying  counties. 
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Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama:  That  is  only  one  county,  and  we 
have  so  many  people  in  that  one  county  that  it  is  more  than  enough 
to  make  one  congressional  district,  and  when  you  require  in  the 
bill  five  counties  you  cut  out  that  district. 

Mr.  Page:  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  city  of  New  York  has  any 
farms  within  its  limits,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  included.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  contemplate  that  the  agricultural  and  the  rural 
sections  shall  be  benefited  by  this  particular  provision.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  important  cities  have  separate  schools,  and  we  give 
to  the  rural  districts  their  schools.  The  only  reason  why  we  say 
there  shall  be  five  counties  in  each  district  is  that  there  shall  not  be 
a  multiplicity  of  little  one-county  districts,  as  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  bear  me  witness 
that  they  have  there  a  law  which  provides  for  a  one-county  school, 
and  this  bill,  if  we  pass  it,  will  meet  that  class  of  cases.  If  we 
should  have  a  one-county  school,  it  would  generally  be  so  cheap  a 
school  that  it  would  hardly  come  within  the  spirit  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama:  The  Senator  does  not  yet  understand 
me.  One  county  in  my  State  has  a  population  of  235,000.  It  is 
largely  agricultural.  There  is  a  city  in  it,  of  course,  but  you  would 
deprive  that  district  from  having  any  school  at  all. 

Mr.  Page:  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Take  the  city  to  which  you 
refer  and  take  four  other  counties  outside  of  that  county,  and  the 
five  together  will  have  one  of  these  schools,  and  it  will  be  a  fine 
school.  It  need  not  be  any  less  of  a  fine  school  because  it  is  near  a 
city.    For  instance,  what  is  your  largest  town — Birmingham? 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama:     Birmingham. 

Mr.  Page:  Birmingham  would  not  have  an  agricultural  school 
within  its  limits,  but  outside  of  Birmingham  you  would  arrange  a 
group  of  five  counties,  and  they  together  would  have  the  benefit  of 
this  act, 

Mr.  Bacon:  The  word  "district"  does  not  mean  a  congressional 
district? 

Mr.  Page:  Not  at  all,  because  if  we  had  it  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts we  would  work  out  a  very  impracticable  scheme.  The  city  of 
New  York  has  lots  of  congressional  districts.  We  do  not  design  or 
expect  that  New  York  will  have  any  of  these  schools  in  its  limits. 

Mr.  Bacon:  We  have  in  my  State  schools  which  are  located  in 
congressional  districts.  We  have  these  agricultural  schools,  one  in 
each  congressional  district,  and  I  presume  that  would  not  interfere 
with  the  scheme  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Page:  Not  at  all,  because  you  have  more  than  nine  congres- 
sional districts. 

Mr.  Bacon:     We  have  12. 

Mr.  Page:     You  have  more  than  60  counties? 

Mr.  Bacon:     Yes;  146. 

Mr.  Page:  Very  well.  If  j^ou  had  60  counties  you  would  then 
have  one  for  each  congressional  district,  provided  you  saw  fit  to 
make  a  division  of  one  for  each  five  counties;  but,  having  more 
than  that,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  arrange  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia:     Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  Page:     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia:  While  our  schools  are  under  the  old  con- 
gressional district  plan  of  11,  so  far  the  policy  has  been  to  adhere 
to  those  old  lines  and  not  change  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  new  congressional  district  added,  but  even  if  that 
were  different  it  would  be  quite  easy,  I  think,  to  make  the  school 
districts  such  as  to  meet  a  compliance  with  the  bill  and  to  put  five 
counties  in  a  district. 

Mr.  Page:  I  want  to  say  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  working  out  of  this  measure,  and,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  not  work  out  according  to  the  plan  now  existing  in  your  State. 
We  have  had  here  from  Georgia  some  very  strong  educators.  Dr. 
Soule,  of  Georgia,  was  here.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
educators  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia:  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  the  Senator 
might  change  that  from  "the  South"  to  "the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  country." 

Mr.  Page:  I  accept  the  amendment.  I  think  well  of  the  Senator's 
suggestion. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  be  so  elastic  that  no  State  now  hav- 
ing agricultural  schools  will  have  difiiculty  in  adjusting  these 
schools  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  yet  it  safeguards  the 
measure  by  providing  against  the  creation  of  a  multiplicity  of  weak, 
inefficient  one-county  schools,  rather  than  a  few  strong,  well-equip- 
ped institutions  which  shall  serve  practically  as  a  vocational  college 
for  those  millions  of  farmer  boys  who  will  find  a  high-school  course 
fitted  to  their  needs  while  the  higher  agricultural  colleges  organized 
under  the  Morrill  Act  will  attract  only  tens  of  thousands. 

This  section  also  provides  for  separate  agricultural  schools  for 
the  negro  race  and  prohibits  any  tuition  charges. 
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Section  17  provides  that  no  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  branch-station  fund  until  by  legislative  authority  it  shall 
have  provided  for  a  branch  station  in  connection  with  district  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  receiving  funds  under  this  act,  and  shall  have 
provided  as  an  appropriation  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  such 
branch  stations  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  that  allotted  annually  under 
this  act.     The  fund  is  safeguarded  by  the  following  clause: 

The  sum  paid  to  each  State  for  branch  stations  shall  be  applied 
only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting,  by  such  branch 
stations,  field  tests,  plant  breeding,  and  other  scientiflc  work  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  occupation  of  agriculture. 

Section  18  provides  that  no  State  shall  be  entitled  to  any  part  of 
this  allotment  for  college-extension  work  until  by  legislative  enact- 
ment it  shall  provide  for  an  extension  department  in  its  State  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  and  shall  have  provided  as  an  appropriation  for 
that  work  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  annually  allotted 
to  the  State  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Section  19  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  sections  dealing 
with  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill,  because  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  hoard  of  vocational  education  created  by  the  State 
legislature  and  authorized  by  section  15  the  establishment  of  the 
general  plans  under  which  vocational  education  shall  be  worked  out 
by  the  respective  States.  In  other  words,  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
has  been  respected  to  the  fullest. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  is  so  safeguarded  that  if  a  State  shall  not, 
in  good  faith,  observe  the  spirit  of  the  appropriation,  its  share  of 
the  appropriation  may  be  withheld  until  Congress,  by  express  act, 
authorizes  its  payment.  The  general  administrative  scheme,  or  plan, 
adopted  by  the  board  for  vocational  education  of  each  State  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  see  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  appropriations  are 
observed  and  carried  out.  The  section  is  so  important  that  I  shall 
read  it  in  full: 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  secondary  school 
department  fund,  the  industrial  or  home  economics  school  fund,  the 
district  agricultural  school  fund,  the  college  teachers'  training  fund, 
or  the  normal  teachers'  training  fund,  the  board  for  ^■ooatiu^.:|l  f.lu- 
catlon  for  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  adopt,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  place  in  operation  a 
general  administrative  scheme  or  plan,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  for  tlie  proper  distribution  of  moneys  to 
schools  of  secondary  grade  and  to  colleges  and  normal  schools  as 
herein  provided;  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  such  schools  and 
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colleges  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  for  the  formulation  and 
application  in  such  inspection  and  approval  of  standards  and  require- 
ments in  vocational  education  as  to  types  of  schools,  location,  course 
of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions 
of  admission,  and  employment  of  pupil.s.  In  order  that  such  a  plan 
may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  which  it  is  to  become  operative,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  sliall, 
in  passing  upon  it,  and  its  modifications  from  time  to  time,  take 
into  consideration  the  social,  economic,  industrial,  educational,  and 
administrative  conditions,  and  all  other  relevant  circumstances  in 
sucli  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  for  vocational  education  for  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  make  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  full 
and  detailed  report  of  its  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  relating  to  all  such  schools  of  secondary  grade  and  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  as  herein  provided, 
and  to  make  such  additional  statements  and  reports  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibility    under   tliis    act. 

Section  20  provides  that  tlie  board  of  trustees  having  charge  of 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  exten- 
sion-work fund  shall  do  so  under  general  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  co-operate  with  him  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  work,  and  shall  annually  make  to  him  full  and  de- 
tailed reports  of  its  operations,  receipts,  and  expenditures. 

Section  21  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  trustees  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  branch-station  fund  to  administer  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  provisions  or  general  plans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  make  to  him  annually  a  full  detailed 
report  of  all  its  operations,  receipts,  and  expenditures. 

Section  22  provides  that  any  school  receiving  funds  under  this  act 
shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education,  shall  co-operate  with  that  board  in  the  development  of  its 
work,  and  shall  make  to  that  board  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations,  receipts,  and  expenditures. 

Section  23  provides  that  in  order  that  any  State  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  several  school  funds  provided  by  this  act  the  State 
custodian  of  those  funds  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  of  his  administration  of  the  moneys 
received  by  him  for  those  funds;  and  in  order  that  the  State  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  extension-work  fund  and  branch-station 
fund,  he  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  his  administration  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  for  those 
funds. 
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Section  24  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  an- 
nuallj'  ascertain  whether  the  several  funds  appropriated  by  this  act 
for  vocational  education  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  normal 
schools  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
act,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  each 
State  whether  it  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  Is 
entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  such  funds. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  State  has  so  complied,  the  latter  official  is 
directed  to  pay  the  money  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  under  this 
act  to  the  State  custodian  of  the  vocational-education  fund,  and  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  such  State 
custodian  shall  pay  to  the  governing  board  of  any  school  which 
should  receive  the  same  the  sum  to  w.hich  it  is  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  25  charges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  exten- 
sion-work fund  or  branch-station  fund  are  using  them  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  act.  If  he  finds  that  they  are,  he  shall  so 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj%  which  official  is  directed  to 
pay  to  the  State  custodian  for  vocational  education  the  sums  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled;  and  upon  requisition  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  board  of  control,  of  such  State  college  of  agriculture  or 
State  experiment  station,  such  State  custodian  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  appointed  by  such  board  of  control  the  sum  which  the  said 
college  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  26  provides  that  the  "secondary  school  department  fund" 
shall  be  used  for  distinctive  studies  in,  or  closely  relating  to,  agri- 
culture, the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics. 

That  the  "industrial  or  home  economics  school  fund"  shall  be 
used  only  for  distinctive  studies  in,  or  closely  relating  to,  the  trades, 
industries,  and  home  economics. 

That  the  "district  agricultural  school  fund"  shall  be  used  only  for 
distinctive  studies  in,  or  closely  relating  to,  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

That  the  "college  teachers'  training  fund"  shall  be  used  only  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  to  give  practical  or  technical  instruction 
for  useful  service  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  or  the 
home. 

That  the  "normal  teachers'  training  fund"  shall  be  used  only  for 
distinctive  studies  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  practical  or 
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technical  instruction  fitting  foT  useful  service  in  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics. 

That  the  "extension-work  fund"  shall  be  used  only  for  instruction 
and  demonstration  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  rural  affairs. 

And  that  the  "branch-station  fund"  shall  be  used  only  for  field 
tests,  plant  breeding,  animal  breeding,  home  economics,  and  other 
scientific  work,  under  plans  approved  by  the  directors  of  State  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  respective  States. 

Section  27  provides  that  if  any  part  of  any  fund  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  lost  or  misapplied  it  shall  be  replaced;  and  until  so 
replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for  such  purpose  shall  be  paid. 

One  of  the  best  provisions  in  the  entire  bill  is  that  which  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  hereby  appropriated  may  not  be  invested  in 
lands  or  buildings.  This  provision  is  so  important  that  I  quote  it  in 
full. 

Mr.  Thornton:     What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  Page:     This  is  section  27;  it  is  the  last  part  of  the  section. 

*  *  *  No  portion  of  any  moneys  appropriated  under  this  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings  or  equipment,  or  to  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  lands;  and  no  portion  of  such  moneys  shall  be 
expended  other  than  in  institutions  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
public. 

That  last  line  is  very  important.  The  schools  must  be,  absolute- 
ly, public  schools  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public  and  with 
public  money. 

Section  28  provides  that  all  unexpended  sums  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  next  succeeding  annual  disbursement,  in  order  that  the 
amount  of  money  distributed  to  any  State  from  any  fund  provided 
for  in  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  and  necessarily 
required  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  money  from 
such  fund  may  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  29  further  safeguards  the  appropriations  made  by  this 
act  by  providing  that  each  State  shall  receive  annually  only  such 
portion  of  any  fund  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  responsibilities,  such  State  has  made  ample  preparation 
to  use  to  advantage. 

Section  30  provides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  withhold  a  certificate  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  allotment  to  any  State,  the  facts  and  reasons 
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therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  in  order  that  the  State 
may,  if  it  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
if  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct  that  such  sum  be  paid,  it  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Section  31  provides  that  the  moneys  distributed  to  institutions 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  which  each  expends  out  of  other  income,  to  be  derived 
from  general  or  from  local  public  funds,  for  the  same  purpose,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative  clause  in 
this  section  which  provides  that  funds  may  be  distributed  upon  some 
other  basis,  according  to  plans  previously  adopted  by  the  board  for 
vocational  education,  or  by  legislative  authority  if  these  plans  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  is  a  clause  which  I  should  like  to  have  Senators  especially 
consider,  because  it  is  a  very  important  one.  We  make  provision 
that  each  locality  shall  draw  according  to  the  amount  it  contributes. 
There  is,  however,  an  alternative  clause  in  this  section  which  pro- 
vides that  funds  may  be  distributed  upon  some  other  basis,  accord- 
ing to  plans  previously  adopted  by  the  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, or  by  legislative  authority  if  those  plans  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  omerwise  funds  might  be  diverted 
from  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage,  and  not  to  assume,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
the  main  burdens  of  educational  support;  and  after  a  State  has  made 
the  proper  preparation  in  the  way  of  providing  the  required  build- 
ings and  farm  lands  to  enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  act,  there 
must  then,  in  addition,  be  appropriated  at  least  twice  as  much  for 
these  educational  purposes  as  is  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  regard  the  closing  portion  of  section  31  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  safeguarding  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  quote  it  in  full: 

*  *  *  but  there  shall  in  no  case  be  disbursed  under  the  terms 
of  this  act  to  any  school  out  of  moneys  derived  from  the  secondary 
school  department  fund,  the  industrial  or  home  economics  school 
fund,  the  district  agricultural  school  fund,  the  college  teachers' 
training  fund,  or  the  normal  teachers'  training  fund,  as  provided  in 
this   act,    more   money   than    fifty   per   centum    of    the   amount    which 
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is  supplied  and  expended  during'  tiie  same  period  for  tiie  same  pur- 
pose, for  wliich  such  fund  is  to  be  expended,  out  of  State  or  local 
public   moneys. 

Mr.  Williams:    "State  and  local,"  or  "State  or  local?" 

Mr.  Page:  Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  how  it  is  hoped  the 
scheme  will  work  out,  and  I  will  illustrate  by  instancing  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  The  laws  of  those  States  provide 
that  when  any  local  community  shall  have  spent  a  certain  amount 
for  vocational  educational  training  the  State  shall  contribute  or  pay 
to  that  community  as  much  as  it  has  raised  locally.  We  hope  that 
to  the  amount  contributed  or  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  State  will  add  an  equal  amount,  and  that  the  local  com- 
munity will  be  then  asked  to  raise  as  much  as  the  combined  con- 
tributions of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  This  will 
assure  good  schools. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  Senator  from  Vermont  does  not  understand 
what  I  am  getting  at.  Suppose  that  in  some  case  a  State  did  not 
appropriate  as  much  as  the  locality,  and  suppose  we  have  to  appro- 
priate $2,000  to  meet  $1,000  with  which  the  Federal  Government 
gives,  why  should  not  that  locality  have  the  benefit  of  the  bill?  In 
that  case  your  language  would  read  "  State  and  locality"  or  "State 
or  locality." 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  which  says  "as  much  as  is  raised  by  State  and 
local"  or  "by  State  or  local,"  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  should 
dislike  to  leave  out  the  words  "State  and  local." 

Mr.  Williams:  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  suggest  that.  I  suggested 
that  the  language  should  be  "State  and  local"  or  "State  or  local," 
the  idea  in  my  mind  being  this:  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  occur,  but 
it  might  happen,  that  some  State  might  fail  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion needed,  whereas  some  locality  within  the  State  would  show 
the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  meet  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Page:     I  certainly  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Townsend:  May  I  make  a  suggestion?  Suppose  the  State 
contributes  nothing  and  the  locality  contributes  something,  the 
contribution  then  would  be  simply  what  the  locality  had  contributed. 
I  can  not  quite  see  the  difference.  The  phrase  "State  and  locality" 
combines  both.  If  one  is  zero  and  the  other  is  something  else,  the 
contribution  is  still  the  sum  of  the  State  and  locality,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams:  Yes;  but  still  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  it  would 
require  the  action  of  both  the  State  and  the  locality.     We  might 
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be  turned  down  here  because  the  State  had  failed  to  act.  All  that 
is  sought  in  the  bill  is  that  they  Bhall  contribute  twice  as  much; 
that  twice  as  much  shall  come  in  for  the  purpose  as  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government,  making  the  total  money  coming  in  for 
the  purpose  three  times  what  the  Federal  Government  contributes. 
So  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  it  would  make  it  plainer  to  say  that, 
because,  if  you  did,  you  would  accomplish  your  purpose.  I  see  some 
reason  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The  two  together  might  contribute 
more  than  they  otherwise  would,  more  than  200  per  cent  of  what 
they  are  giving  for  the  scheme. 

I  hardly  think  that  what  I  had  in  mind  would  happen,  because  1 
imagine  that  every  State  would  do  something,  but  it  might  happen 
that  some  State  would  not.  Such  action  might  result  from  some 
technical  reason.  For  instance,  in  my  State  the  legislature  meets 
but  once  in  four  years,  and  therefore  might  not  be  able  to  meet 
this  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  the  idea  advanced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Townsend]  was  one  which 
occurred  to  my  mind  when  I  drew  the  substitute,  but  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  amending  this  provision  by  writing  in  after  the  words 
"State  and  local"  the  words  "or  State  or  local."  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  think  the  matter 
over  during  the  day,  and  then,  if  he  would  like  to  propose  that 
amendment  I  now  see  no  reason  why  I  shall  not  accept  it  when  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  we  had  better  make  that  amendment 
merely  for  safety. 

Mr.  Page:  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
in  no  case  to  pay  to  any  school  or  college  more  than  one-half  as 
much  as  is  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  reference  to  a  single  appropriation:  Under 
this  bill  there  is  appropriated  to  State  normal  schools  and  other 
training  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  this  work,  in  round 
numbers,  an  average  of  $21,000  for  each  State.  In  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  fund  there  must  be  raised  by  State  and  local 
taxation  $42,000  more,  making  $63,000  the  average  sum  per  State 
which  must  be  expended  under  this  act  for  State  normal  and  other 
training  schools  in  educating  teachers  for  vocational  education  work. 

And  bear  in  mind,  further,  that  under  the  provisions  of  section  26 
of  the  act  the  normal  teachers'  training  fund  can  be  used  only  foi 
distinctive  studies,  which  are  given  in  separate  units,  organized  as 
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departments  or  divisions  of  State  normal  schools  or  other  training 
schools,  imder  a  properly  qualified  head,  and  which  are  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  to  give  practical  or  technical  instruction  fitting 
for  useful  service  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  or  home 
economics. 

Observe  that  this  Federal  fund  may  not  be  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  teach  the  ordinary,  or  cultural,  studies, 
but  must  be  used  solely  to  educate  those  who  are  to  teach  the 
vocational  subjects  contemplated  by  this  bill.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  no  State  is  obliged  to  accept  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but 
I  have  little  doubt  that  all  of  them  will;  and  the  wonderful  impetus 
that  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  industrial  education  by  this  act 
within  the  next  five  years  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Section  32  throws  around  this  appropriation  another  most  excel- 
lent safeguard.     I  quote  the  section  In  full: 

All  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  accepting  the 
benefit  of  any  fund  under  this  act  shall  provide  other  moneys  with 
which  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary  lands  and  buildings, 
and  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  all  Instruction,  supplementary  to  the 
practical  and  technical  instruction  provided  for  in  this  act,  necessary 
in  order  to  complete  well-rounded  courses  of  training,  the  main 
purposes  of  wliich  are  to  give  vocational  as  well  as  general  prepara- 
tion for  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  making,  or 
to  prepare  teachers  for  tliese  vocations,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
respective  sections  and  communities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Williams:     Will  the  Senator  read  that  over  again? 

Mr.  Page:  Before  I  read  it.  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are 
very  jealous  lest  the  States  shall  utilize  these  funds  to  pay  for 
teaching  the  ordinary  cultural  studies.    So  the  bill  provides: 

Sec.  32.  That  all  States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
accepting  the  benelit  of  any  fund  under  this  act  shall  provide  other 
moneys  with  whicli  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary  lands 
and  buildings,  and  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  all  instruction,  supple- 
mentary to  the  practical  and  technical  instruction  provided  for  in 
this  act,  necessary  in  order  to  complete  well-rounded  courses  of 
training,  the  main  purposes  of  which  are  to  give  vocational  as  well 
as  general  preparation  for  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and 
home  making,  or  to  prepare  teachers  for  these  vocations,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  respective  sections  and  communities  of  the  Unite.i 
States. 

Mr.  Gallinger:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my  gratification 
that  in  drafting  this  bill  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  not  omitted 
the  District  of  Columbia.    There  is  an  anomalous  condition  existing 
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here  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  supplemental  acts,  inasmuch  as  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Territories,  when  we  had  them,  are  all 
included  in  the  terms  of  that  act,  while  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
excluded,  or  was  not  mentioned.  For  several  years  I  have  made  an 
effort  to  get  recognition,  so  that  the  District  of  Columbia  might  have 
its  quota  of  those  funds  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  and 
related  matters  in  one  of  our  institutions  of  learning  here,  but  I  have 
failed  to  accomplish  that  result  up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  the  Senator  has  not  forgotten  that  the  National  Capi- 
tal is  a  place  where  instruction  may  well  be  given  in  those  subjects 
as  well  as  in  ordinary  subjects  pertaining  to  university  education. 

I  simply  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point,  and  it  may  help  me 
possibly  in  the  future,  if  I  live  long  enough,  to  make  another  effort 
to  get  recognition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  I  only  hope  I  shall  find  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  discover  enough  good  things  in  this  bill  so  that  he  will 
support  it  before  he  gets  through. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  participate  in  all  the  funds.  It  participates  in 
most  of  the  school  funds,  but  not  in  the  funds  that  provide  for 
district  agricultural  schools,  because  those  are  purely  agricultural, 
and  we  did  not  think  it  best  to  have  the  District  of  Columbia 
included.  Let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  our  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  has  just  returned  from  Porto  Rico.  He  came 
to  see  me  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  He  said,  "Senator,  I  really 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  only  do  the  proper  and  just 
thing  to  include  Porto  Rico  in  the  provisions  of  your  bill."  I  said, 
"Perhaps  later  we  will  include  Porto  Rico,  but  I  do  not  know  but 
it  might  imperil  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  do  it  now,  and  I  prefer 
to  wait  a  while  and  see.  I  personally  should  have  no  objection  to 
putting  in  Porto  Rico  if  it  was  thought  best  to  do  so." 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  funds  can  not  be  diverted  from 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  act,  and  that  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  fund  the  States  must  pay  the  cost  not  only  of  pro- 
viding the  land  and  buildings,  but  also  the  entire  cost  of  such  gen- 
eral instruction  as  is  necessary  to  complete  well-rounded  courses  of 
training,  the  main  purposes  of  which  are  to  give  vocational  training. 

Section  33  provides  that  correspondence  for  the  furtherance  of 
extension  work,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  transmitted  in 
the  mails  free  of  postage  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
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Section  34  provides  ttiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
one  or  more  reports  to  Congress  annually  of  his  administration  of 
the  several  funds  paid  out  under  his  supervision. 

Section  35  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  his  administration  of  the  funds 
which  come  under  his  supervision. 

Section  36  provides  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  to  Senators,  from  a  casual  examina- 
tion, that  this  bill  is  unnecessarily  long  and  seemingly  complex;  but 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  bill  will  show 
that  while  it  Is  drawn  upon  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan,  its 
details  have  been  wrought  out  with  painstaking  care  and  are  based 
upon  well-established  precedents — precedents  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  the  field  of  experience. 

Its  provisions  are  admirably  designed  to  simplify  and  unify  one 
of  our  most  comprehensive  and  complex  public  enterprises — our 
public-school  system.  For  Congress  to  now  stop  short  of  the  passage 
of  a  comprehensive  measure  which  will  so  supplement  the  great 
Morrill  land-grant  college  act  of  1862  as  to  carry  the  new  scientific 
practice  of  all  the  industries  to  all  the  people  would  be  an  admission 
that  we  are  unable  properly  to  utilize  the  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  effort  by  these  State  colleges.  The  very  details  of  this 
measure  will  help  to  so  frame  up  our  public-school  organization  that 
its  government  will  be  simplified.  This  measure  by  comprehending 
the  entire  field  will  greatly  simplify,  where,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  law,  complexity  is  constantly  arising.  In  trades  schools,  for 
example,  this  bill  has  already  brought  unity  of  thought  and  action 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor  and  organized  employers. 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  hope  Senators  will  give  careful  atten- 
tion. We  have  brought  together  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
American  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  have  been  so  bitter 
toward  each  other  that  they  would  not  meet  together  in  the  same 
room  to  consider  any  proposition — we  have  brought  them  together 
on  this  great  question,  and  they  have  reached  a  conclusion  in  abso- 
lutely hearty  accord. 

The  best  educators  in  the  country  have  given  to  the  preparation 
of  this  bill,  without  money  and  without  price,  a  vast  amount  of 
painstaking  labor.  The  national  leaders  in  these  two  fields  have 
been  here  brought  together  in  a  most  marvelous  unity  for  trades- 
school  education  as  a  part  of  our  public-school  system,  rather  than 
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in  privately  managed  trades  schools,  which  have  proven  a  partial 
menace  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  has  sent  to  me  at  their 
own  expense  their  executive  secretary,  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  a  man 
of  large  experience,  and  of  excellent  ability — I  want  to  say  that  I 
can  not  speak  too  highly  of  him — and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  has  spent  several  solid  weeks  in  helping  to  work  out  the 
details  of  this  bill.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  a  man  of  extensive  experience  in  educational  matters,  has 
joined  with  me  in  a  painstaking  revision  of  every  section  of  the 
original  bill,  and  it  is  to  these  and  other  educators,  many  of  whom 
I  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice,  to  mention,  that  the  credit  is  due  for 
the  production  of  what  educators  almost  everywhere  now  confess 
to  be  a  reasonably  perfect  and  practical  measure.  I  have  simply 
brought  together  as  best  I  might  the  results  of  other  men's  labors. 
I  can  only  claim  myself  that  I  have  been  diligent  and  industrious; 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  from  the  first  surrendered 
any  vital  principle  of  the  bill  or  sacrificed  any  of  its  fundamentals. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the 
bill  does  not  consist  of  a  mass  of  inchoate  facts  and  propositions. 
It  is  rather  the  result  of  hard  months  of  painstaking  labor.  It  Is 
the  bringing  together  of  the  views  of  different  educators  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  those  views  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  shall  not  only  be  one  worthy 
of  adoption  on  the  part  of  this  Senate,  but  one  the  provisions  of 
which  so  articulate  with  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States  as  to 
make  it  a  practical,  workable  whole.  The  more  Senators  will  study 
it  the  more  they  will  see  therein  a  growth,  an  evolution,  so  to  speak, 
with  every  important  point  in  that  evolution  so  hedged  about  and 
safeguarded  as  to  prevent  waste  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  divert 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill  from  the  purposes  they  were 
intended  to  subserve  and  promote. 

Perhaps  in  passing  I  ought  to  mention  the  fact  that  some  Sena- 
tors believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  compromise  by  eliml- 
i-ating  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  enacting  the  balance 
into  law,  so  as  to  lessen  the  total  sum  of  money  required. 

I  believe  that  every  feature  of  this  bill  is  good.  I  am  also  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  appropriation  of  more  than 
$17,000,000  for  agriculture  in  the  bill  recently  passed  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  should  now  take  care  of  the  sons  of  the 
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laboring  men — those  who  work  in  the  mines  and  quarries,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  workshops. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  while  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer,  I  believe 
I  should  be  guilty  of  great  dereliction  of  duty  were  I  to  consent  to 
the  dismemberment  of  this  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  from 
its  benefits  and  its  bounties  the  American  boy  and  girl. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  great,  broad,  generous 
proposition — which  involves  the  betterment  and  the  uplift  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  of  our  Nation  who  toil — can  be 
stopped  any  more  than  we  can  dam  the  waters  of  the  Niagara.  We 
may  cry  "Expense!"  "Cost!"  "Unconstitutionality!"  and  by  so  doing 
delay  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not 
down;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never  take  counsel  of  my  fears  on  a 
measure  which  I  believe  to  be  so  everlastingly  right. 

The  fight  is  going  on  until  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  some 
one,  if  not  myself,  in  order  that  the  great  wrong  to  the  chief  asset 
of  this  country — the  American  boy — may  be  righted,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  thereby  started  upward  on  a  broader,  better  educational 
highway. 

Congress  must  again  blaze  an  educational  trail  along  the  lines  of 
the  industries,  agriculture,  and  home  economics — a  trail  which  every 
State  in  this  Union  will,  in  my  opinion,  promptly  follow,  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  bill  makes  large  appropriations,  aggregating,  in  round  num- 
bers, $12,000,000,  aside  from  the  education  of  teachers  and  branch- 
station  work.  Of  this  sum  $3,000,000  is  for  what  is  known  as  agri- 
cultural extension  work;  $3,000,000  for  State  district  agricultural 
schools;  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  our  general  public 
secondary  schools;  and  $3,000,000  for  separate  industrial  schools  in 
cities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  this  $12,000,000,  $6,000,000  is  for  dis- 
tinctively agricultural  purposes,  while  $3,000,000  is  for  schools  where 
the  trades  and  industries,  agriculture,  and  home  economics  are 
taught,  and  $3,000,000  for  schools  where  the  trades  and  industries 
and  home  economics  are  taught.  I  purpose,  first,  to  discuss  this 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture. 
There  is  no  more  serious  problem  before  the  American  people 
today  Jhan  that  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  population  between 
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rural  and  urban  life,  involving  as  it  does  that  other  twin  problem — 
the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  between  food  production  and 
food  consumption. 

At  a  hearing  held  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  March  last,  there  appeared  before  us  the  representatives 
of  an  association  of  bankers,  and  I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  coinmittee 
of  NorthYvestern  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Bankers'  committee.  He  said  that  they  began  five  years 
ago  to  study  this  great  question  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

I  quote  from  his  statement: 

We  found  our  boys  and  girls  were  leaving  the  farms  and  going 
to  the  cities.  In  Minnesota  one-third  of  the  population  of  that  State 
lived  in  three  cities.  M'e  Yvent  about  to  find  out  the  reasons  why  the 
boys  and  girls  were  leaving  the  farms  and  flocking  to  the  cities, 
leaving  our  men  and  their  wives,  who  ran  the  farms,  without  help, 
or  with  very  incompetent  hired  help.  It  was  a  discouraging  situa- 
tion. At  the  Hull  House,  in  Chicago,  last  June  a  man  made  a  canvass 
of  the  chief  lodging  houses  in  that  city  and  found  that  there  were 
20,000  young  men  under  the  age  of  25  who  were  sleeping  in  base- 
ments where  the  water  would  ooze  up  through  the  floors  and  where 
they  would  lie  down  to  sleep  with  nothing  but  a  newspaper  between 
them  and  the  floor.  Those  young  men  were  from  the  farms  of  our 
Central  States — men  looking  for  jobs  in  cities.  We  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  largely  an  educational  problem.  T\"e  found  in 
Minnesota  that  in  1909  there  were  435,000  children  of  all  ages  in  our 
schools,  which  schools  were  conducted  at  an  expense  of  about  $14,- 
000,000  to  the  State.  Of  that  435,000,  Mr.  Chairman,  1832  were  in  our 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  In  other  words,  Minnesota  was 
educating  99.6  per  cent  of  the  coming  generation  to  be  consumers 
and  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  be  producers,  and  if  you  think  those 
figures  are  exaggerated  and  do  not  fit  in  there,  look  into  the  situation 
iii  your  own  State  and  you  will  find  Minnesota  is  not  alone. 

We  have  drifted  away  from  practical  education  and  have  gotten 
largely  into  theoretical  and  what  is  called  intellectual  education,  so 
that  the  problem  in  Minnesota  is  now  to  get  the  knov/ledge  from  the 
agricultural  schools  in  our  great  States  out  to  the  1,000,000  people 
Who  live  on  the  farms  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  There  are  $400,000,- 
000  v,-orth  of  products  produced  annually  by  these  million  people  liv- 
ing on  the  farms,  and  yet  Minnesota  practically  stood  still  in  her 
rural  population  in  the  last  10  years,  while  the  great  States  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri  dropped  backward. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  going  to  take  a  very  long  time  before  this 
information  is  going  to  percolate  and  get  to  the  people  under  our 
present  methods.  In  our  own  school  system  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
we  have  changed  in  the  last  three  years.     There  are  now  in  Minnesota 
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80  high  schools  where  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  vocational 
training-  are  taught,  and  the  reason  there  are  not  more  is  because  we 
can  not  get  the  instructors. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  life  of  the  city  offers  advantages  which 
the  boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  find  in  rural  life;  but,  more  than 
all  this,  the  energetic,  active,  enterprising  farmer's  boy  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  asks:  If  I  am  faithful,  if  I  am  enterprising 
and  industrious — in  other  words,  if  I  make  good — what  is  there  in 
the  future  for  me?  Under  conditions  as  they  now  exist  he  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  possibilities  of  success  are  greater  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country.  As  Banker  Chapman  well  said  in 
his  remarks  before  our  committee: 

For  a  .hundred  years  in  this  country  we  have  been  taking  the  boys 
and  girls  away  from  the  farm  and  sending  them  into  cities,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  a  hard  siege  before  we  can  get  conditions  in  the  country 
so  that  a  man  will  be  satisfied  to  live  there.  Fifteen  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  practice  for  one  or  two  boys  or  one  or 
two  girls  from  a  large  family  to  go  to  the  city.  Now  the  farmer 
sells  the  farm  and  the  whole  family  moves  there,  and  he  is  oftentimes 
the  best  farmer  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  how  natural  it  is  for  the  more 
enterprising  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  seek  occupations  which  they 
regard  as  more  genteel — positions  in  the  store  and  the  office. 
There  is  an  unnatural  glamour  accompanying  the  securing  of  a 
situation  behind  a  counter  that  does  not  exist  in  a  job  on  the 
farm  where  the  boy  follows  the  plow  and  milks  the  cows. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  enterprising  son  of  the  farmer  of 
the  East  could  see  a  competence  in  going  to  the  West  and  taking 
up  a  homestead.  Today  he  knows  that  practically  all  the  good 
lands  of  the  country  which  could  be  taken  under  the  homestead 
laws  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  elaborate  upon  this  feature  of  the  argu- 
ment indefinitely,  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  Unpalatable  as  it 
is,  the  fact  confronts  us  that  something  must  be  done  to  change 
this  constant  drainage  from  country  to  city — the  depopulation  of 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  our  rural  communities — or  within  10 
years,  perhaps  within  five,  we  shall  not  only  cease  to  be  a  food- 
exporting  Nation,  but  shall  actually  be  importing  our  cereals. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  productivity  of 
our  farm  lands  is  an  important  economic  condition  which  we 
should,  as  a  Nation,  seek  to  remedy?  If  a  remedy  can  be  found  for 
the  high  prices  of  foods,  should  it  not  be  applied,  if  the  expense  to 
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the  Federal  Government  is  only  commensurate  and  proper  in  view 
of  the  end  to  be  obtained?  Is  the  expense  of  IM  cents  per  month 
per  capita  of  our  population  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion warrant?  I  think  not.  I  say  li/4  cents  per  month.  Let  me 
interject  here  that  if  this  bill  in  1921  reaches  its  maximum,  the 
entire  cost  to  the  American  people  will  be  less  than  1^4  cent  per 
capita  per  month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  question  before  the  country  now 
is:  Can  these  conditions  be  changed;  and  if  so,  how?  I  feel  that 
they  can  be,  and  that  this  bill  suggests  the  waj',  namely,  by  bring- 
ing about  more  profitable  and  better  farming. 

One  of  the  methods  for  reaching  this  end  is  provided  by  section 
7  of  this  bill,  which  appropriates  for  agricultural  extension  work. 
This  means  that  actual  demonstrations  will  be  taken  to  the  farmer 
on  his  own  farm,  or  on  some  farm  in  his  vicinity,  the  results  of  the 
research  work  which  have  been  accumulating  through  the  agency 
of  the  experiment  stations  connected  with  the  different  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  of  departments  of  agriculture  for  the  past  50 
years. 

We  recently  had  before  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  some  very  interesting  hearings  with  reference  to  this 
agricultural  extension  work. 

Among  those  who  appeared  before  us  was  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  of  the  University  of  West 
Virignia;  Dr.  W.  D.  Gibbs,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Howard  Edwards,  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College;  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
educators  connected  with  agricultural  work. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Soule, 
because  there  is  probably  no  educator  better  known  in  the  South 
than  he.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  one  who 
is  not  only  aggressive,  but  progressive  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
educational  welfare  of  our  country.  Coming  as  he  does  from  the 
great  Empire  State  of  the  South,  perhaps  the  most  progressive  of 
any  of  the  Southern  States  in  matters  of  agricultural  education,  his 
views  are  especially  important.  They  are  so  thoroughly  practical 
that  I  believe  that  Senators  may  profitably  give  to  them  something 
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more  than  casual  consideration.  I  shall  not  give  them  in  full,  but, 
rather,  quote  the  more  important  of  his  remarks  before  our  com- 
mittee.    He  said: 

This  problem  is  of  so  great  magnitude  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  where  to  beg-in  an  adequate  discussion  of  it  within  the  very 
limited  time  at  one's  disposal.  1  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  questions 
asked  here  that  possibly  this  distinguished  body  of  men  do  not  quite 
grasp  the  gravity  of  the  sitiiation  in  American  agriculture  at  the 
present  time.  The  use  of  fertilizers  commenced  in  the  South,  roughly 
speaking,  shortly  prior  to  the  war  between  the  States.  Last  year 
something  like  5,000,000  tons  were  used,  of  which  more  than  1,300,000 
tons  were  applied  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  I  happen  to  represent 
on  this  occasion.  That  means  a  tax  on  the  production  of  our  State 
of  approximately  $25,000,000. 

Last  year  we  successfully  increased  the  yield  of  cotton  because 
of  the  beneficent  information  emanating  from  the  extension  work 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  But  if  you  take  the  history  of  the 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  last  50  or  60  years,,  you 
will  find  the  production  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  stands  almost  still. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  we  face  a  crisis  in  southern  agri- 
culture. It  is  true  commercial  fertilizers  are  necessary  on  our  soils 
under  existing  conditions.  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  now  reaching 
a  point  where  a  different  system  of  agriculture  must  be  instituted  or 
fertilizers  will  fail  to  give  a  responsive  profit  on  our  land.  What 
must  we  do?  Can  we  afford  to  sit  still  when  there  hangs  in  the 
balance  an  export  crop  or  a  crop  which,  exported,  brings  a  balance 
of  trade  to  our  credit  of  nearly  $700,000,000?  Can  we  afford  to  see 
the  price  of  lint  cotton  become  prohibitive? 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  local  question;  it  is  a  national 
question;  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia are  just  as  much  interested  and  concerned  in  this  problem  as  the 
people  of  Georgia.  Can  we  remedy  such  a  condition;  is  it  possible? 
I  will  be  specific  for  your  information  along  this  line.  Five  years 
ago  we  took  in  our  demonstration  a  field — and  it  has  been  represen- 
tative of  land  In  many  other  points  in  the  State — which  without  fer- 
tilizer produced  a  third  of  a  bale  per  acre.  Last  year  it  produced  3 
bales  of  cotton  per  acre.  How  was  this  extraordinary  result  brought 
about?  The  land  was  simply  deeply  broken;  then  it  was  properly 
cultivated;  and  a  crop  of  cowpeas,  gathering  nitrogen  out  of  the  air, 
was  turned  under;  a  light  application  of  cow  manure  and  a  thousand 
pounds  of  what  we  call  three-four  fertilizer  was  applied  to  the  soil. 

I  have  not  figured  out  the  percentage  of  the  increase,  but  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  putting  principles  of  this  kind  witliin  the  reach  o/ 
the  cotton  farmer  who  to-day  is  using  an  inadequate  kind  of  fertili- 
zer and  who  is  harvesting  a  third  of  a  bale  to  an  acre.  You  may  ask 
me,  May  this  be  duplicated  on  the  average  farm,  and  was  this  done  at 
a  profit?  It  was  done  at  a  profit  of  .$150  to  the  acre,  and  it  has  been 
duplicated  on  many  farms  in  Georgia,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  teaching  to  have  it  duplicated  on  thousands 
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of  other  farms.  This  one  Illustration  must  serve  to  show  you  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  which  confronts  us  and  to  let  you  see  that 
production  in  this  country  is  not  maintaining  its  increased  yield  from 
the  consuming  power  of  the  Nation,  and  that  applies,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  only  to  raw  materials,  which  are  the  basis  of  our  manufactures, 
but  to  food  materials  as  well.  This  point  I  desire  to  make  clear: 
Agricultural  science  is  far  in  advance  of  agricultural  practice. 

Now,  we  may  write  bulletins,  Mr.  Chairman,  indefinitely.  They 
are  good;  there  is  a  percentage  of  American  farmers  who  read  them, 
but   it   is   a   limited   per   cent.     We   are   not  trying  to   help   that   man. 

1  would  not  have  the  transcript  show  that  I  was  indifferent  to  that 
man,  for  we  want  to  serve  him;  we  must  help  him  because  he  is  a 
leader;  but  we  must  also  reach  the  ninety  and  nine  who  are  not  In 
position  to  help  themselves  and  whose  opportunities  may  not  have 
been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  bulletin  and  use  it. 

We  have  15  men  in  our  extension  department  who  have  been 
termed  "agricultural  drummers."  These  men  go  out,  for  instance,  to 
Mr.  Smith's  place,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  been  trying-,  possibly,  to  raise 
a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  but  he  has  failed. 

Our  man  comes  along  and  diagnoses  his  soil  and  tells  him  a 
method  of  preparation.  He  tells  him  what  type  of  seed  to  select 
which  will  be  resistant  to  this  disease  or  that  disease,  and  he  grows 
that  cotton  and  raises  a  bale  per  acre,  and  he  thus  has  the  stimulus 
and  the  scientific  proof  brought  to  his  very  door.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  made  a  new  citizen  of  that  man;  you  have  changed  his  out- 
look on  life;  j-ou  have  given  him  a  broad  horizon;  you  have  made 
him  proud  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  you  have 
endowed  him  with  power.  Can  you  afford  and  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  these  millions  of  men  who  are  not  doing  for  this  Nation,  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  families  what  they  ought  to  do  because 
we  have  accumulated  knowledge  and  lock  it  up  and  say  you  shall 
not   have   it? 

I  want  to  speak  of  several  other  things  briefly,  and  one  Is  about 
the  boys  and  girls  who  work  in  my  State.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  these  other  gentlemen  have  said,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
the  extension  work  is  doing  for  those  boys  and  girls.  I  would  like 
to  say  for  tlie  information  of  the  Senators  here  that  Georgia  Is  doing 
her  share  in  extension  work.  Our  state  is  appropriating  something 
like  $45,000  every  year  to  this  work,  and  there  is  being  subscribed 
in  Georgia,  tlirough  chambers  of  commerce,  through  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  through  individual  citizens,  nearly  $16,000  this  year.  Now, 
what  about  our  boys'  work?  For  a  long  time  the  yield  of  corn  in 
Georgia  stood  at  12  bushels  to  the  acre.     Year  before  last  it  went  up 

2  bushels,  and  last  year  it  went  up  nearly  2  bushels  more. 

Several  years  ago  Georgia  was  raising  about  42,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.  Last  year  it  jumped  to  73,000,000  bushels.  Last  year,  when 
everj'  Southern  State — please  examine  the  statistics  for  yourself — 
fell  off  on  account  of  the  uprecedented  drought,  Georgia  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  between  nine  and  ten 
million   bushels  increase   for  the  State. 
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In  the  Seventh  congressional  district  of  Georgia  last  year  some 
1,200  boys  grew  corn  under  advice  and  direction.  They  had  to  submit 
an  elaborate  report  that  was  testified  to  by  their  county  school  com- 
missioners and  by  other  authorities  in  that  county.  Those  1,200  boys 
increased  the  yield  of  corn  on  their  plats  of  land  over  the  average 
land  of  the  State  of  Georgia  last  year  to  a  value  of  $50,000. 

These  things  can  not  be  gainsaid,  because  they  are  facts.  They 
show  the  power  of  bringing  this  truth  to  the  youth  on  the  farm  who 
has  not  had  an  opportunity,  who  has  believed  his  father  a  failure, 
who  has  believed  agriculture  a  failure,  and  who  has  crowded  into 
the   city  as  a  result. 

If  we  are  to  do  something  to  bind  our  people  to  the  soil,  and 
especially  the  rising  generation,  we  must  show  them  the  power  of 
development  of  the  soil  as  applied  to  making  agriculture  a  profitable 
industry.  I  can  only,  of  course,  touch  on  some  of  these  few  exten- 
sions; there  are  many  other  extensions.  As  a  result  of  the  agricul- 
tural club  work  in  Georgia  last  year  a  country  boy — I  think  he  is 
nearly  18  years  of  age — is  to  have  a  college  education,  and  is  to 
become  a  man  that  I  believe  the  State  of  Georgia  and  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  live  to  be  proud  of. 

We  have  on  our  farms  in  Georgia  something  like  350,000  to 
400,000  boys  and  girls  growing  up  without  direction,  without  knowl- 
edge of  their  environment,  without  any  appreciation  of  the  opportun- 
ity which  soil  and  this  State  hold     out  to  them. 

We  can  correct  that  defect  in  our  educational  system,  and  we 
can  do  more  to  help  the  school  and  the  home.  We  can  bring  a 
greater  impulse  to  our  rural  school  system  through  extension  teach- 
ing than  any  other  agency  which  yet  has  been  devised. 

I  do  not  speak,  I  hope,  in  an  overbold  manner  when  I  make  this 
statement,  because  my  experience,  after  all,  is  very  limited,  though 
I  have  had  over  20  years'  service  in  agricultural  work,  and  I  think 
it  should  entitle  me  to  have  seen  something  of  the  need  out  in  the 
country  and  to  understand  a  little  about  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  Soil  knowledge  is  fundamental  to  our  people;  that  has  been 
touched  on,  but  I  want  to  illustrate  about  what  has  been  happening 
and  why  we  must  correct  it,  and  then  I  will  try  to  point  out  to  you 
this  measure  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  virgin  soil  from  Banks  County,  Ga.,  contains  6,400  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre-foot,  4,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  near- 
ly 15,000  pounds  of  potash  per  acre-foot.  That  same  type  of  soil 
under  cultivation  50  years  by  the  methods  practiced,  not  alone  in 
Georgia,  but  throughout  the  South,  and  largely  all  over  the  United 
States,  analyzes  about  2,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  less  than  2,000 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  many  instances  not  over  6,000  to 
8,000  pounds  of  potash.  These  results  have  been  obtained  in  our 
own  laboratories.  You  can  think  of  the  comparative  waste  which 
has  gone  on  in  this  country  and  which  is  going  on  unimpeded  today. 
There  is  no  nation  except  the  United  States  which  could  liave  stood 
tlie  loss  of  soil  food,  which  means  gold  just  the  same  as  you  take 
wealth  out  of  the  mines. 
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No  other  nation  could  have  stood  it,  and  we  could  not  have 
stood  It  but  for  the  mere  richness  of  our  virgin  soil.  In  Georgia  we 
are  trying  to  farm  our  lands  in  about  the  same  way  they  do  in  all 
of  the  States.  I  will  take  you  down  to  the  seashore  in  southeast 
Georgia,  where  they  grow  sea-island  cotton,  where  their  soils  con- 
tain less  than  1,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  600  pounds  of  phosphorus, 
and  400  pounds  of  potash  per  acre-foot.  You  see  this  is  a  sand 
bed.     •     *     * 

On  our  farms  we  have  no  business  policy.  Any  institution  that 
tried  to  operate  in  Washington  for  a  year  would  go  to  the  wall 
under  that  plan.  We  must  therefore  put  a  business  policy  on  our 
farms  and  conserve  not  only  our  soil  but  conserve  our  people,  and 
educate  a  generation  how  to  live  in  the  country  and  take  out  of  the 
soil  something  for  their  own  maintenance  and  leave  something  for 
commerce  and  industry  as  well.     *     *     * 

All  over  the  State  of  Georgia  goes  up  this  cry  for  help,  this  cry 
for  assistance.  Our  people  have  come  to  realize  that  we  have  a  great 
body  of  knowledge,  which  means  life  and  opportunity  to  them,  and 
they  are  calling  on  us  to  come  out  and  serve  them.  We  are  doing  all 
that  men  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  State,  I  think,  is 
doing  its  part;  but  if  we  are  to  reach  this  problem,  and  to  reach  it 
at  the  right  time,  we  must  have  this  movement  stimulated  by  making 
it  a  great  national  problem,  and  then  the  weak  States  and  those 
places  where  the  work  is  being  neglected  will  get  in  line  and  we 
will  make  a  forward  movement  for  the  redirection  and  the  institution 
of  a  constructive  policy  in  our  agriculture  which  will  bring  about 
tlie  desired  results. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dr.  Soule  and  others  have  shown,  we  have 
been  hugging  the  delusion  that  we  were  getting  wealthy  from  farm- 
ing, whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  taking  the  nitrogen, 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  vegetable  matter,  or 
humus,  from  our  virgin  soils  and  selling  them  in  the  form  of 
cereals  and  fibers;  and  before  we  can  become  prosperous  farmers 
we  must  learn  how  to  restore  to  the  soil  those  ingredients  of 
which  we  have  been  so  prodigal.  Germany  has  for  many  centuries 
been  exhausting  her  productivity  just  as  we  have  been  for  the  last 
century,  but  she  understands  better  than  we  do  the  best  methods 
of  restoration  and  fertilization,  through  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
conservation  and  use  of  waste  material,  and  how  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  by  the  economic  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers. 

The  following  table,  which  I  take  from  page  13  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  76,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session,  shows  some  most 
astonishing  facts  in  regard  to  our  inefficiency  as  farmers.  It  com- 
pares the  increase  in  yield  of  five  staple  crops  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  from  1878  to  1909: 
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Increase  in  Yield  of  Five  Staple  Crops  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 


Germany. 

United  States 

Increase. 

1878- 
1883 

1909 

1879 

1909 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 

States. 

Rye.     „ 

Bu. 

per 
acre. 
15.7 
19.2 
24.5 
31.8 
115.5 

Bu. 

per 
acre. 
29.4 
30.5 
39.4 
59.1 
208.9 

Bu. 

per 
acre. 
14.5 
13.8 
24.0 
28.7 
98.9 

Bu. 
per 

acre. 
16.1 
15.8 
24.3 
30.3 

106.8 

Bu. 

13.7 

11.3 

14.9 

27.7 

93.4 

Bu. 
1.6 
2.0 
.3 
1.6 
7.6 

Per 
cent. 
87.2 
58.8 
60.8 
85.8 
80.8 

Per 

cent. 

10.9 

Wheat 

Barley 

14.2 
1.2 

Oats 

Potatoes 

6.7 
7.6 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  substantially  this: 

In  rye  Germany  increased  her  production  87  per  cent,  the 
United  States  only  10  per  cent. 

In  wheat  Germany  increased  her  production  58  per  cent,  the 
United  States  only  14  per  cent. 

In  barley  Germany  increased  her  production  60  per  cent,  the 
United  States  only  1  per  cent. 

In  oats  Germany  increased  her  production  85  per  cent,  the 
United  States  only  6  per  cent. 

In  potatoes  Germany  increased  her  production  80  per  cent,  the 
United   States  only  7  per  cent. 

Germany,  with  an  area  equal  only  to  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri, produces  three-fifths  as  much  oats,  four-fifths  as  much  hops, 
four-fifths  as  much  barlej',  three  times  as  much  sugar,  six  times 
as  many  potatoes,  and  nine  times  as  much  rye  as  we  do  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  1907  Germany  had  43,000,000  acres  sowed  to 
wheat,  barley,  rye  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  harvested  therefrom 
3,000,000,000  bushels;  while  from  the  88,500,000  acres  sowed  to  the 
same  crops  in  the  United  States  American  farmers  harvested  only 
1,875,000,000  bushels.  In  other  words,  from  less  than  one-half  of 
the  area  German  farmers  harvested  nearly  double  the  number  the 
bushels. 

The  matter  may  be  stated  in  this  form: 
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If  on  the  land  v/e  devote  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes 
American  farmers  secured  the  same  yield  per  acre  as  is  secured  bj 
German  farmers  our  farmers  would  be  richer  by  $1,400,000,000  a 
year. 

The  fact  that  Germany  Ips  been  cropping  her  land  for  centuries 
is  all  the  evidence  we  need  that  if  v.e  will  follow  in  her  footsteps 
in  the  way  of  progressive  farming  we  may  restore  our  lands  as  she 
has    done. 

Here  is  another  statement  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  Sena- 
tors, because  it  bears  directly  upon  agricultural  education: 

France  is  the  size  of  our  three  greatest  wheat-producing  States 
— Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  In  1907  France  sowed 
16,000,000  acres  to  wheat,  as  did  these  three  States.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  beet  culture  French  soils  have  been  so  rejuvenated  that 
from  her  16,000,000  acres  of  wheat  French  farmers  harvested  325,- 
000,000  bushels,  while  from  our  16,000,000  acres  the  farmers  of 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota  harvested  but  188,000,000 
bushels,  or  11.7  bushels  to  the  acre  to  the  Frenchman's  20.3  bushels. 

This  great  economic  problem  is  so  ali-important  that  it  is  today 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  our  country  as 
it  has  never  done  before.  Among  others  who  have  spoken  and 
written  upon  the  question  is  Gov.  Harmon,  of  Ohio.  In  an  article 
on  "Back  to  the  Land"  he  emphasizes  the  fact  to  which  I  have 
been  alkiding,  namely,  that  in  the  field  of  agriculture  our  country 
makes  a  poorer  showing  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  of  our 
industries.  His  article  is  so  replete  with  good  sound  sense  that  I 
am  inclined  to  read  a  half  dozen  paragraphs  therefrom.    He  says: 

The  average  yield  of  all  farm  products  in  this  great  agricultural 
country  is  not  creditable.  She  makes  a  poor  showing  in  comparison 
with  other  nations,  poorer  in  that  than  in  any  other  industry. 

The  figures  in  the  reports  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  show  that  they 
raise  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  and  three  times  more  of  all  sorts 
of  products  to  the  acre  than  we  do,  and  they  have  no  better  soil 
and  no  better  climate.  God  has  not  smiled  more  brightly  on  any 
other  land   than   ours. 

We  have  the  soil,  we  have  the  rainfall,  we  have  the  climate. 
You  can  trust  nature  to  produce  if  you  give  nature  the  chance.  And 
yet,  while  all  other  lines  of  our  industries  have  received  a  great 
impetus  from  intelligent  thought,  agriculture  seems  to  have  been 
largely  passed  by.  Too  widely  the  idea  prevails  that  all  a  man  has 
to  do  is  to  scratch  the  ground,  sow  some  seed  into  it,  plow  once  in 
a  while,  and  trust  the  Lord  to  do  the  rest. 

The  most  productive  thing  is  practical  intelligence  properly 
applied,  and  this  must  be  done  in  agriculture  as  well  as  anything 
else. 
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What  iB  the  reason  that  the  little  country  of  France,  which  is 
not  as  big  as  one  State  in  the  American  Union,  could  pay  that  enor- 
mous war  Indemnity  to  Germany,  which  everybody  thought  would 
break  her  up,  and  in  20  or  25  years  after  be  the  great  creditor  nation 
that   she   is    today? 

They  have  45,000  agricultural  schools  in  France,  every  one  of 
them  with  a  little  plat  around  it,  where  they  not  merely  teach  boys 
out  of  books,  but  send  them  to  the  field  to  learn  what  must  be  done  to 
make  things  grow  under  the  smile  of  God;  and  the  result  is  that 
France  is  the  greatest  producer  and  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in 
the  world  today,  while  we  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  in  this 
country. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  may  it  not  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
facts  given  by  Gov.  Harmon  as  to  the  French  schools  are  in  some 
measure  responpible  for  this  condition,  and  may  we  not  profit  by 
the  example  v/hich  France  has  set  for  us  in  this  matter  of  agricul- 
tural  education? 

I  clipped  frcm  the  Washington  Post  last  week  this  little  item 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  shows  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  France: 

Paris,  May  21. 
The  issue  of  city  of  Paris  bonds  to  the  total  of  $41,000,000  for 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  gas  system  has  been  oversubscribed 
80  times.  This  means  tliat  the  French  people  have  subscribed  to 
the  amount  of  $3,280,000,000  and  have  actually  paid  in  cash  today 
more  than  $115,000,000  as  each  subscriber  had  to  deposit  $2  per  bond 
subscribed  for.  The  issue  was  oversubscribed  in  Paris  alone  70 
times. 

The  question  of  profitable  farming  today  is  coming  to  be  largely 
a  matter  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fertilization,  of  better  seeds,  and  of 
better  breeds  of  stock.  We  have  no  more  land  to  exploit,  unless  it 
be  land  the  cultivation  of  which  will  have  to  be  made  profitable  by 
the  clearing  of  needed  forests  or  by  irrigation  or  drainage.  We 
must  increase  the  productivity  of  the  acres  we  have  or  become 
a  food-importing  nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  for  more  than  a  century  been  deceiving 
ourselves.  Frcm  the  platform  and  the  stump  we  have  been  wont 
to  boast  about  our  boundless  natural  resources,  but  students  are 
now  coming  to  see  that  unless  we  change  our  present  process  these 
resources  will  be  largely  exhausted  within  a  period  that  to  the  far- 
sighted  statesman  is  but  a  day. 

We  have  been  exporting  millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn  supposedly  at  a  profit,  but  our  scholars  who  have 
been  making  the  question  of  soil  fertility  a  study  for  the  past 
decade  are  now  able  to  say  to  us,  as  the  result  of  their  research, 
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that  every  bushel  of  wheat  carries  with  it  27  cents'  worth  of 
phosphorus,  every  bushel  of  corn  13  cents'  worth;  and  our  friends 
from  the  South  now  know,  as  they  did  not  know  20  years  ago,  that 
every  pound  of  cotton  takes  from  the  soil  3  cents'  worth  of  phos- 
phorus. When  we  consider  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  the  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton 
which  we  have  been  exporting,  the  extent  of  soil  depletion  is  some- 
thing fearful  to  contemplate.  As  President  Wallace  recently 
expressed  it,  "The  ninteenth  century  farmer  was  no  farmer  at  all; 
he  w-as  a  miner,  mining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  selling  it  for 
the  bare  cost  of  mining." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  for  more  than  a  century  been  deceiving 
Senate,  but  v,e  may  as  well  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the  face  now 
as  later.  If  it  were  necessary  to  accept  these  facts  as  proof  incon- 
trovertible of  a  continued  decadence  in  our  rural  population  they 
would  be  indeed  startling. 

But  I  do  not  believe  they  are;  for  now  that  we  have  exploited 
all  our  virgin  soils,  and  the  demand  is  for  more  corn,  more  wheat, 
more  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  with  which  to  feed  the  American 
people,  we  shall  stop  and  think. 

In  the  process  of  time — and  I  believe  that  time  will  arrive  within 
the  next  10  years — the  slipshod,  unscientific  methods  of  farming 
which  we  are  now  practicing  must  be  superseded  by  more  progres- 
sive and  more  intelligent  m.ethods  or  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  will  continue  to  grow  more  and  more  acute  until  it 
becomes  unbearable. 

The  remedy  is  at  hand  and  may  be  easily  applied;  and  that 
remedy  wall,  in  my  judgment,  come  from  the  more  intelligent 
methods  of  farming  which  will  result  from  this  bill. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dean  Russell's  very  vigorous 
remarks  on  this  point  before  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

He  spoke  particularly  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois, 
who,  Dean  Russell  asserts,  is  one  of  the  greatest  soil  chemists  in 
America.  He  has  been  for  years  laboring  on  this  problem  of  soil 
fertility.    I  read  from  Dean  Russell's  statement: 

The  essence  of  all  curative  processes  is  to  first  start  with  a 
diagnosis.  If  you  have  anything  the  matter  with  you,  you  want  your 
physician  first  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis;  and,  gentlemen,  we  are 
already  reaching  the  stage  where  we  have  to  have  a  soil  doctor;  we 
are  reaching  the  stage  where  we  have  to  know  what  the  condition 
of  that  soil  is;  and  Dr.  Hopkins  goes  out  and  makes  these  investlga- 
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tions  of  the  soil  and  finds  out  whether  the  soil  lacks  in  phosphate, 
lacks  in  potash,  or  lacks  in  nitrogen,  and  then  applies  the  remedy. 
Let  me  give  you  one  case  which  Dr.  Hopkins  told  me  about  down  in 
Illinois. 

Down  near  Egypt,  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  where  the  land 
is  poor,  they  started  one  of  these  demonstration  farms,  and  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' analysis  showed  that  that  soil  was  lacking  in  phosphate  and 
that  an  application  of  $1.50  worth  of  phosphate  per  acre  to  that  soil 
would  change  it  from  a  soil  that  would  normally  yield  from  12  to  13 
bushels  of  corn  to  one  which  would  yield  from  50  to  60  bushels.  Now, 
here  is  a  fact  which  Dr.  Hopkins  told  me  about:  They  started  a 
demonstration  farm  at  one  of  those  sections,  called  in  the  farmers 
from  all  the  surrounding  counties,  and  called  a  meeting,  at  w^hich 
they  pointed  out  the  value  of  rock  phosphate  as  a  remedy  to  a 
depleted   soil   in   restoring  the  fertility. 

One  gray-haired  old  man  came  up  to  Dr.  Hopkins  and  said,  with 
tears  in  the  eyes,  "Mr.  Hopkins,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  I 
have  seen  today,  but,  God  help  me,  if  I  only  knew  that  thing  40 
years  ago."  He  said,  "I  have  got  six  boys  in  my  family,  and  I 
have  labored  night  and  day  to  keep  body  and  breeches  together 
and  to  keep  the  family  together,  and  what  have  I  got  on  my  farm 
— 12  to  15  and  16  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  all  that  I  could  make." 
He  further  said,  "Now,  I  would  like  to  have  sent  my  boys  to 
college;  I  would  like  to  have  given  those  children  an  education,  but 
I  could  not  raise  enough  crops  on  that  piece  of  land  that  I  have 
owned,  and  so  I  have  tilled  all  my  lifetime  and  have  earned  barely 
enough  to  support  my  family.  Now,"  he  said,  "if  a  man  had  only 
come  to  me  when  I  was  a  comparatively  young  man  and  told  me 
the  thing  that  you  have  told  me  today — that  $1.50  of  rock  phosphate 
would  have  given  me  tlie  50  bushels  of  corn  crop,  the  crop  which  was 
raised  riglit  over  the  fence  from  where  I  am — I  could  have  sent  my 
children  to  the  high  school  and  to  a  university,  and,"  he  said,  with 
tears  running  down  his  face,  "I  am  at  the  end,  and  nobody  told  me 
that." 

Mr.  President,  in  talking  with  an  intelligent  farmer  in  my  own 
State  not  long  since,  he  told  me  that  6(?  per  cent  of  all  the  cows 
kept  b}'  the  farmers  of  Vermont  probably  netted  them  a  loss,  the 
profit  being  made  out  of  the  best  40  per  cent.  The  breeding  of 
stock — not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  horses,  poultry,  sheep,  and  hogs — 
has  been  done  in  such  a  haphazard,  unscientific  way  that  there  is 
no  wonder  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has  been  found 
unprofitable. 

Vermont  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in  the  Union 
in  the  matter  of  dairying.  With  her  little  more  than  9,000  square 
miles,  a  goodly  portion  of  which  is  mountainous  and  can  not  be 
profitably  cultivated,  she  produced,  in  1909,  35,394,000  pounds  of 
butter.     Maine,  with  her  much  larger  area,  stands  second  in  New 
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England  States,  with  a  production  of  15,405,000  pounds.  Vermont 
has  found  her  dairy  interests  so  profitable  that  she  has  practically 
abandoned  her  sheep  industry,  and  today,  instead  of  raising  our 
own  draft  horses  with  which  to  cultivate  our  farms,  we  are  bring- 
ing them  from  Iowa.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  farmers  have 
become  better  students  with  reference  to  the  breeding  of  stock. 
Native  cows  have  given  place  to  the  Jersey,  the  Guernsey,  and 
the  Ayrshire. 

We  have  imported  our  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  from 
Europe,  and  we  have  too  long  assumed  that  they  have  the  best 
possible  heredity  to  make  them  profitable  in  our  climate. 

West  Europe  can  not  grow  our  American  varieties  of  corn  in 
its  cloudy,  moist,  cool  climate;  yet  we  have  assumed  that  the 
varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  sugar  beets,  long  bred  to  suit 
these  conditions,  were  the  best  varieties  for  our  land  of  sunshine, 
with  jts  dry  and  warm  summers. 

Vv''e  have  only  begun  to  breed  new  varieties  of  field,  garden,  and 
horticultural  crops.  We  are  as  yet  so  new  that  we  are  exploring 
the  world  to  find  varieties  bred  for  climates  like  ours.  The  results 
of  breeding  vegetables  and  fruits  in  New  England  and  California; 
of  breeding  corn,  as  in  Illinois  and  Indiana;  of  breeding  cereals,  as 
in  Minnesota  and  Ontario;  of  breeding  cotton,  as  in  the  South,  and 
flax  in  the  Middle  Northwest,  show  that  public  investments  along 
this  line  yield  hundreds  of  per  cent  profit. 

The  branch  stations  provided  in  this  bill  have  proven  necessary 
to  serve  as  additional  plant  breeding  and  testing  stations,  where 
varieties  can  be  created  and  tested  so  that  the  valuable  new  kinds 
may  be  distributed  to  all  growers.  In  like  manner  we  have  accepted 
from  west  Europe  the  breeds  of  animals  there  created  through 
centuries  of  careful,  though  not  really  scientific,  methods  of  breed- 
ing. We  have  created  enough  breeds  in  this  country  to  show  that 
breeds  can  be  created  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  needs, 
and  the  science  of  creating  valuable  breeds  of  animals  as  well  as 
valuable  breeds  of  plants  has  now  been  as  well  wrought  out  in 
this  as  in  any  other  country. 

The  proposed  branch  stations  will  serve  the  experts  of  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  cen- 
ters where  those  breeds  of  animals  and  varieties  of  plants  can  be 
improved,  tested,  and  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  the  respec- 
tive agricultural  regions. 
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Manifestly  we  are  doing  about  1  per  cent  of  the  scientific  im- 
provement of  the  heredity  of  our  plants  and  animals  which  we 
should.  For  example,  there  might  properly  be  one  cooperative 
animal-breeding  project  at  every  one  of  the  proposed  branch  sta- 
tions, in  which  the  co-operating  group  of  breeders  might  have 
scientific  direction  from  the  State  experiment  station  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  need  to  double  our  agricultural  products 
to  accommodate  twice  our  present  population  two  generations 
hence. 

Experts  in  plant  and  animal  breeding  offer  abundant  proof  that 
between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  this  increase  can  be  brought  about 
by  scientific  plant  and  animal  breeding. 

Not  of  the  least  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  perma- 
nent changes  made  once  for  all  in  the  heredity  of  plants  and  animals 
is  so  slight  that  the  added  result  lowers  the  cost  of  production  and 
therefore  contributes  to  a  larger  degree  to  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  food  than  any  other  improvements  in  agriculture  excepting  the 
improvement  made  in  the  eiTiciency  of  the  people  through  education 
and  demonstration. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have 
given — ^and  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  thoroughly  established  and 
beyond  question — is  it  any  wonder  that  the  agricultural  sections  in 
many  parts  of  this  land  have  been  showing  a  decadence  in  popu- 
lation? 

I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  this  question  of  the  decadence 
of  our  rural  population  that  I  have  made  an  investigation  as  to  the 
number  of  counties  in  the  United  States  which  show  an  actual  loss 
in  population  between  1880  and  1910.  It  will  undoubtedly  surprise 
many  Senators  to  be  told  that  there  are  252  in  the  United  States 
which  actually  have  a  less  population  today  than  they  had  30  years 
ago,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  those  counties  are  in  our 
farming  or  rural  sections. 

Trades  and    Industries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  measure  thus  far,  I  have  asked  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  chiefly  to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that,  as  a  great  economic  proposition,  farming 
must  be  made  more  profitable,  farm  homes  better  and  rural  life 
generally  improved  and  different  from  what  it  is  today,  to  the  end 
that  equilibrium  between  the  city  and  country  might  be  restored. 
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I  think  I  have  dwelt  at  sufficient  length  upon  these  points,  and 
I  now  ask  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  question  which  in  many 
respects  is  more  important  than  all  the  other  important  features 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  and  for  the  boj's  in  the  cities?  From  every  quarter  comes 
the  disquieting  intelligence  that  the  drift  has  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse  until  today  it  threatens  our  very  political  existence  as  a 
Nation.  The  question  of  good  citizenship  attaches  to  our  rural 
life,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  our  citizenship  as  it  appertains  to  the  boy  on  the  farm.  But 
in  the  immediate  present  at  least  there  are  no  such  alarming  dan- 
gers confronting  rural  life  as  are  at  present  manifest  in  that  sub- 
stratum of  humanity  which  flocks  to  the  congested  sections  in  all 
our  larger  cities. 

Our  discussions  in  the  Senate  during  the  past  three  years  upon 
the  great  question  of  conservation  w'ould  fill  volumes — indeed,  Mr. 
President,  it  has  fliied  volumes.  It  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  discussion  throughout  the  land,  and  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be.  We  should  preserve  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  quarries, 
and  our  v.ater  power,  but  this  Is  not  all. 

Prof.  Carver,  of  Harvard  University,  well  says: 

In  the  present  conservation  movement  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  realize  two  things:  First,  that  our  most  valuable  resources 
are  our  people;  and,  second,  that  we  are  wasting  people  more  than 
we  are  wasting  anything  else. 

And  he  very  forcibly  adds: 

If  we  forget  either  of  these  things  we  shall  And  ourselves  try- 
ing to  save  at  the  spigot  while  we  are  wasting  at  the  bung. 

Mr.  President,  a.  leading  educator  has  said  that — 

By  industrial  education  we  are  asked  to  shape  the  lives  of  the 
children  of  today,  and  thereby  to  make  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow — the  American  of  tomorrow.  Each  year  2,500,000  gradu- 
ate from  our  elementary  schools,  proud  and  confident  of  having 
accomplished  the  first  great  task  of  their  lives  in  successfully  finish- 
ing the  eight  years'  course  with  credit.  An  equal  number  of  chil- 
dren, a  vast  army  of  two  and  a  half  million  little  ones,  most  of 
them  only  14  years  of  age,  leave  the  same  schools  discredited,  unsuc- 
cessful, aimless,  most  of  them  having  gotten  no  further  than  the 
sixth  grade,  having  learned  little  else  than  the  three  R's,  not 
educated  in  any  sense,  but  only  possessed  of  the  rudiments  where- 
by real  education  may  be  acquired.  They  have  been,  in  a  way. 
schooled  only  in  how  to  fail.  These  are  the  children  who  go  into 
industries  and  deserve  and  require  industrial  trade   education. 
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The  Daily  Iron  Trade  Review,  in  its  issue  of  April  30,  in  a 
vigorous  editorial  upon  this  bill,  uses  this  language: 

The  untrained  man  is  not  necessarily  a  day  laborer.  He  is  such 
a  man,  however,  as,  vi^hen  thrown  off  his  present  employment  and 
upon  his  own  resources — oftentimes  slender — becomes  a  menace  to 
society  either  actively  or  passively. 

Something  must  be  done  for  him,  and  this  something  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  believes  can  be  afforded 
through  the  Page  bill.  There  are  m.any  young  men  wasting  their 
efforts  along  more  or  less  unprofitable  lines  of  endeavor  who  would 
be  valuable  members  of  society  if  they  could  have  had  the  advantage 
of  a  special  training  wlien  of  suitable  age. 

It  must  be  made  almost  impossible  for  there  to  be  such  an 
anomaly  as  an  untrained  man  before  our  country  can  claim  right- 
fully to  have  afforded  every  man  an  equal  chance.  There  is  a  place 
for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  in  the 
United  States.  There  should  be  a  place  in  the  Federal  Statute  books 
for  the  Page  bill. 

Vocational  education  helps  the  boy  "to  find  himself,"  especially 
if  we  link  his  vocational  education  with  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — before  compulsory  education  ceases.  Modern  application 
of  education  to  practical  life  contemplates  not  only  assistance  to 
the  boy  to  find  himself,  as  they  say,  but  it  aids  him  in  finding  a 
place  where  he  can  get  employment. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  this  tryiug-out  process — 
the  process  of  helping  the  boy  to  find  himself — works  out  may  be 
found  in  Newton,  Mass.  In  the  school  system  itself  there  is  a 
bureau  where  every  scholar  is  studied  with  reference  to  his  physical 
and  mental  capacities  and  endowments.  Ke  is  studied  psychologic- 
ally and  his  traits  of  character  ascertained.  His  past  school  record 
is  examined,  heredity  as  well  as  environment  is  considered,  and 
the  boy's  own  tastes  and  tendencies  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
made  the  subject  of  study. 

When  this  is  done,  a  decision  is  made  as  to  what  general  depart- 
ment of  labor  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  then  his  school  life  is  laid 
out  upon  that  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bureau  takes  upon 
itself  the  burden  of  finding  the  boy  a  place  to  work  in  such  occupa- 
tion as  it  has  been  previously  decided  he  is  best  adapted  to  fill. 

Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  has 
well  expressed  the  situation  as  to  this  matter.     He  says: 

The  rediscovery  of  the  child  in  school  and  shop  has  become  the 
task  of  our  agents.  Too  long  have  children  been  living  and  learning 
and  working  together  as  fractions  of  selves.  Personality  is  subor- 
dinated to  system.      Excessive  organization  is  stifling  child  energies 
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strugg'ling  for  self-expression.  Vocational  guidance  looks  to  the 
whole  child,  to  its  past,  present,  and  future.  Through  its  efficacious 
interest  and  co-operating  agencies  it  demands  the  utmost  investment 
of  all   that  a  child  is  and  may  become. 

Mr.  President,  I  almost  tremble  lest  I  seem  to  give  prominence 
to  the  widening  gulf  between  capital  and  labor.  I  hope  I  am  not  a 
pessimist,  and  j-et  I  confess  that  when  I  read  an  alarming  emana- 
tion of  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak  for  labor  I  am  inclined  to 
"stop,  look  and  listen." 

Raymond  Robins,  who  is  known  as  the  "social  expert"  in  what 
is  called  the  "Men  and  jeligion  movement,"  gives  expression  to 
the  following  thought,  and  I  want  Senators  to  allow  that  thought 
to  sink  deep  into  their  minds.    He  says: 

The  old  vertical  lines  of  social  division — by  income,  profession, 
and  family — are  gone.  The  new  line  is  horizontal.  Above  it  are  all 
those  who  live  by  dividends  and  below  it  are  all  those  w^ho  live  by 
labor.  Already  it  is  more  than  a  line — it  is  a  crack,  a  cleavage. 
And  I  tell  you  that  unless  that  cleavage  is  bridged  in  the  next  10 
years  it  never  will  be  bridged  in  our  time. 

Raymond  Robins  was  giving  expression  to  no  threat;  indeed,  he 
may  be  wrong  in  regard  to  his  diagnosis  of  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  does  it  not  behoove  us  as  Senators  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  utterances  and  claims  of  a  man  like  Raymond 
Robins;  and  if  we  can  lift  some  of  those  below  the  horizontal  line 
to  which  he  refers  and  give  them  a  portion  of  the  part  above  the 
line,  should  we  not  do  it? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  do  this  except  by  reaching 
down  and  taking  the  hands  of  those  below  the  line  and  through 
vocational  education,  do  what  we  can  to  bridge  this  cleavage,  and 
we  must  do  it  now.  Raymond  Robins  says  that  unless  it  is 
bridged  within  the  next  10  years  it  never  will  be  bridged. 

I  am  not  ready  to  confess  this — it  may  not  be  true — but  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  not  some  element  of  truth 
in  his  warning. 

I  am  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  cause  of  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  toil,  even  though  the  expense  of  doing  so  to 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  even  more  than  15  cents  per 
capita  per  annum  of  our  population,  the  amount  called  for  by 
this  bill. 

Place  over  against  this  statement  of  Raymond  Robins  another, 
which  appeared  in  our  Washington  dailies  May  17.    I  read; 
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Harvard's  Finances. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  17. 
Harvard  University,  according  to  the  annual  financial  report, 
now  has  $25,000,000  in  productive  funds,  of  vp-hich  $17,000,000  is  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  is  an  Increase  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
over  last  year.  From  these  funds  the  university  has  an  annual 
income   of   $2,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  glory  in  our  New  England  colleges.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  they  "have  sprung  from  the  very  soil,  and  the  life- 
blood  of  our  fathers  is  in  them." 

He  would  be  bold  indeed  who  should  undertake  to  capitalize  the 
good  will  of  the  old-time  colleges  of  New  England  or  to  estimate  the 
power  that  inheres  in  their  long  record  of  usefulness  and  leadership. 

Long  may  they  live,  and  may  the  power  of  their  usefulness  and 
leadership  continue.  Their  walls  have  I'isen  from  the  modest  bounty 
of  New  England  yeomen,  and  men  and  women  have  worn  homespun 
that  the  colleges  of  their  boys  might  continue  to  live.  It  has  been 
the  best  blood  of  rural  New  England  that  has  peopled  the  plains 
and  cities  of  the  West,  and  the  vigorous  leaven  of  New  England 
stock  in  western  communities,  from  Ohio  to  California,  has  been 
drawn  from  the  best-educated  and  most  progressive  element  of  the 
small  towns  of  the  country  districts  of  rocky  New  England. 

I  have  asked  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Claxton,  to  give  me  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  scholars, 
respectively,  in  the  elementary  or  grammar  grades,  the  secondary 
or  high  schools,  and  the  colleges,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
cost  for  each  class. 

It  will  probably  surprise  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
much  consideration  to  learn  that  only  1.71  per  cent  are  in  the 
college  grades;  only  5.35  per  cent  in  the  secondary,  or  high-school, 
grades.  The  great  mass  of  our  boys — to  be  exact,  92.93  per  cent — 
are  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  commissioner's  report  shows  that  we  are  taking  splendid 
care  of  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  high-school  and  college 
courses — the  7  per  cent — but  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to  the  other 
93  per  cent — the  children  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  having  to 
become  the  breadwinners  of  the  family,  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
elementary  grades. 

The  commissioner  states  that  the  cost  of  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  is  $21.78  per  capita;  of  those  in  the  public  high  schools, 
$45;  of  those  in  the  university, 
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With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  will  include  in  my  remarks 
the  table  furnished  by  Dr.  Claxton. 

Per  Cent  of  Enrollment  and  Per  Cent  of  Cost  for  the  Three  Grades 

in  1908-1909. 

Grades —  Per  cent  of  Per  cent 

enrollment.  of  cost. 

Elementary     92.93  74.68 

Secondary    5.3.5  10.08 

Higher    1.71  15.24 

Practically  all  of  these  boys  who  are  in  the  92  per  cent  class  are 
today  deprived  of  any  kind  of  vocational  or  industrial  training. 
And  because  of  this  fact  they  are  sv.'elling  the  ranks  of  our  outcasts 
and  criminals  and  filling  our  jails  and  asylums  with  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  our  social  life.  They  form  the  very  scum  w^hich  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  great  seething  caldron  of  uneducated  humanity 
and  is  forming  that  uncontrollable  element  which  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  injustice  which  is  today  being  practiced  on  the 
sons  of  our  toiling  millions  in  the  matter  of  withholding  from  them 
a  decent  measure  of  vocational  and  industrial  training. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  that  "talent  should 
lay  its  tribute  upon  the  altar  of  human  need."  If  there  is  any 
human  need  demanding  tribute  from  the  best  talent  of  this  Senate 
more  than  the  need  of  the  average  American  boy,  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is. 

Today,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  sons  of  our  toiling  millions 
are  not  receiving  that  fair  equality  of  opportunity  to  which  they 
are  entitled;  and  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
these  boys,  as  they  grow  up,  will  fail  to  mote  and  keenly  feel  that 
inequality  of  opportunity. 

They  have  minds  no  less  acute,  perception  no  less  keen  than 
those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  a  better  education.  They  know  they 
have  not  had  a  square  deal,  and,  knowing  this,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  is  discontent  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  discontent  the 
standard  of  citizenship  is  being  lowered?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
minds  of  by  far  too  large  a  percentage  of  them  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  not  that  emblem  of  justice  and  equality  which  it  ought 
to  be?  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  when  we  confront  a  proposition  like 
the  one  now  before  us  we  are  met  with  the  cry  of  expense,  cost, 
and  unconstitutionality. 

I  wish  to  state  with  all  the  force  at  ray  command  that,  in  ray 
judgment,  any  bill  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  the  promotion  of 
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good  citizenship  is  not  unconstitutional,  because  good  citizenship 
is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  for  the  general  welfare  and  common 
defense.  The  very  foundations  of  good  citizenship  lie  in  loyal,  con- 
tented, and  intelligent  and  prosperous  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  that  confronts 
this  Government  today.  If  our  citizens  in  the  generation  ahead  of 
us  are  not  able  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  and  give  their  children 
such  an  education  as  will  equip  them  to  run  the  race  of  life  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince  them 
that  they  are  receiving  that  equality  of  opportunity  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  without  which  they  can  not  be  loyal  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  age  of  steam,  of  electricity,  of  enter- 
prise and  progress.  Today  there  are  few,  if  any,  laboring  men  in 
this  country  who  do  not,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  most  advanced  modern  thought  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  their  own  personal  welfare. 

The  Grange  and  other  like  organizations  represent  the  farmer; 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  kindred  associations  and  organizations  represent 
those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits;  and  I  wish  to  state  to  this 
Senate  today  that  if  there  is  a  single  association  of  any  consider- 
able size,  either  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts, 
that  has  not  discussed  this  measure  fully  and  passed  judgment 
upon  it,  I  do  not  know  Vvhere  that  organization  is. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  leaders  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  opposed  to  the  education  of  large  numbers  along  indus- 
trial lines.     It  is  not  true. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  Association  of  Manufacturers 
find  it  more  profitable  to  work  ignorant  than  skilled  men.  It  is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  true.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  one  of  the  days  of  March  last,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  were  together  here  at  Washington.  I 
sought  an  interview  at  which  both  of  them  should  be  present,  but 
the  two  organizations  were  so  antagonistic  and  hostile  that  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference  between  them  were  unsuccessful. 

This  being  the  case,  I  asked  this  official  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  to  write  me  a  letter  setting  forth  the  views 
of  his  association  touching  this  bill,  and  at  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gompers  I  read  this  letter.    At  the  close  of  the  reading,  he  said: 
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That  letter  expresses  the  views  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  exactly,  and  it  states  them  better  than  I  could  state  them 
myself. 

I  think  this  fact  is  worthy  of  being  especially  emphasized.  Here 
are  two  organizations  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  disagree  upon  every 
or  almost  every  other  point.  They  represent  conflicting  interests 
in  the  labor  world,  and  yet  on  this  vocational  education  measure 
they  are  in  entire  and  hearty  accord;  and  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  the  other  the  associations  which  represent  the  great  industrial 
interests  of  our  land  are  sending  me  letters  and  telegrams  approv- 
ing this  bill  and  assuring  me  that  if  it  passes  it  will  solve  better 
than  any  other  plan  before  the  American  people  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  vexatious  economic  problems  that  now  confronts  us. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Gompers,  repre- 
senting the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Miles,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Gompers 
says: 

Under  this  proposed  law  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
and  the  local  communities  would  be  united  in  a  co-operative  move- 
ment to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country 
the  opportunity  of  securing-  both  a  general  and  a  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial success,  and  in  respect  to  these,  success  depends  upon  the 
training  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  It  is  therefore  plainly  evi- 
dent that  a  national  educational  system  determines  its  destiny. 

The  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to  the  period  of  school 
attendance  by  the  young  of  the  country,  the  study  of  these  statis- 
tics, and  the  result  of  the  limited  attendance  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  school  population  which  they  have  disclosed  have  attracted 
the  attention  not  only  of  men  enagaged  in  educational  effort,  but 
the  people  generally.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  boys 
in  the  United  States  are  leaving  school  at  or  before  the  completion 
of  an  elementary  course  of  instruction,  that  the  major  portion  of 
them  are  subsequently  to  earn  a  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
that  at  an  early  age  they  seek  employment  largely  in  unskilled  in- 
dustries, because  they  are  fitted  for  nothing  better  and  because  they 
are  too  young  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  apprentices,  even  were  that 
possible,  and  that  the  prospects  of  emergence  from  unskilled  to 
skilled  industries  is  so  small,  is  attracting  attention  to  the  problem 
and  demanding  solution. 

Mr.  Miles  says: 

The  need  of  industrial  education  is  coming  to  be  seen  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  movement  has  a  tremendous  impetus.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pagp  Kill  Is  not  to  develop  engineers  through  technical  schools, 
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etc,  but  to  educate  tho  l)oys  and  girls  who  are  goinff  to  earn  their 
own  living  in  factories,  stores,  etc.,  and  as  wives  of  our  working 
Iicople. 

This  money  (the  money  appropriated  by  this  bill)  would  be 
spent  in  continuation  schools,  evening  schools,  and  in  day  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  of  about  14  years  of  age  and  over.  This  would  be 
tlie  first  appropriation  to  make  happy  and  efficient  and  educated,  in 
a  measure,  to  their  life  work  the  children  of  the  common  people  who 
live    in    the    cities    and    towns. 

The  Page  bill  likewise  recognizes  the  other  half  of  our  popula- 
tion, those  who  live  by  agriculture,  by  giving  about  the  same 
amount  for  agricultural  and  the  domestic  arts,  not  in  the  high-grade 
schools  tliat  turn  out  experts,  but  in  the  common  schools,  where  are 
educated  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  real  farmers  of  the 
future.  Not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  given  educationally  to  the 
factory  boys  and  girls,  and  his  bill  proposes  that  it  shall  now  be 
given. 

I  think  very  few  Senators  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  the 
magnitude  of  this  great  proposition  and  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  which  it  would  favorablj-  affect  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  engaged  in  a 
race  for  commercial  supremacj%  and  in  that  race  today  Germany 
is  confessedly  taking  the  lead.  It  is  said  that  she  annually  exports 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  her  products,  and  this  fact  is,  in  large 
measure,  owing  to  that  other  fact  that  she  is  more  progressive  in 
the  matter  of  industrial  education  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  In  Germany  every  boy,  even  to  the  sons  of  the  Emperor, 
must  learn  a  trade.  Japan  has  recently  adopted  an  educational 
system.  She  studied  the  educational  systems  of  the  world  and 
then  adopted  the  German  system.  Men  like  to  do  what  they  can 
do  well,  and  no  boy  entering  any  manufacturing  establishment  can 
do  his  best  work  if  he  understands  that  his  equipment  for  that 
work  is  so  inferior  to  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  that  he  is 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  boy  does  not  stand  still;  he  is  either  progressive  or  retro- 
gressive. Inspire  him  with  faith  in  himself,  and  he  puts  forth  his 
best  efforts  to  succeed.  We  all  work  better  under  encouragement 
and  inspiration  than  under  the  lash  and  spur. 

To  learn  more  is  to  earn  more.  If  the  boy  could  have  discovered 
this  fact  before  being  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  as  he  passed 
from  the  grammar  school,  he  would  have  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
to  secure  a  vocational  education.  But  this  fact  was  not  pressed 
home  to  him.     Indeed,  under  existing  school  conditions  the  oppor- 
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tunity  lO  learn  more  about  the  practical  things  of  life  does  not 
exist,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  bill  to  bring  into 
existence  schools  which  will  give  the  average  boy  the  equipment 
which  his  restless,  progressive  nature  demands  and  which  he,  as  a 
prospective  citizen  of  this  country,  is  entitled  to  receive. 

I  dislike  to  seem  to  criticize  our  school  methods,  because  I 
recognize  that  a  multitude  of  our  wisest  and  best  men  are  unsel- 
fishly and  patriotically  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  land. 

That  they  are  doing  good  v/ork  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  decade  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  has  decreased  from  10.7  per 
cent  to  7.7  per  cent,  or,  to  state  it  differently,  it  was  39  per  cent 
higher  in  1900  than  In  1910. 

Have  we  not  too  long  assumed  that  the  mere  school  definition  of 
illiteracy  is  misleading?  Have  we  realized  what  a  small  part  of  our 
people  are  vocationally  trained?  Have  we  not  stopped  with  teach- 
ing our  youth  the  three  R's?  Have  we  taught  them  to  make  use  of 
their  elementary  training  in  gaining  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
great  vocations  open  to  more  than  92  per  cent  of  them?  Have  not 
our  educators  been  asleep  as  to  the  latent  cultural  power  and  value 
of  the  body  of  knowledge  in  the  great  major  vocations  of  the  farm, 
the  shop,  and  the  home? 

But  I  submit,  not  as  a  criticism  but  as  a  suggestion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  a  school 
system  which  drives  the  average  boy  away  from  school  life  at  the 
very  time  when  he  should  be  just  beginning  to  realize  the  great 
importance  of  education.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to  argue  that  it  is 
the  boy's  own  fault.  If  there  is  any  criticism  to  offer  upon  our 
system  of  education  it  is  that  the  curriculum  repels  rather  than 
attracts  the  average  boy,  and,  worse  still,  the  father  of  the  average 
boy. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  never  change  this  condition,  in  my  judg- 
ment, until  we  introduce  into  our  school  system  a  greater  or  less 
measure  of  vocational  education.  To  just  what  extent  this  can  be 
done  is  a  problem  which  we  must  work  out.  It  is  a  problem  which 
our  educators,  as  they  today  look  upon  the  school  curriculum,  will 
not  solve  except  by  slow  and  tedious  processes,  unless  something 
is  done  to  stimulate  and  point  the  way  substantially  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  bill. 

Unless  Senators  have  given  the  matter  some  thought,  very  few 
of  them  realize  the  extent  to  which  training  along  industrial  lines 
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can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  general  cultural  education.  We  all 
remember  how  our  boys  were  given  abstract  problems  in  arithmetic 
when  they  were  young.  They  learned  to  add,  substract,  multiply, 
and  divide.  But  if  the  men  who  prepared  the  arithmetics  for  those 
boys  had  known  that  they  were  going  into  a  machine  shop  after 
leaving  school,  and  if  they  could  have  provided  an  arithmetic  which 
would  have  been  just  as  well  suited  to  give  the  boys  a  cultural 
education  and  at  the  same  time  equip  them  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge, this  change  of  textbook  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  them  when  they  went  into  the  shop. 

I  have  before  me  an  example  of  problems  found  in  a  textbook 
published  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  This 
company  assists  in  the  training  of  boys  who  are  to  find  work  in  its 
shops  later  on.  Let  me  read  two  or  three  of  the  problems  which 
they  give  to  their  students: 

If  a  hollow  cylindrical  casting  is  3  feet  long  and  1.5  feet  inside 
diameter,  and  2  feet  outside  diameter,  what  will  be  its  weight  if 
cast  iron  weighs  0.26  pound  per  cubic  inch?  What  will  be  the  cost 
at  $2.25  per  hundred? 

If  in  finishing  we  take  a  cut  one-fourth  inch  inside  and  one- 
fourth  inch  outside  and  sell  the  metal  turned  off  at  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  what  is  the  final  cost  of  casting? 

The  arithmetic  of  this  company  is  full  of  concrete  problems  like 
the  two  I  have  cited.  In  brief,  the  cultural  is  attained  through  the 
vocational,  and  who  can  say  it  is  not  a  wise  change? 

In  seven  States — Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersej%  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — recent  laws  have  been 
enacted  relating  to  vocational  training  for  the  industries,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Under  her  law  enacted  in  Januarj',  1906,  17  independent  indus- 
trial schools  were  organized  prior  to  January  1,  1910.  This  law  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  I  ask  consent  to  publish  it  as 
an  appendix  to  these  remarks,  as  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  those 
who  would  study  the  practical  workings  of  industrial  education. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  Massachusetts  law  is  that  those 
who  reap  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  shall  contribute  a  share 
of  the  expense.  The  law,  among  other  things,  provides  that  the 
Commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any  city  or  town  one-half  the  expense 
of  these  schools.    I  quote  one  section  of  the  law: 

Upon  certification  by  the  board  of  education  to  the  auditor  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  a  city,  town,  or  district,  either  by  means 
raised    by    local    taxation    or    by    means    donated    or    contributed,    has 
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maintained  an  independent  industrial  schiool,  the  Commonwealtli, 
in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually 
from  tlie  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns,  or  districts,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-half  the   sum   raised   by   local   taxation   for   this   purpose. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  of  our  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  president  of  the 
organization  which  publishes  the  Orange-Judd  agricultural  papers, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  appeared  before  us  and  exhibited  a  chart 
giving  the  money  value  of  industi'ial  training  as  shown  by  the 
Newark  Technical  High  School,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  I  confess  that 
the  figures  seemed  to  me  so  absolutely  unbelievable  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  give  them  to  the  Senate  as  facts  without  having  them 
verified,  so  I  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  quoting  Mr. 
Myrick's  statement.  His  reply  was  that  in  the  main  the  statement 
was  correct.     Here  is  the  statement: 

The  so-called  skilled  mechanic  in  the  industries  of  New  Jersey 
earns  fifteen  to  twentj"-tive  dollars  per  week,  but  let  the  same  adult 
mechanics  spend  their  evenings  for  a  while  acquiring  technical  train- 
ing and  industrial  education  and  so  greatly  is  their  capacity  devel- 
oped that  at  the  age  of  45  they  occupy  positions  that  pay  an  aver- 
age  of    $66    per   week. 

This  is  the  actual  result  of  the  census  taken  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Technical  High  School,  which  is  an  evening 
school.  These  are  mechanics  who  work  at  their  trade  during  the 
day  and  come  in  and  attend  evening  classes.  I  have,  from  what  I 
believe  to  be  good  authority,  the  information  that  this  result  was 
obtained  from  an  actual  canvass  of  the  graduates  of  this  Newark 
Technical  School  for  a  period  of  years,  and  that  the  replies  received 
covered  85  per  cent  of  those  who  had  graduated. 

Whether  the  replies  to  the  other  15  per  cent  would  materially 
change  the  proportion  upward  or  downward,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
In  any  event,  it  could  not  change  it  very  much.  Let  me  repeat 
that  the  average  so-called  skilled  mechanic  received  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  dollars  per  week,  while  these  graduates  from  this 
Newark  Technical  School  averaged  $66  per  week,  thus  showing  that 
the  men  who  were  sufficiently  enterprising  and  ambitious  to  take 
the  training  at  this  school  rose  to  positions  as  managers,  foremen, 
and  overseers. 

In  passing,  let  me  refer  to  one  point  in  connection  with  this 
school,  because  it  illustrates  how  I  hope  this  bill  will  work  out  with 
reference  to  the  separate  schools  for  the  trades  and  industries  pro- 
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vided  for  iu  section  4  of  the  bill.  There  are,  in  round  numbers, 
1,600  towns  and  cities  in  this  country  having  a  population  of  4,000 
or  more. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  every  one  of  these  should 
avail  itself  of  this  appropriation,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the 
$3,000,000  which  section  4  appropriates  is  matched  by  a  State  appro- 
priation in  each  State,  making  $6,000,000,  and  then  that  these  cities 
shall  add  thereto  as  much  more  by  local  taxation,  making  $12,000,000 
in  all. 

This  would  mean  an  average  of  $7,500  for  each  school.  Educa- 
tors say  that  it  takes  $100  per  capita  to  condxict  a  good  school  of 
this  kind.  This  means  that  these  schools  would  have  an  average 
of  75  scholars  each,  and  that  these  1,600  schools  would  annually 
send  out  to  infuse  new  life  into  our  manufacturing  industries 
approximately  120,000  trained  men. 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  predicated  my  con- 
clusions upon  the  hypothesis  that  local  taxation  will  supplement 
and  match  the  Federal  and  State  appropriations. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  under  which  the  Newark  Technical  School  was  established, 
provides  that  whenever  any  board  of  education,  school  committee, 
or  other  like  body  in  any  city,  town,  or  township  in  the  State  shall 
certify  to  the  governor  that  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  $3,000 
has  been  raised,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  cause  to 
be  drawn  by  warrant  on  the  comptroller  an  amount  equal  to  that 
contributed  by  the  particular  locality  for  the  said  object,  and  when 
any  school  or  schools  have  been  established  in  any  localities  afore- 
said there  shall  be  annually  contributed  by  the  State  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  thereof  a  sum  equal  to  that  contributed  each 
year  by  said  locality  for  said  purpose,  provided,  however,  that  the 
moneys  contributed  by  the  State  to  any  locality  shall  not  exceed 
in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  designs  to  do.  It 
really  is  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  share 
with  the  States  in  making  offers  of  funds  to  those  cities  and  com- 
munities which  w'ill  help  themselves. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  an  address 
on  vocational  education,  speaks  of  America  as  being  likened  to  a 
huge  stevedore  bearing  down  to  the  ships  of  the  sea  the  crude  or 
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somicrude  material  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  labor,  and  iutelli- 
sence  of  foreign  nations.  These  expcrtations  are  a  depletion  of  our 
national  resources,  the  heritage  of  the  ages,  and  are  irreplaceable. 
We  now  see  that  under  present  processes  those  resources  will  be 
exhausted  within  a  period  that  to  the  farsighted  is  as  a  day.  We 
sell  our  cotton  to  Switzerland  at  14  cents  per  pound  with  scarce 
any  labor  in  it;  we  buy  it  back  in  the  form  of  fine  handkerchiefs 
at  $40  per  pound,  nearly  all  labor. 

The  extent  to  which  we  may  change  these  conditions  by  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  rising  generation  through  industrial  educa- 
tion will  measure  the  degree  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  this 
country  is  in  the  future  to  enjoy  in  its  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy. 

No  nation  approaclies  us  in  inventive  genius,  none  in  natural 
push  and  vigor;  and  if  we  will  stop  thinking  in  small  sizes  for  a 
brief  period  while  we  start  on  an  upward  trend  the  generation  now 
coming  upon  the  stage  of  action,  by  the  use  of  that  efnciency  which 
comes  from  a  better  and  more  practical  education,  we  can  distance 
the  world. 

The  official  figures  just  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that 
we  increased  our  manufactured  products  from  fourteen  billions 
in  1904  to  twenty  billions  six  hundred  millions  in  1909 — a  gain  of 
40  per  cent  in  five  3'ears.  We  increased  the  number  of  our  manu- 
facturing establishments  from  216,118  in  1904  to  268,491  in  1909. 
We  increased  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  these  products 
$5,700,000,000  in  these  five  years.  We  increased  the  number  of  our 
wage  earners  21  per  cent  in  that  time,  and  best  of  all,  it  may  be 
said  that  while  we  increased  the  number  only  21  per  cent,  we 
increased  the  wages  31  per  cent. 

Dr.  Schwedtman,  president  of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, of  St.  Louis,  says: 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with,  our  showing;  but  the 
greatest  value  of  past  records  of  patriotic,  progressive,  and  ambitious 
men  is  this — they  provide  a  standard  for  the  future.  Standing  still 
is  impossible.  We  must  go  backward  or  forward.  The  record  of  the 
past  five  years  must  be  surpassed  by  that  for  tiie  next  five  years. 

But,  in  his  judgment,  we  now  strike  an  economic  fact  which 
must  be  carefully  considered.  He  says  that  v.hile  in  the  past  much 
of  our  industrial  growth  has  been  accomplished  by  increase  of 
industrial  territory,  increase  of  raw  material,  and  added  immigra- 
tion  of   skilled    foreign   mechanics,   we   must   look   for  our   future 
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progress  principally  to  higher  efficiency  in  our  shops,  to  higher 
grade  of  output,  to  a  better  grade  of  American  mechanics.  We  must 
export  less  pig  iron  and  more  sewing  machines,  less  steel  billets 
and  more  watch  springs,  less  copper  and  more  dynamos. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that,  the  man  deserves  well  of  his  country 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  Is 
this  not  equally  true  of  men  who  turn  raw-cotton  exports  at  14 
cents  per  pound  into  fine  handkerchiefs  at  $40  per  pound? 

Mr.  President,  only  38  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  breadwinners.  Fiftj^-five  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  popu- 
lation, 53  per  cent  of  the  Italian  population,  and  48  per  cent  of  the 
French  population  are  breadwinners. 

We  must  convert  the  idlers  of  this  Nation  into  producers;  and, 
in  my  judgment,  we  may  do  so  if  we  will  take  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys,  now  almost  running  wild  in  our  larger  cities, 
and,  by  industrial  education,  by  instruction  along  the  lines  of  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  by  finding  them  places  to  labor,  turn 
them  from  vicious  paths  into  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  con- 
tented producers. 

In  England  the  percentage  of  population  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  trade,  and  commerce  is  64;  in  the  United  States  it  is 
only  40.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  provide  for  this  additional  24  per 
cent  of  our  population  by  converting  them  from  consumers  to 
producers? 

The  United  States  produces  approximately  5,500,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton  annually,  but  we  manufacture  only  2,000,000,000  pounds  of 
that  cotton  into  finished  products.  England  produces  in  India 
1,350,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  but  she  manufactures  approximately 
2,250,000,000  pounds  into  finished  articles.  If  we  figure  raw  cotton 
at  15  cents  per  pound  and  finished  cotton  products  at  30  cents  per 
pound,  we  have  a  difference  of  $525,000,000  annually  which  might  be 
paid  to  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States,  which  now  goes  to  the 
skilled  workers  of  England  and  other  countries. 

We  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  every  session  the  benefits  of 
which  are  largely  local,  but  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  flow- 
ing from  this  bill  will  reach  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet, 
and  practically  every  child  resident  therein.  And  yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  will  never  come  when  the  appropriations  under  this 
bill  will  aggregate  at  their  maximum  more  than  1%  cents  per 
month  per  capita  of  our  population. 
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In  1916  our  population  will  be  more  than  100,000,000,  and  if  the 
total  appropriations  under  the  bill  at  that  time  were  to  reach  $15,- 
000,000 — and  they  will  not— it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  per 
capita  expense  to  the  American  people  under  its  provisions  would  be 
only  15  cents  per  annum.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  President.  We  shall 
have  given  to  every  one  of  the  sons  of  the  toilers  of  this  country  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  education,  which  shall  make  us  a  Nation 
of  more  efficient  producers,  of  more  self-respecting,  more  contented, 
more  happy  men  and  women,  and  consequently  a  Nation  of  better 
and  more  law-abiding  citizens,  and  that,  too,  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation from  the  National  Treasury  of  only  15  cents  per  capita  of 
our  population. 

Home  Economics. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  question 
of  home  economics,  although  I  have  given  to  the  subject  a  some- 
what less  extended  examination,  perhaps,  than  I  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied to  speak  interestingly  upon  it. 

I  have,  however,  proceeded  far  enough  in  my  investigations  to 
become  fully  satisfied  that  the  education  of  our  girls  along  the  lines 
of  the  trades  and  industries  and  in  home  making  as  contemplated  by 
this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  now  before 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  taken  pains  to  figure  out  just  what 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  bill  would  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  home  making,  but  I  have  asked  prominent  educators  how 
they  thought  the  bill  w^ould  work  out,  and  they  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  of  the  nine  millions  appropriated — three  millions  for 
the  separate  schools  in  cities,  three  millions  for  the  industrial 
schools  connected  with  the  high  schools,  and  three  millions  for  the 
district  agricultural  schools — about  25  per  cent  would  probably  find 
its  way  into  the  field  of  home  economics  for  the  education  of  girls. 

Home  economics  or  the  science  of  home  making  is  a  much  more 
comprehensive  term  than  one  would  believe  who  has  not  given  the 
matter  some  thought.  Broadly  speaking,  it  refers  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  home  life,  but  the  avenues  through  v\-hich 
this  improvement  comes  are  many. 

Primarily  they  include  cooking,  sewing,  making  articles  of  house- 
hold use,  vegetable  gardening,  home  nursing,  care  of  children,  and 
so  forth. 
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But  these  are  only  the  elementary  studies,  and  the  girl  who 
would  fit  herself  to  be  a  true  home  maker  should  understand  the 
preparation  of  foods  for  invalids,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  the  value 
of  foods  that  enter  into  daily  consumption,  and  how  to  buy  them 
so  as  to  eliminate  waste.  She  should  understand  ventilation, 
hygiene,  physiology,  the  prevention  of  preventable  diseases,  serving 
of  dinners,  laundry  work,  house  planning,  millinery,  making  her 
own  clothing,  art  needlework,  household  decoration,  household 
bookkeeping.  Indeed,  her  studies  should  cover  that  broad  field 
which  will  fit  the  girl  to  prudently  and  economically  manage  house- 
hold affairs  when  she  becomes  a  wife  and  mother,  and  to  have  such 
an  understanding  of  household  administration  as  will  enable  her 
to  eliminate  waste  and  plan  prudently,  as  one  must  do  who  pro- 
vides for  and  presides  over  the  household  and  has  to  do  largely 
with  the  family  living  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  between  the  girl  who  leaves  school 
on  the  completion  of  the  seventh  or  eight  grade  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  the  one  whose  school  life 
has  been  prolonged  for  an  added  year  or  two  in  the  study  of  home 
economics  is  very  often  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
as  a  wife  and  mother. 

A  good,  well-kept  home,  presided  over  by  an  intelligent  woman, 
educated  along  both  general  and  practical  lines,  means  health,  hap- 
piness, prosperity,  with  healthy  children  and  all  those  essentials 
which  make  life  worth  living. 

The  country  is  fast  awakening  to  the  fact  that  probably  50  per 
cent  of  all  divorces  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  girls  been 
good  cooks,  good  home  makers,  and  good  mothers.  The  country  is 
also  awakening  to  the  fact  that  infant  mortality  is  largely  owing  to 
lack  of  that  knowledge  touching  motherhood  which  ought  to  be 
better  understood  in  all  our  homes. 

Fifty  years  ago  every  girl  believed  her  proper  calling  in  life  was 
to  become  a  good  home  maker,  wife,  and  mother.  Today  they  look 
forward  to  a  position  in  some  trade  or  industry,  or,  perhaps,  to  office 
work  as  stenographers,  typewriters,  or  telephone  girls.  And  when — 
as  is  usually  the  case — they  find  themselves  brought  face  to  face 
with  married  life  and  the  home,  they  fail  to  bring  to  the  discharge 
of  the  wifely  and  motherly  duties  that  experience,  skill,  and 
knowledge  so  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  home  maker. 

The  picture  is  an  unpleasant  one,  Mr.  President.  It  is  one 
which  affords  no  gratification  to  a  student  of  public  affairs.     The 
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results  are  that  in  too  many  instances  home  life  is  unendurable, 
and  year  by  year  more  and  more  do  the  divorce  courts  show  the 
results.  We  must  give  our  girls  a  training  different  from  that  with 
which  we  now  provide  them,  for  if  we  do  not,  and  if  race  suicide 
and  divorces  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  for  the  past  25  years, 
our  social  conditions  will  become  unbearable. 

What  greater  problem  confronts  us  today  than  the  health  of  our 
people,  and  especiallj''  the  health  of  the  young?  And  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  only  by  that  better  knowledge  of  sanitation,  hygiene, 
cooking,  and  ventilation  gained  by  an  education  in  home  economics 
that  we  can  give  the  rising  generation  a  higher  standard  of  health 
and  physical  force?  We  must  come  to  realize  that  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  is  one  of  the  essential  prerequisites  of  wholesome, 
forceful  manhood  or  womanhood. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  home  economics  is  rapidly  assuming  the 
prominent  place  which  it  deserves  in  all  schools  which  girls  attend, 
from  the  elementary  to  the  collegiate.  This  bill,  if  it  passes,  will 
generally  accelerate  this  essential  movement  toward  better  home 
making,  and  mothers  who  are  bringing  up  the  rising  generation  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  health  will  be  accorded  a  higher  status 
in  the  social  ranks  of  American  women. 

It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact  that  by  far  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  American  girls  are  not  good  housekeepers  and  are  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  motherhood.  We  might  profitably  consider 
this  great  proposition  along  other  and  collateral  lines,  including  the 
great  question  of  race  suicide,  but  I  hesitate  to  discuss  this  problem 
here.  A  mere  reference  to  it  ought  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
every  student  of  our  social  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics  has  very 
forcefully  expressed  its  disapproval  of  our  great  economic  waste  in 
the  matter  of  our  home  management.  It  says  that  ?10, 000,000, 000 
are  expended  annually  in  the  United  States  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  when,  with  greater  knowledge  and  efficiency,  better  satisfac- 
tion could  be  obtained  and  $1,000,000,000  saved  for  higher  things. 

Half  a  million  lives  are  cut  short  and  5,000,000  people  are  made 
ill  by  preventable  diseases  every  year.  With  universal  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation  nearly  all  deaths  and  illness  from  such 
causes  could  be  prevented. 

Six  hundred  thousand  infants  under  two  years  of  age  end  their 
little  span  of  life  yearly,  while  millions  of  children  fall  to  reach 
their  best  physical  development,  because  their  mothers  and  fathers 
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do  not  understand  how  to  care  for  them  in  the  light  of  science. 
With  more  knowledge  at  least  half  these  habies  could  be  saved  and 
the  physical  standard  raised  immeasurably. 

I  will  ask  permission  at  this  point  to  insert  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1912. 

The  Vice  President:  In  the  absence  of  objection  permission  is 
granted. 

The  clipping  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Live  But  a  Month — Of  Babies  Who  Perish 
Yearly,  Fifteen  Thousand  Are  Born  in  New  York. 

New  York,  June  3. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Infants  die  every  year  In  the  United 
States  before  completing  the  first  month  of  life,  of  which  number 
15,000  are  born  in  New  York  City.  This  statement  was  made  today 
during  a  meeting  called  to  start  a  new  campaign  of  infant  welfare 
in  this  city. 

It  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  for  next  Monday  afternoon,  to 
which  will  be  invited  representatives  of  all  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and   similar   institutions   in  New   York. 

It  will  be  proposed  that  there  be  established  a  central  office  in 
the  health  department  building,  which  will  be  a  clearing  house  for 
all  work  Intended  to  aid  infants.  This  will  not  interfere  with  the 
integrity  or  independence  of  any  one  of  the  Individual  organizations. 

Mr.  Page:  Mr.  President,  thousands  of  homes  are  wrecked,  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives  ruined,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  made 
unhappy  because  the  home-keepers  of  our  country  have  no  training 
in  that  greatest  of  all  professions,  the  "profession  of  home  making 
and  motherhood."  All  must  live  in  some  sort  of  a  home,  for  every- 
one finds  his  chief  happiness  there.  Character  is  developed  there. 
No  great  advance,  spiritual  or  mental,  is  possible  which  does  not 
begin  with  the  home.  The  home  makers  of  America  have  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Nation.  Every  girl  is  a  potential  mother.  Every  mother 
should  be  a  home  maker.  Every  girl  should  have  the  best  of  health, 
some  knowledge  of  her  peculiar  functions,  some  specific  preparation 
for  playing  her  part  in  the  best  possible  home. 

Society  must  come  to  recognize  that  woman's  work  is  to  promote 
the  best  possibilities  of  the  next  generation.  Let  us  at  least  be  as 
sensible  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  woman  who  bears  the 
child  as  we  are  with  reference  to  the  breeding  of  stock. 

There  is  such  a  close  connection  between  home  economics  and 
the  education  of  women  for  industrial  pursuits  that  we  hardly  know 
where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins;   but  this  bill  provides 
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education  for  them  in  both  relations.  The  young  girl  in  the  city 
must  not  only  earn  a  livelihood  at  some  manual  trade,  but  must 
broaden  somewhat  her  field  of  general  knowledge.  This  she  is  able 
to  do  by  the  separate  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  section  4 
of  this  bill.  Indeed,  it  is  presumed  that  the  appropriation  made  by 
section  3  for  a  separate  division  in  the  village  high  school  will  afford 
the  girl  who  must  earn  a  livelihood  after  she  leaves  the  grammar 
school  and  before  she  becomes  a  wife  a  fair  equipment  for  such 
branches  of  special  service  away  from  the  home  as  she  may  find  it 
necessary  or  convenient  to  enter.  That  this  special  training  for  the 
girl  works  out  practically  is  shown  by  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  schools  which  have  undertaken  this  class  of  work. 

For  instance,  the  Manhattan — New  York  City — Trade  School  for 
Girls  began  its  work  in  1902  under  the  inspiration  of  a  group  of  men 
and  women  interested  in  philanthropic,  sociological,  economic,  and 
educational  work.  They  found  upon  examination  that  the  wages  of 
unskilled  female  labor  were  declining,  while  those  of  skilled  labor 
were  advancing,  and  that  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  was  inadequate. 
They  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  young  and 
inexpert  working  girl  must  be  ameliorated  in  some  way. 

The  principles  of  the  school,  as  laid  down  by  its  organizers,  were 
to  improve  the  worker  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  financial- 
ly; to  better  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  workroom,  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  industries  and  the  conditions  of  the  home. 

It  was  not  expected  that  immature  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of  age 
would,  immediately  upon  entering  the  labor  market,  make  large 
salaries,  but  the  purpose  was  to  educate  these  girls  for  situations  for 
which  their  qualifications  best  fitted  them,  and  to  make  possible  a 
steady  advance  to  better  occupations,  better  wages,  and  a  better  life. 

Here  is  just  a  brief  statement  as  to  five  of  the  different  occupa- 
tions taught  at  this  school  and  the  improved  financial  change  which 
resulted: 

In  dressmaking  the  girls  started  at  $3  to  $5  per  week;  after  train- 
ing in  the  Manhattan  school  they  were  able  to  earn  $5  to  $12  per 
week.  In  millinery  the  girls  started  at  $2.50  to  $4  pep  week;  after 
training  they  received  from  $4  to  $10  per  week.  In  operating  ma- 
chines the  girls  started  at  from  $3  to  $6  per  week;  and  after  train- 
ing they  received  from  $5  to  $30  per  week.  In  novelty  work  the 
girls  started  with  wages  from  $3  to  $5  per  week;  after  training  they 
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earned  from  $6  to  $10  per  week.  In  what  is  known  as  "trade  art" 
the  wages  of  the  girls  at  the  start  were  from  $5  to  $8  per  week;  and 
after  training  they  increased  from  $8  to  $15  per  week. 

These  schools  in  New  York  have  what  are  called  "night  continu- 
ation classes,"  and  an  examination  shows  that  the  classes  are  not 
only  well  attended,  but  that  the  results  are  excellent. 

The  cost  of  equipment  of  schools  to  teach  these  subjects  is  rela- 
tively not  large.  As  regards  garment  or  dress  making,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  room  for  20  workers  may  be  plainly  furnished  at  a  cost 
of  $300  to  $500. 

The  equipping  of  a  workroom  for  electric  pov/er  operating,  includ- 
ing general  and  special  machines,  motor,  cutting  and  work  tables, 
cabinets  and  chairs,  is,  of  course,  considerably  more  expensive  than 
one  for  garment  making.  In  the  latter,  one  sewing  machine  can  be 
used  for  several  workers,  but  in  electric  operating  each  worker  must 
have  her  own  machine.  The  electric  motor  adds  also  to  the  ex- 
pense. The  minimum  cost  of  thus  equipping  a  shop  for  20  workers 
is  about  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the  division  of  vocational  schools  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  New  York,  says: 

V/e  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  conception  of  woman 
and  her  work.  She  will  be  educated  only  as  she  i.g  master  of  herself 
and  master  of  her  job — master  of  herself  in  the  sense  that  she  must 
know  of  her  possibilities  as  a  woman  of  splendid  health,  of  personal 
power,  and  of  genuine  poise;  master  of  her  job  only  as  she  is  fitted 
for   a   God-given   motherhood    and   a   community-given    vocation. 

Charles  Wagner  says: 

The  more  a  woman  shall  have  learned  to  live  by  herself  the 
better  she  will  occupy  her  position  in  wedded  life  should  she  marry. 
Trained  to  direct  herself,  to  earn  her  own  living,  capable  of  energy 
and  decision,  a  woman,  if  she  marries,  brings  a  precious  cooperation 
to  her  husband.  If  she  never  marries  she  will  know  how  to  be  all- 
sufficient  to  herself.  She  will  not  believe  her  life  lost  nor  make  of 
it  a  morbid  matter. 

I  believe  Senators  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  underesti- 
mate the  benefits  which  will  flow  from  that  part  of  this  bill  which 
pertains  to  home  economics.  I  have  become  intensely  interested  in 
it,  and  the  more  I  study  it,  the  more  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  this  bill. 

Good  Citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  migiit  say  that  no  Senators  were  object- 
ing to  this  bill,  but  I  can  not.     There  are  a  few  who  urge  its  ex- 
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pense  as  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  the  measure,  while  others 
urge  its  unconstitutionality.  The  latter  insist  that  there  is  no  war- 
rant in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  States  in  matters  of  education,  and  for  this 
reason  say  this  bill  should  not  pass. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  speak  only  as  a  layman,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  any  one  matter  upon  which  Congress — and, 
indeed,  the  great  American  people — have  passed  repeatedly  and 
affirmatively,  it  is  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

In  discussing  this  matter  of  constitutionality  with  a  Senator  who 
has  had  a  very  long  experience  in  congressional  life,  he  made  this 
answer  to  my  suggestion: 

Senator,  I  did  believe  that  if  any  State  wished  to  secede  from 
the  Federal  Union,  it  had  the  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
I  might  truthfully  say  that  I  so  believe  at  this  time,  but  this  matter 
was  decided  in  1865  once  and  for  all  time.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal  aid  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  education  was  decided  in  1862.  That  decision  has  been 
again  and  again  reaffirmed.  I  have  no  desire  to  reopen  the  question 
at  this  time. 

During  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  acting  in  conformity  with  a  de- 
mand from  the  American  people  which  was  simply  irresistible,  we 
practically  went  into  the  banking  business  by  establishing  postal 
savings  banks  and  bororwing  money  from  the  American  public  to 
reloan  to  the  banks  of  the  country.  No  one  has  claimed  that  there 
is  any  express  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  this  legislation,  but 
the  measure  is  meeting  the  approval  of  the  American  people,  and 
no  one  today  thinks  of  repealing  the  postal  savings  bank  act  or  of 
raising  the  question  of  its  constitutionality. 

It  seems  now  probable  that,  acting  in  conformity  v,ith  a  demand 
that  is  almost  equally  irresistible,  we  are  about  to  go  into  the  ex- 
press business  through  the  medium  of  the  parcel  post,  and  I  imagine 
that  if  that  accessory  to  our  Post  Office  Department  shall  prove  to 
be  a  financial  success  no  one  will  be  heard  to  question  that  legis- 
lation because  of  its  unconstitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  act  upon  our  statute  books  to 
which  the  people  of  this  land  have  given  their  most  hearty  ap- 
proval it  is  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Congress  has  reaffirmed  that 
approval  again  and  again,  first  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  appro- 
priating $15,000  annually  to  each  State  for  experiment  stations, 
then  by  the  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  giving  an  additional  325,0!)0 
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annually  to  each  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
established  by  the  original  Morrill  Act.  It  was  again  reaffirmed  in 
1906  by  the  Adams  Act,  which  doubled  the  appropriation  under  the 
Hatch  Act  by  giving  an  additional  $15,000  annually  to  each  State 
for  these  same  agricultural  colleges  and  State  experiment  stations; 
and  no  later  than  1907  it  was  further  reaffirmed  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Nelson  amendment,  offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  by  which  was  added  another  $25,000  per  annum 
to  the  agricultural  college  fund  of  each  State.  These  four  appro- 
priations supplemented  the  original  Morrill  Act  by  giving  to  each 
State  $80,000  per  annum  additional. 

Remember  that  the  original  Morrill  Act  was  passed  in  1862,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  when  the 
burdens  of  the  Government  were  infinitely  larger  than  they  are  to- 
day. We  took  our  new  departure  on  these  lines  then  and  decided 
that  the  general  welfare  was  so  dependent  upon  industrial  and 
agricultural  education  that  we  might  well  lead  the  way  in  that  great 
work. 

The  new  departure  taken  in  vocational  education  in  1862  has 
worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the  country  an  army  of 
trained  specialists  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics. 
This  skeleton  army  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  larger,  broader 
work  which  by  this  measure  we  seek  to  accomplish.  Without  these 
trained  specialists  we  should  be  in  a  condition  of  unpreparedness 
which  would  be  absolutely  deplorable.  As  it  is,  we  are  now  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  broader  work;  and  the  great  American  people 
now  insist  that  we  do  go  on  with  it  in  some  such  manner  as  is  out- 
lined by  Senate  bill  No.  3,  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  better  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines.  I  wish  Sen- 
ators might  have  been  associated  with  this  work  as  I  have  been 
during  the  past  14  months,  for  I  am  sure  if  they  had  been  they 
would  realize  more  fully  than  they  now  do  the  intense  interest 
which  prevails  throughout  every  section  of  the  country — East,  West, 
North,  and  South — on  this  great  question. 

This  movement  for  vocational  education  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  nor  to  any  class  of  people,  but  has  taken  deep  hold 
upon  our  agricultural,  our  commercial,  and  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. There  is  scarcely  an  important  organization  in  this  country, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  our  people, 
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that  has  not  considered  this  particular  bill — Senate  bill  Xo.  3 — and, 
by  specific  resolution,  approve  it,  usually  in  its  entirety,  but  always 
as  to  its  fundamentals.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional organizations  of  this  country  which  has  not  passed  upon  this 
bill,  and,  barring  some  of  its  administrative  features  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  its  articulation  with  State  laws,  approved  it 
unqualifiedly  and  enthusiastically. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  reading  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these 
organizations  and  associations  which,  in  convention,  have  made  this 
bill  the  subject  of  debate  and  have  passed  resolutions  indorsing  it. 

The  National  Grange  is  one  of  the  most  important  organizations 
which  speaks  for  agriculture.  It  is  the  recognized  mouthpiece  of  a 
very  large  body  of  farmers  of  this  country.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  fall,  it  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Grange,  In  its  forty-fifth  annual 
session  assembled,  does  hereby  indorse  the  Page  bill — Senate  bill  3 — 
to  provide  for  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools,  the  training 
of  teachers  for  these  schools,  agricultural  extension,  and  agricultural 
demonstration. 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Congress  is  an  organization 
whose  special  field  of  labor  is  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  States.  I  am  told  by  Senators  from  the  intermountain 
States  that  the  organization  is  helping  to  successfully  solve  the 
great  dry-farming  problem  which  is  being  worked  out  today  in  those 
sections  of  our  country  which  bave  very  little  rainfall. 

That  congress,  at  its  annual  gathering  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
October  last,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  with 
reference  to  Federal  aid  for  industrial  education: 

This  congress  reiterates  the  conviction  voiced  by  former  con- 
gresses in  favor  of  financial  Federal  aid  for  rural  education  and 
agricultural  extension,  the  same  to  be  expended  exclusively  by  the 
several  States  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  same.  *  »  * 
This  congress  urges  upon  its  members  that  they  use  all  legitimate 
infiuence  to  the  end  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  witness  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  agricultural  and  vocational  education  and  training  in 
the  common  and  high  schools. 

While  this  dry-farming  congress  makes  its  special  work  the  im- 
proved methods  of  tilling  arid  lands,  its  members  interest  them- 
selves generally  in  those  educatioual  matters  which  are  supposed  to 
be  for  the  general  welfare. 
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Among  the  subjects  especially  considered  by  that  congress  was 
that  of  woman's  work — the  home  and  home  economics;  and  since 
this  constitutes  an  important  feature  of  this  bill,  I  wish  to  read  the 
resolution  of  this  organization  touching  home  making; 

Realizing  that  the  results  of  agricultural  education  during  the 
past  two  decades  have  demonstrated  the  equal  importance  of  the 
education  of  the  farm  women  along  parallel  lines  with  the  education 
of  the  farmer,  and  also  realizing  the  importance  of  the  carrying 
forward  of  agricultural  propaganda,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  happy,  contented  homes  on  all  farms,  *  *  »  this 
congress  heartily  indorses  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Senate  which  provides  for  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
to  each  State  experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
original  or  confirmatory  experiments  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of 
home  economics,  and  requests  our  respective  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  urge  this  bill  for  early  passage. 

There  is  a  very  strong  organization  in  the  South,  known  as  the 
American  Education  and  Co-operative  Farmers'  Union,  and  an- 
other— of  perhaps  equal  or  greater  strength — the  American  Society 
of  Equity.  It  is  said  that  the  two  together  represent  several  million 
farmers. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  compare  in  importance  with  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  but  1  imagine  that  they  are  to  the  South  what  the 
National  Grange  is  to  the  North.  I  shall  not  read  their  resolutions, 
but  will  simply  state  that  at  the  joint  meeting  of  these  two  organi- 
zations they  passed  resolutions  approving  the  provisions  of  this 
vocational  education  bill  and  earnestly  urged  the  Members  of  the 
National  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  favor  its  passage. 

The  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women  is  another  organiza- 
tion which  is  quite  active  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  at 
their  last  annual  gathering  they  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  indorses  the  vocational-education 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whereby  the 
States  and  Nation  may  combine  in  a  comprehensive  plan  of  effective 
vocational  training  in  secondary  schools,  through  which  the  rural 
elementary  schools  may  be  benefited. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est organizations  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  constantly  entering  new  f.elds  of  labor 
in  a  philanthropic  way.  At  its  last  annual  meeting  held  in  New 
York  City  it  passed  the  following  resolution  with  reference  to  indus- 
trial education: 
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That  this  association  earnestly  devote  itself,  with  reasonable 
outlay  of  funds,  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  to  the  end 
that  such  education  may  be  made  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
every  child  who  needs  it. 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  the  establishment  in  every  community 
of  continuation  schools  wherein  the  children  of  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
now  in  the  industries,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  science  and  art  of 
their  respective  industries  and  in  citizenship. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  convention  held  in 
Boston  some  time  ago,  passed  the  following  resolution  by  a  unani- 
mous vote: 

That  while  the  members  of  this  association  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  old  courses  of  study,  which  had  as  their  chief  object  the 
giving  of  culture  to  the  individual  and  of  transmitting  to  him  the 
best  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  past,  should  in  no  manner  be  weakened, 
we  nevertheless,  very  sincerely  indorse  the  movement  to  make  the 
courses  of  study  offered  in  our  schools  more  democratic,  that  they 
may  meet  the  condition  of  our  modern  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
However,  to  meet  adequately  these  new  demands  imposes  upon  the 
schools  of  the  country  additional  financial  responsibilities,  and  this 
association  appeals  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  States  for  more  liberal 
appropriations  for  educational  purposes  in  order  that  this  additional 
work  in  agriculture.  In  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
may  be  effectively  undertaken. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association,  a  very  important  factor 
in  educational  life  in  the  South,  covering  the  Southern  States,  at  a 
meeting  at  Houston,  Tex.,  unqualifiedly  indorsed  this  bill. 

I  have  stated  that  agricultural,  industrial,  labor,  and  manufac- 
turers' associations  are  demanding  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
might  add  that  boards  of  trade,  federations  of  women's  clubs,  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Builders'  Exchanges,  the  Anjerican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  and  a  very  large  number  of  other  National,  State 
and  local  associations,  have  indorsed  this  measure. 

They  cover  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  showing  them  to  any  Senator  who  feels  interested  to 
know  the  attitude  of  organizations  in  his  own  immediate  section 
of  the  country.  If  there  is  any  association  connected  with  or  espe- 
cially interested  in  educational  work  anywhere  in  this  country 
which  does  not  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  indorse  the  great 
principle  of  vocational  education  sought  to  be  worked  out  by  this 
bill,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
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It  is  not  best  that  I  further  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  quot- 
ing from  resolutions  and  letters  from  distinguished  educators  and 
others,  showing  that  the  country  is  thoroughly  alive  to  and  very 
deeply  interested  in  its  support  of  this  great  educational  measure; 
but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  will  include  them  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  remarks. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  they  cover  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  collectively  they  show  beyond  doubt  or  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  favor  of  immediate  action  by  the  National  Con- 
gress on  this  important  measure,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  will  re- 
gard any  longer  delay  in  legislation  providing  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  as  utterly  inexcusa- 
ble and  not  in  the  line  of  true  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  insistent  that 
something  be  done  about  this  matter,  and  be  done  now.  The  field  is 
already  white  for  the  harvest.  I  believe  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  letters  received  by  me 
— and  they  number  several  thousand — are  earnestly  commendatory 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  bill,  and  that  as  a  whole  they 
regard  the  measure  more  pregnant  with  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  than  any  other  of  the  many  general  bills 
involving  constructive  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life 
was  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  that  second  only  in  im- 
portance was  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  agricultural  college  bill.  If 
abjections  on  the  ground  of  centralization,  paternalism,  and  uncon- 
stitutionality were  relegated  to  the  past  in  1862,  there  are  a  hundred 
times  as  many  reasons  why  vre  should  cease  to  plead  those  objec- 
tions now,  for  while,  as  statistics  actually  show,  the  Morrill  Act 
tends  to  give  higher  education  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  boys 
this  bill  directly  affects  92  per  cent. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  there  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  this  bill  which  places  it  upon  iniinitely  higher  grounds  than  any 
that  have  been  urged  or  that  can  be  urged  for  the  postal  savings 
bank,  the  parcel  post,  or  for  the  Morrill  Act,  and  that  is  the  promo- 
tion of  good  citizenship. 

The  laboring  men  of  this  country,  including  the  farmer,  feel  that 
their  sons  are  not  receiving  that  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
struggle  for  life  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  believe  that  taxes 
are  levied  which  call  upon  them  for  a  disproportionately  large  ex- 
penditure of  money.    They  also  believe  that  these  expenditures  are 
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too  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  1.71  per  cent  who  enjoy  a  college 
course  or  the  5.35  per  cent  who  complete  only  the  high-school 
course,  while  the  other  92.93  per  cent  are  most  unfairly  neglected. 

Our  school  statistics  not  only  show  that  but  8  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  school  age  ever  reach  the  high-school  grade,  but  also 
that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  balance  ever  reach  the  eighth  or  high- 
est grade  In  the  elementary  or  grammar  school.  Why  this  is  so,  I 
will  discuss  later.  For  the  time  being  I  state  the  plain  fact  as  a 
justification  for  the  other  fact  stated,  to  wit,  that  the  men  compris- 
ing our  so-called  working  class  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
for  reasons  which  they  can  not  understand,  a  great  wrong  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  them  and  their  children. 

That  those  comprising  this  class  are  justified  in  viewing  the  mat- 
ter from  this  standpoint,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  by  every  Senator 
who  will  take  the  trouble,  if  he  has  never  done  so  before,  to  recall 
the  conditions  actually  existing  In  the  vicinity  of  his  own  home,  as 
these  conditions  are  substantially  alike  in  every  section  of  the 
country  where  mining,  quarrying,  and  manufacturing  bring  together 
aggregations  of  laboring  men. 

The  pupil  struggles  along  through  his  first  six  grades  of  ele- 
mentary school  life,  and  then  for  some  reason  he  begins  to  dislike 
school.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  great  electrician,  in  speaking  of  this 
matter  recently,  gave  voice  to  a  thought  which  we  might  all  well 
consider.  He  said:  "My  boy  is  an  average  boy,  but  he  hates  his 
school  life." 

Mr.  Edison  was  stating  a  concrete  fact,  touching  his  boy,  which 
applies  equally  to  probably  75  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
eighth  or  highest  grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  They  hate  the 
school,  and  they  plan  and  figure  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid  a 
continuation  of  their  school  life. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  wrong  here,  and  we,  as  legis- 
lators, must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  that  wrong,  because  it  is  pregnant 
with  an  importance,  in  my  judgment,  second  to  no  other  problem 
now  before  this  Nation.  To  continue  conditions  longer  as  they 
now  are  is  to  criminally  neglect  the  largest  asset  of  this  country, 
the  American  youth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  either  the  judgment  or  the  conscience 
of  that  great  body  of  highly  educated  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
our  educational  work,  and  who  are  rendering  a  noble  service  in 
giving  113  the  highly  trained  minds  that  are  annually  graduated 
from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  If  we  could 
send  our  boys  and  girls  through  high  school  and  to  the  college,  I 
should  feel  that  we  had  almost  reached  the  millennium.  But  we 
can  not  do  this,  and  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  the  more  thoughtful  educators  and  publicists  of  our 
land  today,  who  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  or  graded  school  is  largely  impracticable  and  does  not 
fit  for  the  great  struggles  of  life  that  are  before  them  the  92  per 
cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  never  pass  beyond  the  eighth  grades. 

I  believe  that  when  the  child  reaches  the  seventh  grade  we 
should  begin  to  take  an  account  of  stock  of  what  that  child  is.  He 
should  be  studied  physically,  mentally,  and  psychologically.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  should  in  some  way  or  other  be  brought 
out;  and  when  we  have  discovered  what  that  bent  is,  we  should 
continue  his  education  along  practical  lines,  and  in  the  direction 
of  his  natural  abilities,  for  as  many  years  as  his  conditions  and 
needs  warrant,  that  we  may  make  of  him  an  efficient  worker  in 
some  useful  line. 

As  it  is  today,  he  looks  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  there  he  discovers 
Latin,  French,  geometry,  algebra.  He  goes  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  lays  his  troubles  before  them.  He  says  to  them,  "I 
don't  want  to  learn  French,  I  don't  want  to  learn  Latin,  I  don't  want 
to  study  algebra.  They  will  never  do  me  any  good."  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  father  believes  with  the  child,  and  opportunities  are 
too  often  given  him  by  the  parents  to  avoid  school  life,  even  during 
the  last  or  eighth  year  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade  he  takes  final  leave  of  school. 

The  father  then  says  to  his  son:  "John,  you  must  this  year  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  your  own  clothing  and  to  provide  your  own  spend- 
ing money,  and  you  must  pay  your  mother  a  dollar  to  two  a  week 
toward  your  board."  With  this  injunction  the  boy  starts  out,  and, 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  he  is  fortunate  indeed  if  he 
does  not  find  himself  in  that  class  in  which  statistics  tell  us  that 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  American  boys  in  our  large  cities 
land,  viz,  in  the  class  of  errand  boys,  bootblacks,  and  newspaper 
vehdors. 

What  is  the  result?  Evil  associates  surround  and  control  the 
boy  during  the  two  or  more  years  of  this  most  impressionable 
period  of  his  life,  and  on  arrival  at  the  age  when  he  is  permitted 
to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  or  take  up  some  employment  he 
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finds  that  his  environment  has  been  such  as  to  weaken  every  higher 
moral  quality.  Instead  of  there  being  a  growth  for  the  better  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  he  has  actually  been  al- 
lowed to  degenerate;  v/hereas,  had  these  years  been  spent  in  part 
in  some  vocational  school  where  he  was  learning  the  fundamentals 
of  that  trade  or  calling  which  he  has  elected  to  pursue,  he  would 
not  have  found  himself  where  he  must,  on  entering  the  workshop, 
take  his  place  alongside  the  cheapest,  lowest  illiterate  from  some 
foreign  land. 

Men  like  to  do  that  which  they  can  do  well.  Place  a  boy  in  a 
position  where  he  must  work  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  establish- 
ment with  v/hich  he  is  connected,  and  work  to  him  is  drudgery. 
Give  him  such  work  as  a  year  or  two  of  education  along  vocational 
lines  would  have  permitted  him  to  do,  and  all  is  changed.  He  sees 
not  only  a  higher  wage,  but  he  sees  promotion,  preferment,  and 
honors.  The  boy  who  has  been  drifting  downward  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  seventeenth  year  soon  comes  to  know  that  he  has 
not  had  a  square  deal  in  the  race  of  life,  and  he  joins  the  order  of 
malcontents  and  anarchists. 

Educators  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  every 
proper  incentive  should  be  used  to  continue  the  school  life  of  the 
boy  after  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade  by  another  year  or  two  at 
least;  three  to  five  years  would  be  better  still.  But  this  we  can 
never  do  under  our  present  system  of  education.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  but  one  opinion  today  touching  this  matter,  and 
that  is  that  only  by  holding  out  both  to  the  father  and  to  the  boy 
the  great,  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  vocational  train- 
ing— a  training  that  shall  equip  the  boy  for  the  duties  of  life — may 
we  stimulate,  even  in  a  small  degree,  that  much-needed  extension  of 
his  school  life. 

All  are  agreed  with  Edison  that  the  great  majority  of  our  boys 
at  the  age  of  14 — at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade — hate  their 
school.  If  we  can,  by  placing  before  them  the  benefits  of  vocational 
education,  induce  them  to  add  another  year  to  their  school  life,  they 
would  then  come  to  see  the  necessities  of  a  better  education  from  a 
broader,  higher  viewpoint.  The  addition  of  one  more  year  of  school 
life  would  oftentimes  mean  the  still  further  addition  of  two,  three, 
or  even  more  years  to  that  life,  and  that,  as  we  all  know,  would 
mean  an  advantage  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  of  the  boy. 

Industrial  education,  more  than  any  other  agency,  will  augment 
and  intensify  the  desire  for  more  knowledge,  both  general  and  voca- 
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tional.  It  will  unquestionably  arouse  into  action  thousands  of  boys 
possessing  latent  ability  and  talent,  and  with  their  desires  whetted 
for  still  greater  knowledge  every  institution  of  learning  now  in  ex- 
istence will  become  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the  joint  action  of  the 
Nation  and  State  in  providing,  as  here  proposed,  a  stable  founda- 
tion upon  which  can  be  builded  a  broader  education. 

I  state  a  fact  which  every  Senator  knov/s  when  I  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  school  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sons  of  those 
men  who  toil  in  the  mills,  the  woi'kshops,  and  the  quarries,  that 
they  are  most  sadly  neglected.  The  father  is  usually  unable  to  find 
employment  for  his  14-year-old  boy  in  the  shop  or  quarry  where  he 
works,  and  the  boy  is  too  young  to  be  sent  away. 

In  support  of  the  correctness  of  my  contention  that  many  boys 
drift  into  a  criminal  manhood  when  they  are  turned  loose  from  the 
grammar  school,  I  quote  from  Prof.  George  Walter  Fiske,  who,  in 
his  series  of  lectures  on  "Boy  Life  and  Self-Government,"  says: 

Our  reformatories  and  jails  are  still  filled  with  mere  boys.  The 
maximal  age  for  malicious  mischief  is  only  14;  for  petty  larceny  and 
assault,  15;  for  crimes  against  property,  16;  while  the  maximum 
curve  for  fornication  is  at  17.  Early  and  middle  adolescence  la  still 
the  great  crime  period.  The  shirking  of  the  average  home  largely 
accounts  for  this  boy  waste,  but  the  ethical  failure  of  the  public 
school   Is,   to  a  degree,   responsible  also. 

Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  of  the  New  York  juvenile  court,  says 
that  apparent  neglect  and  incompetence  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  delinquency  which  brought  to  his  court  three-fifths  of  the 
12,000  children  who  have  passed  through  it  during  his  incumbency 
of  that  office. 

Judge  William  McAdoo,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  New  York 
City  municipal  court,  in  making  his  annual  report,  says: 

There  is  growing  up  in  this  city  a  menacing  army  of  boys  and 
j'oung  men  who  are  the  most  troublesome  element  the  authorities 
have  to  deal  with.  From  the  ranks  of  these  lawless,  reckless  rowdies, 
who  are  organized  in  bands  or  bound  up  with  chums  or  pals,  come 
most  of  the  crop  of  burglars,  truck  thieves,  holdup  men,  and  other 
criminals   and  dangerous   characters. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  asset  of  ours — the  American  boy — on 
completing  his  eighth  or  elementary  grade,  is  thrown,  like  the 
worthless  ore  from  the  copper  mine,  into  the  dump;  or,  to  state  It 
differently,  he  Is  turned  adrift  and  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
cheap  and  oftentimes  criminal  manhood. 
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One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Canada — the  Toronto  Globe — in 
commenting  on  Judge  McAdoo's  report,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

This  description  8,pplies  fairly  well  to  many  of  the  older  hoys  and 
the  younger  men  of  all  cities,  towns,  and  even  villages.  Probably 
the  cause  is  the  same  in  all  cases:  Physical  energy  craving  for 
active  exercise,  mental  activity  dissatisfied  with  the  perfunctory 
routine  of  the  graded  school,  and  a  tendency  to  romance,  at  once 
nurtured  but  debased  by  the  criminal  ideals  presented  not  merely  in 
works  of  imagination,  but  in  the  criminal  records  of  real  life.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  youths  of  the  class  described  by  Judge  McAdoo 
are  capable  of  being  diverted  from  their  downward  careers  and 
developed  into  an  excellent  type  of  law-abiding  citizens.  Among  the 
various  means  of  reclaiming  boys  of  the  class  above  described  none 
is  more  effective  than  the  "industrial"  school,  which  makes  provision 
for  keeping  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  In  a  state  of  activity. 

A  great  educator  has  embodied  a  whole  theory  of  common- 
sense  treatment  of  youth  in  the  simple  injunction  to  "put  the  whole 
boy  to  school."  If  all  schools  were  what  they  should  be  there  would 
be  fewer  recruits  developing  into  confirmed  criminals,  less  work  for 
the  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  finer  type  of  citizenship 
even  among  those  respectable  people  who  have  never  needed 
repentance. 

A  great  city  can  not  afford  to  do  without  an  "industrial  school" 
any  more  than  it  can  do  without  public  schools.  Such  an  institution 
should  have  for  its  invariable  concomitants  ample  room  for  outdoor 
exercise  and  ample  opportunity  for  institutional  activity.  Book 
learning  is  worth  cultivating,  but  it  should  not  be  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  manual  skill  directed  to  useful  ends  by  trained  Intelligence 
controlled  by  common  sense. 

This  measure  purposes  to  do  exactly  what  Judge  McAdoo  would 
accomplish,  but  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  boy  has  become  a 
criminal  it  takes  him  as  he  passes  from  the  elementary  school  and 
safeguards  him  during  the  early  period  of  adolescence. 

Nev/  York  City  has  apparently  awakened  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  she  has  already  taken  steps  to  move  for- 
ward on  vocational  education  lines.  She  has  established  a  voca- 
tional school  for  boys  in  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Pickett. 

He  says,  touching  his  school: 

This  school  is  not  the  preparation  for  life;  it  is  life  itself.  There 
Is  no  jumping  out  into  the  world,  there  Is  no  break;  what  a  boy 
does  after  he  leaves  school  is  only  a  continuation  of  what  he  has 
been  doing  here.  We  fit  a  boy  to  do  something  definite,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  for  him  to  get  work  after  he  leaves.  The  difference 
between  our  boys  and  those  of  ordinary  elementary  schools  is  that 
when  the  latter  leave  school  they  look  for  a  job  and  take  anything 
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they  can   g'et,   while  onr  boys  know   what   they  can  do  and   have   no 
difficulty  In  securing-  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

In  every  possible  way  Is  the  school  identical  in  form  with  the 
actual  activities  in  the  industrial  world,  so  that  the  boy  at  school 
feels  that  he  has  already  gone  out  Into   the  world. 

There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  more  progressive  today 
along  educational  lines  than  Massachusetts.  In  19U  she  provided 
a  general  system  for  vocational  training  and  established  a  State 
board  of  industrial  education.  The  executive  officer  of  that  board, 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  has  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  great  educators 
of  this  country,  and  his  reputation  is  net  confined  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  extends  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  well. 

He  believes  that  vocational  education  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  the  liberalizing  influences  of  a  cultural  education.  He  has — 
and,  I  believe,  properlj^ — reached  the  conclusion  that  since  we  can 
not  give  the  boy  Latin  and  algebra,  we  should  adopt  a  curriculum 
which,  while  it  teaches  the  boy  the  practical  things  of  life,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  earn  a  livelihood  when  he  leaves  school,  shall  at 
the  same  time  give  to  him  a  reasonable  measure  of  cultural  train- 
ing. 

I  want  to  quote  from  Dr.  Snedden,  for  it  shows  that  he  has 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  present  and  is  not  wandering  in  the 
trackless  forest  of  the  educational  past — trackless,  because  under 
the  conditions  confronting  us  today  those  tracks  lead  to  nowhere, 
so  far  as  92  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  concerned.  Dr. 
Snedden  thinks  we  may  make  the  practical  at  the  same  time  cul- 
tural and  thus  reach  the  cultural  ends  while  at  the  same  time 
equipping  the  boy  with  a  practical  education.    Dr.  Snedden  says: 

For  many  reasons  a  vital  vocational  education,  resting  on  con- 
crete foundations  and  making  due  allowance  for  expansion  into  the 
related  fields  of  science,  art,  history,  economics,  and  civics,  may 
become  an  exceedingly  effective  means  of  liberalizing  the  minds  of 
several  types  of  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  those  least  capable 
of  abstract  thinking  or  school   idealism. 

The  demand  for  vocational  education  under  school  conditions  is 
a  widespread  one  and  is  rooted  in  the  social  and  economic  changes 
of  the  age.  Rightly  organized  vocational  education  will  prove  a 
profitable  investment  for  society. 

There  is  in  this  country  what  is  known  as  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  At  its  national  convention  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1908,  this  advanced  ground  was  taken: 

The  public  high  schools  should  not  be  chiefly  fitting  schools  for 
higher  Institutions,  but  should  be  adapted  to  the  general  needs,  both 
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Intellectual  and  industrial,  of  their  students  and  communities.  Full? 
realizing  that  trained  and  skilled  labor  is  a  primary  essential  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  country,  we  cordially 
Indorse  the  establishment  by  municipal  boards  of  education  of  trade 
schools  and  evening  continuation  schools,  and  further  recommend 
that  the  instruction  in  these  schools  be  practical  and  efficient  and 
have  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  trade  interested,  to  the  end  that 
graduates  of  these  schools  may  at  once  become  advanced  apprentices 
or  journeymen. 

Anyone  who  has  given'  serious  consideration  to  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  school  curriculum  can  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  our  State  educational  boards  are  largely  gradu- 
ates of  universities.  They  have  believed,  and  I  share  in  that  belief, 
that  it  is  wise  for  every  boy  to  have  a  college  training.  The  curri- 
culum of  practically  all  our  schools  looks  forward  to  the  college 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  school  life.  Every  college-bred  man  re- 
gards it  a  great  misfortune  that  our  young  men  are  not  receiving 
a  more  generous  cultural  training,  and  so  do  I. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  men  forget  that  only  1.71  per  cent  of 
our  boys  ever  enter  the  college  or  university.  They  forget  that 
only  an  additional  5.35  per  cent  ever  enter  the  high  school.  They 
forget  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  balance  ever  get  as  high  as  the 
eighth  or  upper  grade  of  the  elementary  or  grammar  school.  They 
forget  that  less  than  50  per  cent  ever  complete  the  seventh  grade. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  they  predicate  their  plans  for  the  school 
life  of  the  boy  upon  what  ought  to  be  rather  than  what  is.  They 
would  have  every  boy  thoroughly  educated;  so  would  I;  but  since 
this  can  not  be,  let  us  be  practical.  Let  us  not  forget  that  much  as 
we  would  have  it  otherwise,  the  school  life  of  the  American  boy 
must  of  necessity  be  so  changed  as  to  teach  him  how  to  get  a 
living, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  advantages  which 
will  come  into  our  country  life  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Teachers 
of  agriculture  and  home  making  will  be  prepared  in  large  numbers 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  State  normal  and  other  training- 
schools.  The  secondary  school  department  will  provide  in  the  local 
schools  the  beginnings  of  vocational  education. 

The  district  agricultural  schools  will  send  back  to  the  farms 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  to  join  with  the  father,  who  mean- 
while has  been  educated  by  the  farm  or  college  extension  work 
provided  for  by  the  bill;  and  together  they  would  join  in  vitalizing. 
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stimulating,  and  energizing  that  more  intelligent  and  more  profit- 
able farm  management  of  which  our  country  todaj^  stands  in  such 
great  need. 

The  extension  worlt  will  furnish  instruction  and  inspiration  to 
millions  of  our  mature  farmers.  The  present  splendid  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  country  life  will  be  impelled  forward  at  a 
faster  rate.  The  aspirations  of  our  best  people  to  live  on  the  land 
will  be  aroused.  We  shall  see  the  genetically  best  of  our  great 
white  race  again  seeking  the  land  instead  of  deserting  the  country 
for  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  naturally  optimistic.  I  do  not  share 
the  opinion  that  any  one  man  or  any  set  of  men  can  destroy  this 
Government  or  for  any  protracted  period  retard  its  prosperity. 
Our  people  are  too  intelligent  and  too  patriotic,  and  in  the  end, 
whatever  policies  may  be  followed,  wise  counsels  will  prevail  and  a 
generous  measure  of  prosperity  will  continue. 

If,  however,  I  were  called  upon  to  state  what,  in  my  judgment, 
was  the  most  threatening  omen  of  the  future,  I  think  I  should  say 
the  industrial  question. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  only  one  way  to  remove  this  great 
spirit  of  unrest,  and  that  is  by  giving  to  the  sons  of  our  laboring 
men  an  education  along  industrial  lines.  Do  this,  and  we  shall 
make  them  more  self-respecting,  more  law-abiding,  and,  I  hope,  more 
patriotic  citizens.  Failing  to  do  this,  I  fear  the  red  flag  of  anarchy 
will  eventually  be  hoisted. 

It  is  not  the  trampling  of  the  American  flag  under  foot,  as  was 
done  recently  in  New  York  Citj%  that  is  disquieting,  but  rather  the 
fact,  which  this  trampling  evidences,  of  a  deep-seated  hatred  for 
this  Government  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

We  are  receiving  into  the  body  politic  a  larger  quantity  of  ma- 
terial of  difficult  digestion  than  it  can  assimilate.  The  immigrants 
arriving  in  this  country  during  the  month  of  March,  1912,  were 
83,654,  as  against  75,306  last  year.  We  can  stand  this  influx  only 
by  so  educating  the  next  generation  that  we  may  assimilate  them 
into  our  political  system.  The  sons  of  these  men  who  come  to  us 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are  anxious  to  leara,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said  their  parents  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  an  extent  that  American  parents  seem  oftentimes  slow  to  make. 

I  believe  it  is  within  our  power  to  so  legislate  that  all  our  peo- 
ple, or  practically  all,  may  have  an  honest  occupation — a  vocation, 
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an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  an  opportunity  to  obtain, 
through  pleasurable  labor,  the  wherewithal  to  supply  the  legitimate, 
reasonable,  frugal  demands  and  desires  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  only  two  alternatives  connected  with  this  great  prob- 
lem— first,  to  close  our  doors  against  Immigration,  or,  second,  to  see 
to  It  that  the  children  of  those  whom  we  permit  to  come  from  for- 
eign shores  are  given  an  education  that  will  fit  them  to  earn  a 
respectable  livelihood.  Since  it  is  the  policy  to  permit  immigration, 
we  should  combine  with  that  policy  the  industrial  educational  fea- 
tures of  this  bill. 

Give  the  children  of  these  immigrants  an  education  along  voca- 
tional lines,  so  that  they  may  see  that  their  condition  is  bettered  be- 
cause of  their  change  of  residence  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
will  love  our  institutions,  love  our  country,  and  respect  our  flag. 

Deprive  them  of  such  an  education  as  will  make  them  efficient 
and  permit  them  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood  and  we  may  well 
fear  that  the  red  flag  of  anarchy  will  take  the  place  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Educate  these  foreign  boys  and  they  are  a  blessing; 
omit  to  do  it,  and  they  become  a  menace.    Which  shall  we  do? 

Disraeli,  in  speaking  of  the  temperament  of  the  French  people, 
said: 

What  the  French  people  want  is  bread  and  a  circus — bread  with 
which  to  fill  their  stomachs,   and  a  circus  to  amuse  them. 

The  American  people  want,  most  of  all,  occupation,  and  at  wages 
which  will  give  them  bread  and  enable  them  to  give  their  children 
an  education  that  will  equip  them  for  the  struggles  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  the  laboring  man. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  our  great  wealth  and  our  great  prosperity 
we  must  at  least  see  that  his  children  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive an  education,  and  that  kind  of  an  education,  too,  which  shall 
fit  and  equip  him  to  be  self-respecting  and  self-supporting,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  take  his  place  alongside  of  his  more  favored 
brother. 

We  must  so  combine  the  advantages  of  the  city  and  the  country 
that  more  of  our  best  people  will  live  on  the  farms;  and,  with 
larger  and  stronger  families,  they  can  help  our  race  to  gain  that 
world  leadership  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  combination  of 
large  numbers  with  a  high  average  of  industrial  eflaciency. 
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Mr.  President,  the  occupied  man  is  a  good  citizen.  It  is  easy  for 
the  agitator  to  call  the  idle  man  to  deeds  of  violence  and  anarchy, 
but  the  agitator  is  not  able  to  lead  the  honest  arm  from  the  anvil 
and  the  plow  into  deeds  of  destruction. 

Wise  statesmanship  lies  in  so  administering  our  affairs  as  to 
give  the  greatest  measure  of  universal  contentment. 

National  defense  is  just  as  effectually  provided  for  in  promoting 
good  citizenship  as  in  building  battleships.  An  illiterate,  unedu- 
cated citizen,  disloyal  and  anarchistic,  as  he  oftentimes  is,  is  a 
greater  menace  to  our  national  safety  than  the  combined  battle- 
ships of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  parsimony  is  not  necessarily  true  economy.  There 
is  that  which  withholdeth  and  yet  tendeth  to  poverty.  Sound 
economy,  in  my  judgment,  demands  the  appropriations  called  for 
by  this  measure.  If  enacted  into  law,  we  shall  find  within  the  next 
ten  years  that,  instead  of  proving  to  be  an  expense,  it  will  prove  an 
investment  which  will  return  to  us  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  fold 
from  an  economic  standpoint;  and  if  considered  with  reference  to 
that  greatest  of  all  our  assets — the  American  boy  and  girl — it  will 
prove  an  investment  which  will  pay  returns  in  the  form  of  happi- 
ness, contentment,  and  efiiciency  that  reach  to  the  infinite. 

Kant,  the  philosopher,  once  said  that  there  were  two  things 
which  overwhelmed  him  with  awe  as  he  thought  of  them.  One 
was — 

The  star-sown  deep  of  space,  without  limit  and  without  end;  the 
other  was  right  and  wrong.  Right,  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  good; 
wrong,  the  sacrifice  of  good  to  self. 

"Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the 
moral  law  Is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity." 

If  in  doubt  as  to  our  true  pathway  concerning  the  right  and  jus- 
tice of  this  problem,  let  us  make  equity  and  duty  our  guiding 
stars. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  efforts  to  be  prudent  let  us  not  be  unjust. 
We  must  not  be  parsimonius  in  the  treatment  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, for  it  is  not  only  an  economic  but  a  moral  and  an  ethical 
problem.  Dollars  and  cents  should  not  be  placed  in  the  balance 
over  against  right  and  duty  in  considering  this  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sons  of  those  who  toil  on  our  farms,  in  our  mills,  our 
mines,  our  workshops,  and  our  quarries. 
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Let  us  not,  Mr.  President,  as  we  pass  through  the  wilderness, 
keep  our  eyes  so  closely  fixed  upon  the  manna  that  we  fail  to 
behold  the  exalted  peaks  of  Sinai. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Gentlemen,  I  didn't  have  this  little  instrument 
with  me  yesterday,  but  I  have  it  today  (referring  to  the  gavel).  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  open  our  program 
this  morning.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a  unique  character  in  Missouri  and  I 
assure  you  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  treat  that  we  will  have  this 
morning  in  listening  to  him.    Mr.  Jordan,  you  have  the  floor. 
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FARMING  IN   MISSOURI. 

Mr.   S.   M.  Jordan,   Manager   Pettis  County   Bureau   of  Agriculture, 

Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jordan:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  really 
expected  a  little  bit  of  applause  when  I  took  the  floor.  You  acted, 
however,  like  a  great  many  audiences  do  when  they  take  a  look 
at  me — they  get  tickled.  They  think  it  is  a  joke,  but  I  am  pretty 
hard  to  see  unless  the  light  is  good.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  my  reputation  is  not  worse  than  it  is. 

Now,  we  will  leave  out  further  preliminaries  and  all  excuses 
and  proceed  to  farming  in  Missouri.  That  vast  commonwealth, 
that  has  a  greater  distance  from  Pineville  in  McDonald  County  to 
Kahoka  in  Clark  County  than  from  Kahoka  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  it  is  farther  from  Tarkio  in  Atchison  County  to  Caruthersville 
in  Pemiscot  County  than  it  is  from  Caruthersville  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  That  great  commonwealth  is  as  varied  in  its  products  as 
it  is  in  the  character  of  its  soil  and  of  its  people.  And  I  can  say 
to  you  that  we  have  a  great  variety  of  all  of  them.  We  have  as 
good  people  down  there  as  the  sun  shines  on.  And  then  a  few 
whom  we  are  not  bragging  on;  a  great  many  of  that  variety  have 
gone  to  Canada — some  of  the  bankers  went  along. 

In  Missouri  we  stand  third  place  in  the  production  of  corn. 
We  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  cotton  per  acre  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  We  produce  the  best  cotton  fiber  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  greatest  watermelon  country  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
greatest  strawberry  section  in  the  world.  We  have  the  greatest 
zinc  mine  in  the  world.  And  we  have  the  biggest  jack  farm  in  all 
this  country.  The  Missouri  mule  is  the  most  artistic  animal  in  the 
universe.  With  our  eight  million  acres  of  corn  in  1901,  with  a 
desperate  drouth  on  our  hands,  we  produced  nine  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  Last  year  with  a  much  more  severe  drouth  than  we 
had  in  1901  we  produced  25.3. 

I  won't  have  time  to  relate  all  of  the  influences  that  entered 
into  this  great  work  of  improving  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  We  have  all  been  busy,  all  been  busy  from 
the  man  between  the  plow  handles  to  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
who  is  a  farmer  himself  and  a  politician.  In  the  great  amount  of 
grain  production  that  we  have  secured  with  our  forty  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  not  a  bad  showing,  and  the  little  brown 
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hen  dov.n  in  Missouri — her  products  amounted  last  year  to  $45,- 
000,000 — with  our  wonderful  livestock  work,  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  Missouri's  soil  has  never  been  touched  by  the  plow  share, 
and  much  of  that  land  as  fertile  as  the  sun  shines  on;  her  splendid 
streams  of  water;  her  big  cities;  her  public  springs  in  Ozark 
County,  as  clear  as  crystal,  producing  from  now  until  eternity 
enough  power  absolutely  going  to  waste  to  turn  every  wheel  in 
every  factory  and  in  every  power  plant  in  Missouri;  we  are  need- 
ing more  people  in  our  vast  .empire. 

Now,  getting  down  to  the  matter  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing. 
I  want  to  tell  you  this  morning  something  that  you  can  do.  That 
is  what  we  are  after,  ain't  it?  We  can  exploit  the  glories  of  all 
this  country  and  every  other  State,  but  that  is  not  business. 
There  has  been  a  nation-wide  movement  to  put  what  we  term  an 
agricultural  expert  in  every  county  In  the  United  States.  We  have 
not  been  certain  that  that  would  be  an  entire  success,  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Missouri  for 
the  past  five  years  and  have  lectured  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people.  I  have  lectured  in  almost  every  place  from  the  little 
crossroads  up  to  our  biggest  cities.  Now  i  have  broken  into  the 
bankers'  convention.  This  is  not  the  only  time,  however,  I  went  up 
on  the  nineteenth  story  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago,  where 
I  met  the  organizer  of  the  North  American  Grain  Exchange;  that 
I  want  to  refer  to  again  presently.  I  have  attempted,  however,  to 
take  upon  my  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  giving  a  trial  to 
this  county  movement  plan.  I  said  to  our  university  that  a  mistake 
of  mine  v/ill  not  amount  to  very  much;  a  mistake  of  an  institution 
is  a  serious  matter. 

I  went  over  to  Sedalia,  in  Pettis  County,  to  hold  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute. The  secretary  of  the  Booster  Club  of  Sedalia  called  me  up 
on  the  telephone  and  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  leave  town, 
and  I  told  him  not  until  tomorrow  morning  unless  the  police  in- 
sisted on  it.  He  says,  "Well,  can't  you  come  up  to  the  Booster 
Club  rooms?"  I  told  him  I  could.  We  talked  a  little  while  and  he 
said,  "Why  can't  you  come  to  Pettis  County  and  work  and  live  in 
Pettis  County  the  balance  of  your  life?  We  will  pay  you  more 
money  than  the  State  of  Missouri  is  paying  you.  Will  you  con- 
sider a  proposition?"  I  told  him  I  would  always  consider  a  propo- 
sition. Inside  of  three  hours  I  had  submitted  a  proposition.  I 
worked  the  thing  over  hurriedly,  that  my  work  had  been  unsatis- 
factory to  myself  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  State  of  Missouri.    I 
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had  the  people  more  or  less  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air  and 
hollering  for  me,  but  I  was  not  getting  the  things  done  that  I 
wanted  done.  Men  would  come  to  me  in  institutes  to  tell  me 
about  their  troubles  on  the  farm.  I  would  try  to  prescribe  and 
maybe  I  would  miss  it  altogether.  But  under  the  new  plan  if  a 
man  comes  to  me  with  bugs  on  his  corn  I  can  go  and  tell  him 
what  kind  of  a  bug  it  is  and  how  to  kill  it.  If  his  alfalfa  is  dying 
I  tell  him  what  ails  his  alfalfa  and  how  to  cure  it.  I  go  to  him  and 
solve  his  problem  for  him  on  the  farm.  Then  we  are  getting  con- 
crete work  done.  We  started  then  and  in  about  four  or  five  days 
after  that  the  money  had  been  produced.  They  wired  me  that  my 
proposition  had  been  accepted  and  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  with- 
out any  outside  help  whatever,  I  began  operations  in  Pettis  County 
as  manager  of  the  Pettis  County  Farm  Bureau.  I  said  to  the  uni- 
versity that  I  would  give  this  thing  a  trial,  not  blaming  the 
university  if  I  failed;  if  I  succeeded,  the  university  must  get  the 
credit  because  I  got  my  information  from  them  and  from  the  great 
school  as  I  find  it  traveling  over  this  country  and  seeing  the 
farms,  how  they  are  being  managed,  see  the  farmers  at  work, 
coupled  with  thirty  years  of  my  own  time  put  on  the  farm.  We 
have  organized  that  bureau  in  this  manner — I  have  a  few  copies 
here  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws  just  recently  drafted;  if  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  you  you  can  secure  them  and  if  you  should 
nor  get  one  of  them  I  mention  incidentally  that  if  you  will  just 
drop  me  a  line  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  you  any 
information  that  I  may  have.  In  that  organization  the  bureau  will 
be  managed  by  forty  men  as  an  advisory  council;  two  selected  from 
each  of  our  seventeen  townships  and  six  additional  officers;  there 
will  then  be  three  men  appointed  in  each  school  district  that  are 
good  live  individuals  to  carry  out  the  work  that  will  be  designed 
by  the  advisory  council  and  by  the  manager  of  the  institution.  We 
are  going,  however,  in  a  short  time  to  incorporate  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  of  Pettis  County.  The  duties  that  we  have  are  to 
operate  in  various  lines  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  with 
the  United  States  Government.  I  am  carrying  on  some  work  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  because  of  one  reason,  that  the  law  requires 
it.  Now,  we  have  placed  this  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  Pettis 
County  under  authority  of  what  is  known  as  the  Nelson  law.  You 
can  find  that  by  referring  to  the  Missouri  Statutes,  Revised  Laws 
of  1909,  Sections  701  to  706.  The  school  board  of  Sedalia  gave 
$600.     I  am  to  lecture  once  a  week  during  the  year  to  a  class  in 
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agriculture  in  the  high  school.  Nine  hundi'ed  dollars  was  secured 
by  private  subscription.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  put  up  by 
the  County  Board.  Since  that  time  we  have  secured  $1,700  more. 
As  soon  as  the  council  of  the  North  American  Grain  Exchanges  re- 
ceived a  donation  of  one  million  dollars  to  exploit  agriculture  Mr. 
Bert  Ball,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges,  at  Room 
L  in  the  Exchange  Building,  wrote  me  a  letter  advising  me  of  the 
donation.  I  called  a  meeting  of  our  executive  committee  to  pass 
on  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  we  had  better  do  that,  and  of  the 
seventeen  intelligent  men  in  the  committee  every  one  said,  "We 
will  take  all  we  can  get."  We  were  the  first  county  so  far  as  I 
know  of  to  institute  the  plan.  We  have  to  our  credit  now  the 
$1,000  from  the  Council  of  the  North  American  Grain  Exchanges  in 
the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Sedalia.  By  co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Government  I  have  secured  an  additional  $700,  so  that  we 
have  for  our  operating  purposes  in  the  one  year  $4,700.  We  are 
starting  now  to  branch  out  on  this  plan  a  little  bit.  Neighboring 
counties  have  said,  "We  believe  that  you  are  broad  enough  and 
Pettis  County  is  liberal  enough,  if  we  will  get  you  a  good  assistant 
in  each  county,  to  devote  your  time  among  three  or  four  or  five 
counties."  Now,  the  plan  is  being  worked  that  they  will  secure 
some  young  men  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  possibly  one  who 
is  good  in  animal  husbandry,  another  specializing  in  dairy,  another 
in  horticulture,  another  in  soils  and  field  crops.  I  will  be  the  boss 
of  the  group.  Those  young  men  maybe  will  know  a  blamed  sight 
more  than  I  do,  but  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  people  think  about 
it.  We  take  these  young  men,  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  ona 
year  under  the  plan  of  managing  the  county  work.  By  moving 
these  youngsters  through  a  group  of  counties  each  county  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  work.  At  the  end  of  one  year  each  man  that  has 
served  his  apprenticeship  can  go  to  another  group  of  counties  and 
take  charge  of  from  three  to  five.  In  a  little  while  we  expect  to 
have  the  entire  State  supplied  in  every  county  except  those  in  the 
brush.  The  brush  counties  are  not  ready  for  this  advance  move- 
ment. We  are  going  to  have  the  State  pretty  well  covered  in  a 
short  time. 

Now  then,  some  of  the  work  in  holding  institutes.  I  am  holding 
farmers'  institutes  right  out  on  the  farms  where  the  work  is  done. 
We  are  not  going  to  the  towns  and  cities  at  all.  This  last  week 
I  have  talked  in  a  few  of  them.  We  had  one  meeting,  an  all-day 
meeting  on  the  farm  of  one  man,  the  man  who  owns  the  farm 
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that  I  referred  to  a  while  ago — the  greatest  jack  farm  in  the  world. 
It  was  an  all-day  meeting  with  a  basket  dinner  in  the  middle. 
About  300  people  attended  that  meeting.  I  had  lecturers  from  the 
University  and  Board  of  Agriculture  to  assist  me.  One  reporter 
from  St.  Louis  was  present  to  get  a  magazine  story,  a  story  for  the 
St.  Louis  Republic.  Another  was  present  from  Kansas  City  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  next  day  about  600  people  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  Three  gentlemen  from  Kansas  City  were  there  reporting 
for  the  newspapers  of  Kansas  City  and  writing  for  magazines.  And 
that  basket  dinner — I  simply  want  to  refer  to  it — it  was  the  finest 
dinner  that  I  ever  saw  spread  on  a  table  at  a  public  banquet,  in 
fact  the  best  I  ever  stood  up  to.  We  have  four  more  similar  meet- 
ings scheduled  for  that  county.  V/e  found  at  the  last  meeting  nine 
different  post  offices  in  the  county  were  represented  in  the  attend- 
ance. We  asked  the  people  to  register  their  names  and  post  office 
address. 

Now  then,  the  next  thing  we  are  doing,  we  are  going  to  exploit 
the  matter  of  good  seed  corn.  If  we  can  just  make  one  more 
bushel  to  the  acre  in  the  State  of  Missouri  at  50  cents  a  bushel  it 
would  make  about  four  million  dollars.  That  would  make  us  a 
good  many  rough  roads  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  And  just  inci- 
dentally, down  in  Missouri,  we  are  largely  in  favor  of  our  Govern- 
ment giving  us  the  price  of  at  least  one  battleship  to  put  on  our 
roads,  and  the  people  can  get  along  with  one  less  battleship.  We 
will  scrap  just  a  little  harder,  if  necessary,  to  have  that. 

Now,  this  fall  the  county  superintendent  will  group  the  schools 
in  from  two  to  four  in  a  place  in  the  forenoon  and  the  same  number 
in  another  place  in  the  afternoon  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
I  expect  to  make  every  rural  center  of  Pettis  County,  telling  them 
the  how  and  the  why  of  gathering,  selecting  and  storing  seed  corn. 
Immediately  after  that  a  seed  corn  day  will  be  proclaimed  and 
that  seed  corn  day  will  be  devoted  to  seed  corn  parties.  You 
know  we  used  to  have  apple  parings  and  hazel  nut  parties  and  corn 
husking  and  you  remember  how  we  were  gathered  around  on  the 
barn  floor  years  ago  with  a  great  pile  of  corn  in  the  middle  and 
the  boys  and  girls  husking  corn — and  do  you  know  what  happened 
when  your  best  girl  found  a  red  ear?  Of  course  she  objected  a 
little,  but  then  I  don't  think  she  meant  it.  After  getting  our  seed 
corn  parties  into  the  school  the  teacher  will  be  invited  to  as  many 
farms  as  we  can  secure  invitations  to.  But  where  do  you  presume 
the  youngsters  will  go?    They  will  decide  where  they  go  for  gather- 
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ing  seed  corn.  They  gather  seed  corn  for  the  man  during  the  day 
and  store  it  away  for  him.  The  chances  are  they  will  go  where  the 
picking  is  the  best.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  they  will 
know  the  quality  of  every  corn  field  in  the  district.  When  the  man 
has  discovered  that  he  does  not  have  one  good  producing  stalk  to 
the  hill,  when  he  finds  out  that  he  is  not  producing  in  the  county  an 
average  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  past  ten  years,  it  will 
open  his  eyes  to  a  sad  realization  of  his  condition.  In  other  words 
in  Pettis  County  we  are  trying  to  let  in  light.  Shortly  after  that 
general  seed  corn  day  we  are  going  to  have  another  one;  all  the 
pupils  who  can  or  will  remain  at  home  that  day  to  gather  and  store 
seed  corn  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  and  will  be  counted  present  at 
school;  all  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  at  home  to  gather  seed 
corn  will  go  to  school  and  in  company  with  the  teacher  they  will 
go  somewhere  and  gather  seed  corn. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  going  to  do  to  get  the  people  to 
realize  the  situation  is  crop  reporting  by  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
They  make  their  own  crop  reports  from  their  own  home,  measuring 
the  areas  of  the  various  crops,  making  their  own  estimates  on  the 
value,  number  and  quality  of  livestock  that  they  may  have  at  home. 
Each  one  brings  his  individual  report  to  school;  the  teacher  with 
the  pupils  make  up  the  district  crop  report.  That  district  crop  re- 
port is  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent  and  I  go  over  to  his 
office  and  get  it.  There  is  no  kicking  on  him.  There  is  a  little 
objection  to  me  as  there  is  to  every  new  man,  if  it  costs  us  any- 
thing. 

Just  incidentally,  a  man  the  other  day  said,  "If  that  fellow  Is  a 
successful  farmer  why  doesn't  he  farm?"  A  pertinent  question, 
isn't  it?  I  turned  the  question  around,  "If  you  are  a  successful 
farmer  why  don't  you  teach?  I  can  get  you  a  good  job?"  I  can 
get  him  a  better  job,  if  he  can  do  the  business,  then  he  has  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  the  facts  are  these:  A  man  came  up  and  told  me  the  other 
day  how  he  produced  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  him  to  do  his  work  any  better.  I  said,  "Why 
can't  you  devote  a  little  time  to  telling  the  people  of  Pettis  County 
how  you  grow  wheat?"  "Oh,"  he  says,  "I  can't  do  that,  I  am  a 
little  behind  with  my  work  now."  I  haven't  had  time  since  I  have 
been  in  Pettis  County  to  take  care  of  a  little  garden  patch.  I  have 
been  too  busy  teaching.  The  man  who  is  making  good  farming  is 
too  busy  to  do  anything  else.    Actually,  if  he  is  plowing  ground  with 
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his  plow  and  not  plowing  ground  with  his  mind  he  is  not  doing  a 
good  job.  He  hasn't  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of  this  problem 
that  you  specialists  must  solve  for  him. 

A  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  asked  me  to  go  out  to  his  farm 
(and  by  the  way  I  have  visited  more  than  80  farms  since  the  middle 
of  April),  to  try  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa. 
And  he  said  presently,  "I  want  you  to  go  up  and  see  my  new 
clover;  I  sowed  it  in  the  spring  in  my  wheat."  He  was  very  sad 
indeed  when  I  looked  over  it  and  found  the  stand  of  clover  abso- 
lutely ruined  by  dodder.  Any  of  you  men  know  what  dodder  Is? 
Usually  when  we  come  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  over  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  we  know  it  all  too  well  and 
to  our  sorrow.  When  I  advised  them  that  it  was  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  alfalfa  and  clover  they  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
One  of  the  farmers  didn't  know  what  it  was,  had  never  heard  of  it. 
And  I  said  the  best  way  is  to  cut  it  all  down  and  as  quick  as  it  gets 
dry  put  a  match  to  it  and  burn  it,  losing  his  crop,  losing  the  price 
of  $14  a  bushel  that  he  paid  for  his  seed,  losing  the  use  of  his  land 
and  infesting  his  farm  with  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  plant.  Another  way,  he  could  get  a  spraying  machine 
and  if  he  goes  over  it  very  carefully  spraying  all  of  them  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  he  can  kill  it.  But  to  cover  a  few  hundred  acres  possibly 
with  a  sprayer  would  not  be  a  practical  job.  Since  that  time  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  men  come  up  to  the  oflBce  to  find  out  what 
dodder  is  and  what  it  looks  like.  It  is  a  parasitic  plant.  There  is 
one  variety  grows  along  the  roadside;  frequently  you  see  it  climbing 
over  the  weeds.  We  used  to  call  it  lover's  shoestring.  I  presume 
we  call  it  lover's  shoestring  because  it  clings  so  closely.  It  is 
taken  from  a  German  word  meaning  daughter.  It  grows  from  a 
seed  in  the  ground  and  as  soon  as  it  can  wrap  its  tendrils  around 
its  host  it  detaches  itself  from  the  ground  and  lives  entirely  on  its 
host  and  will  live  until  it  kills  its  host.  Had  I  been  to  Pettis  County 
sixty  days  sooner  than  I  did  arrive  there  I  would  have  saved  them 
all  of  that  trouble. 

I  went  down  to  our  seed  man's  place  the  other  day  and  told 
him  that  from  the  test  I  had  made — I  test  for  germination,  but  I 
send  it  to  the  United  States  Government  to  test  for  purity;  I  want 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  getting  into  trouble  onto  somebody 
else's  shoulders — I  found  that  he  had  the  best  alfalfa  seed  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  anywhere.  But  at  the  same  time  I  showed 
him  where  he  had  in  the  clover  seed  he  had  been  selling,  some 
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dodder,  some  black  plantain  and  4.39  per  cent  of  German  millet  that 
he  was  selling  at  about  $18  per  hundred  weight.  I  told  him  that 
wouldn't  do,  he  mustn't  sell  that  seed.  In  Missouri  we  have  no 
seed  law  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  public  if  a  man 
Is  giving  poor  service  in  seed  selling. 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  I  have  already  outlined,  the  visiting 
of  farmers  and  the  advising  with  farmers  for  which  two  days  is 
allowed  in  the  office — and  I  desire  to  say  for  your  information  that 
the  tours  in  the  county  have  been  comparatively  few,  much  fewer 
than  I  had  even  suspected — the  office  hours  are  from  about  eight 
till  five  in  the  evening.  There  is  hardly  30  minutes* at  a  time  but 
there  are  from  one  to  a  dozen  men  present  there  to  get  acquainted, 
to  talk  things  over  or  to  tell  me  about  their  troubles. 

Now  then,  when  the  Bankers'  Committee  met  in  Sedalia  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  two  or  three  things  up  my  sleeve  for  them;  the 
most  important  thing  I  believe  was  that  I  told  them  that  I  was 
issuing  bulletins  possibly  of  a  newspaper  column  or  column 
and  a  half  on  timely  topics,  writing  that  bulletin  when  it  was 
needed.  And  I  said,  "Now,  I  will  write  that  bulletin  because  I  am 
doing  that  for  our  local  papers  anyway  and  sending  it  to  about  two 
or  three  hundred  papers  of  the  state,  and  if  you  bankers  desire, 
I  will  prepare  those  bulletins  for  you;  I  will  charge  you  the 
printer's  bill  and  the  postage  and  enough  to  pay  the  girl  for  address- 
ing the  envelopes;  I  will  send  each  banker  in  the  state  a  copy  pre- 
pared by  the  University  through  its  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  dis- 
tribute it  by  the  Missouri  State  Bankers'  Association;  I  want  you 
to  hand  that  to  your  local  paper  for  publication;  if  I  should  send 
it  to  the  local  paper  as  I  have  been  doing,  I  don't  know  whether 
they  would  use  it  or  not,  but  about  three  times  out  of  four  at 
least,  if  the  bankers  ask  the  newspaper  men  to  publish  that,  they 
will  do  it;  so  we  will  get  this  work  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country."  I  have  studied  and  tried  a  good  many  j'ears  to  translate 
science  into  the  farmer's  language,  and  I  have  got  it.  In  my  talks 
I  never  use  a  term  that  a  13-year-old  boy  doesn't  understand.  And 
these  bulletins  will  be  coming  in  the  same  simple  language.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  will  announce  that  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  Prof.  Harvey  of  the  Stout  Institute  at  Menominee.  That 
brings  us  up  to  our  morning  session.  Prof.  Waldron,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  wrote  me  that  the  matter  seemed  to 
be  so  well  covered  on  this  program  and  he  didn't  see  but  that  he 
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would  have  to  repeat,  if  he  came  on,  so  he  excused  himself.  I 
don't  wonder  that  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  has  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Pettis  county.  He  has  got  a  face  on  him  that 
would  make  you  glad  to  leave  your  watch  with  him  at  any  time, 
and  a  smile  I  haven't  seen  equalled  since  the  days  of  Sol  Smith 
Russell. 

Before  announcing  Mr.  Cooiey  I  will  make  this  announcement, 
that  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  will  be  here  at  11 
o'clock.  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  road  will  be  here  at  2 
o'clock.  As  I  have  said  right  along  the  Chair  will  have  to  abso- 
lutely drop  the  gavel  when  in  his  opinion  he  begins  to  get  nervous 
about  the  time  that  the  speakers  are  talking.  We  would  be  glad  to 
give  each  speaker  all  day  if  we  could,  but  we  can't  do  it. 

Now,  in  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Cooiey,  the 
former  superintendent  of  Chicago's  city  schools,  I  know  we  have  a 
great  treat.  Mr.  Cooiey  has  been  to  Europe  twice  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  Vocational  Training  and  Agricultural  Schools  iu  Europe.  The 
last  time  he  was  there  for  one  year,  and  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  an  association  of  business  men, 
who  at  their  own  expense  sent  Mr.  Cooiey  to  investigate  and  find 
out  at  first  hand  why  it  was  that  Germany  and  other  countries  were 
forging  ahead  of  us  in  industrial  lines.  Mr.  Cooiey  today  is  one  of 
the  very  best  posted  men,  if  not  the  best  posted  man,  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  introduce  at 
this  time  Mr.  Cooiey  of  Chicago. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN   EUROPE. 

Prof.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  former  Superintendent  Chicago  City 

Schools,  Chicago,   HI. 

Mr.  Cooley:  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  1  want 
to  make  two  apologies  or  explanations  before  I  start.  The  first  is 
that  I  never  saw  the  topic  phrase  that  I  am  supposed  to  speak  on 
until  I  reached  Minneapolis,  and  I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  Voca- 
tional Schools  in  general,  referring  to  agriculture  and  referring  to 
Germany  only  incidentally.  I  am  ready,  however,  if  time  permits 
to  take  as  long  as  you  wish  on  the  subject  of  German  Schools.  The 
second  one  is  since  I  came  into  the  room  I  have  broken  my  glasses 
and  I  have  only  got  one  good  eye  to  read  with  this  morning.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  read  what  I  have  written  or  not. 
There  isn't  time  to  get  anything  else  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

I  wish  to  begin  my  paper  by  placing  some  limitation  on  the 
work  of  the  present  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  meant  to  be  special  vocational  schools 
and  ought  not  to  be.  While  they  should  include  instruction  which 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  house-keeper  and 
merchant,  as  wfell  as  to  the  professional  man,  they  should  not  under- 
take to  provide  instruction  and  training  preparing  for  specific 
trades  or  professions.  The  problem  of  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  is  general  education,  not  specific  training  for  particular 
trades.  The  attempts  made  in  various  countries  to  combine  into 
one  school  these  two  conflicting  lines  of  work  have  not  been  very 
successful.  It  seems  unwise  to  shorten  the  years  of  general  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  substituting  vocational  training  for  it. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  our  system  of 
elementary  schools.  The  general  education  given  in  them  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  all  vocations — academic  or  industrial.  While 
these  schools  are  in  need  of  improvement,  and  probably  will  in  the 
future  devote  greater  attention  to  the  training  of  eye  and  hand, 
this  training  should  be  given  on  account  of  its  pedagogical  impor- 
tance rather  than  its  vocational  utility.  The  eight  years  of  general 
training  of  the  elementary  school  system  should  not  be  shortened 
to  make  room  for  any  scheme  of  vocational  training.  Any  attempt 
to  substitute  for  this  general  training  a  training  for  mere  skill  and 
instruction  concerning  machinery  and  processes  of  production  will 
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be  fully  as  apt  to  hinder  as  to  further  the  development  of  the 
mental  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  schools  do  not  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  State  responsibility  for  the  training  of  its  citizens.  Something 
more  is  needed  as  I  shall  try  to  show  in  this  paper.  Systems  of 
education  like  everything  else  change  and  must  change  with 
changes  in  social  organization. 

There  are  two  propositions  upon  which  my  whole  argument 
depends.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  possesses  no  higher  treasures  than  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  its  youth.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of 
youth,  whether  destined  for  the  trades  or  the  professions.  As  the 
Germans  say:  "No  nation  can  take  and  sustain  a  prominent  place 
in  the  modern  world  that  fails  to  develop  and  utilize  the  powers 
and  ability  latent  in  all  classes  of  its  people." 

2.  Winston  Churchill  says:  "No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  be  treated 
merely  as  cheap  labor."  Up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  every  boy 
and  girl  leaving  the  schools,  as  in  the  old  days  of  apprenticeship, 
should  be  learning  a  trade  (or  vocation)  as  well  as  earning  a 
living.  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  employ  the  boys  and 
girls  during  these  formative  years  without  assuming  some  respon- 
sibility for  their  learning  a  vocation. 

America  has  not  needed  a  system  of  vocational  schools  until 
recently.  The  change  from  a  new  country  to  an  older  one,  from 
one  dominated  by  country  ideals  to  one  controlled  largely  by  city 
conditions,  the  need  of  conserving  our  resources — both  physical 
and  human — have  created  a  need  for  a  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive system  of  public  schools.  Formerly  the  home  furnished  the 
best  sort  of  a  preparation  for  vocational  life;  today  this  must  be 
given  by  the  school  as  the  old  fashioned  home  industries  for  both 
boys  and  girls  have  almost  completely  disappeared.  This  means 
increased  burdens  for  the  schools,  burdens  requiring  new  ideals, 
new  organization  and  administration. 

A  fundamental  defect  in  our  present  school  system  is  the  result 
of  our  custom  in  terminating  compulsory  school  education  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Everyone  admits  that  this  is  too  .early.  We 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  We 
urge  that  a  certain  minimum  of  instruction  and  training  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  and  that  the  training 
of  character  connected  with  the  minimum  is  of  great  importance 
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for  this  preparation.  We  are,  nevertheless,  permitting  our  boys  and 
girls  to  leave  our  public  schools  at  fourteen — just  at  the  time  when 
they  most  need  guidance  and  instruction,  just  at  the  time  when 
character-building  really  begins,  and  just  when  they  should  be 
objects  of  special  attention  in  our  educational  plans.  Before  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  youth  is  too  immature  to  comprehend  the  train- 
ing required  by  the  citizen  in  a  modern  state.  He  has  not  the 
judgment  and  power  of  resistance  of  temptations  necessary  for  an 
independent  life  in  modern  society.  Our  school  training,  therefore, 
is  not  carried  far  enough  at  the  present  time  to  reach  its  real  aim, 
to  provide  the  instruction  and  training  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  problems  of  every-day  life.  In  addition  to  the  failure  to  acquire 
adequate  training  for  citizenship,  the  youth  who  leaves  school  at 
fourteen  loses  and  wastes  almost  the  entire  results  of  his  eight 
years  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  before  he  is  of  age. 

The  home  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  educational  power  which 
characterized  it  in  the  past.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  workshop  of 
the  parents;  the  father  and  frequently  the  mother  are  taken  from 
the  home  by  their  daily  v/ork.  The  old  work-community  of  parents 
and  growing  children  has  disappeared.  The  great  cities  and  the 
great  industries  now  take  the  youth  amost  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  elementary  school  period.  It  is  clear  that  great 
demoralization  will  take  place  if  the  care  of  society  and  the  State 
does  not  to  some  extent  take  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
home,  the  parents  or  the  master  in  the  trades. 

The  demands  on  school  education  are  increasing  with  the 
advancing  development  of  society.  The  transformation  of  the 
social  body,  the  transition  of  our  people  from  country  to  city  life, 
the  development  of  commerce  and  the  industries  have  changed  our 
problem.  Life  in  the  great  cities  with  its  complicated  relations, 
the  industries  with  their  many  demands  on  manual  and  intellectual 
skill,  the  new  forms  of  business  life,  place  everywhere  higher 
demands  on  school  knowledge  and  training  than  the  old  simpler 
relations  did.  An  increasing  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests 
during  these  years  of  youth  must  be  provided  if  the  life  of  the 
modern  laborer  is  not  to  be  utterly  demoralized  and  degraded  by 
the  sensual  allurements  of  modern  city  life.  Naumann,  a  distin- 
guished German  writer,  says:  "Industrialism  will  become  a  system 
of  slavery  if  it  is  not  supplemented  by  the  education  of  the 
masses.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  develop  an  enduring  human 
civilization." 
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Our  school  system  is  an  evolution.  It  would  be  diflolcult  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  trace  all  of  the  steps  by  which  man  has  passed 
from  a  situation  where  education  was  almost  exclusively  an  affair 
of  the  home  to  the  present  time  where  nearly  every  phase  of  it, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  has  become  an  affair  of 
the  public  and  of  the  State.  This  movement  has  finally  begun  to 
affect  vocational  education  in  all  of  its  branches  in  the  leading 
civilized  communities  of  the  world. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  higher  education  demanded  as 
a  preparation  for  the  learned  professions  such  as  law  and  medicine 
should  be  the  first  to  be  provided  for  at  public  expense.  The 
home  manifestly  can  do  little  toward  meeting  this  demand.  How- 
ever valuable  the  ofiice  training  of  young  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
ministers  may  be,  it  is  insuflicient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  our 
professional  classes  today.  The  State  provides,  therefore,  univer- 
sity departments  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  in  its  univer- 
sity; it  opens  hospitals  which  furnish  the  practical  experience  de- 
manded by  the  young  physician;  it  recognizes  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
professions  found  in  modern  society.  The  number  of  these  pro- 
fessions cared  for  is  increasing  every  year. 

The  same  necessity  for  supplementary  practical  education  exists 
in  the  humbler  occupations,  the  trades,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
even  in  the  practice  of  domestic  economy  in  the  home.  Home  edu- 
cation is  ceasing  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  any  of  these  problems; 
even  the  master's  shop  is  now  becoming  inadequate  where  it  can 
be  appealed  to  at  all.  The  State  must  provide  opportunities  for 
the  vocational  education  of  all  classes,  and  must  not  continue  to 
ignore  the  changes  modern  life  has  brought  about  in  the  training 
furnished  by  the  home. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  made  the  old  elementary  school, 
which  was  often  nothing  but  a  reading  school  or  a  school  for  the 
three  R's,  a  real  educational  institution  for  the  people.  As  Fred- 
erich  Paulsen  of  the  University  of  Berlin  says:  "It  will  be  the 
mightiest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  to  build  upon  the  ele- 
mentary school  as  a  general  and  fundamental  form  of  school  a 
new  finishing  educational  institution,  or  to  give  to  the  elementary 
school  instruction  its  necessary  conclusion  in  a  kind  of  vocational 
high  school,  a  school  whose  problem  will  be  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  general  education  and  making  it  fruitful  for  vocational 
activity." 
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A  complete  school  system  in  a  modern  industrial  State  should 
include: 

I.  A    system    of    elementary    schools,    including    kindergartens, 

which  covers  the  period  from  Infancy  and  childhood  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  work  of  these  grades 
should  be  general  education,  education  of  the  man  or 
woman.  It  should  include  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
as  well  as  the  covering  of  the  ordinary  academic  ground  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  geographj',  history,  and  the  three  R's. 

II.  A  system  of  secondary  schools,  both  academic  and  technical, 

for  the  youth  who  can  devote  more  time 

(a)  to  their  education  before  entering  business,  or  indus- 

trial life,  or 

(b)  to  the  preparation  for  the  college  or  university. 

III.     A  system  of  higher  institutions   which  prepare   for  the   pro- 
fessions, such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  and 
IV.    A  system  of  vocational  continuation  schools,  part-time  and 
full-time  trade  or  technical  schools  for  youth  who  wish — or 
are  compelled — to  enter  vocational  life  without  the  training 
provided  by  the  secondary  schools  and  universities. 
The  first  three  classes  of  schools  are  fairly  well  provided  for 
under  our  present  arrangements.     Doubtless  improvements  will  be 
made  in  each  of  these  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  a  closer 
touch  with  the  life  conditions  of  the  present  time.    These  improve- 
ments can  be  made  without  an  over-turning  of  the  present  school 
system,  and  should  be  the  result  of  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion.    The  work  of  the  fourth  class  of  schools  is  almost  wholly 
unprovided  for  by  our  present  educational  system.    We  can  supply 
this  lack  also  by  the  addition  of  other  schools  and  courses  without 
educational  revolution. 

Education  for  every  position  in  life  should  include  two  ideals: 
general  training  and  vocational  training.  The  first  training  is 
supplied  by  the  elementary  course  whose  problem  is — apart  from 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers — to  provide  the  exer- 
cises in  the  school  arts  which  every  successive  instruction  pre- 
supposes and  makes  use  of.  In  a  democracy  this  elementary 
course  should  be  the  same  for  all,  and  can  be  taken  by  all  divisions 
of  the  people  in  one  common  institution — the  elementary  school. 
The  second  training  has  as  its  pi-oblem  the  advancement  of  the 
general  education  of  the  pupils  according  to  the  degree  of  existing 
means  and  powers,  and  to  provide  real  vocational  education.    This 
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is  true  of  the  so-called  learned  occupations  which  demand  a  scien- 
tific training  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession.  This  is  provided  by 
the  universities,  the  various  sorts  of  technical  and  commercial  col- 
leges, and  even  by  our  secondary  schools.  To  be  fair  to  all,  mod- 
ern conditions  require  another  type  of  school  which — like  the  other 
schools — presupposes  the  general  training  given  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  which  has  as  its  special  problem  the  training  for  voca- 
tional life  of  the  youth  who  must  leave  the  ordinary  school  at 
fourteen.  This  training  on  the  immediately  practical,  technical 
side  may  fall  to  the  vocations  themselves,  but  a  school  must  be 
provided  to  supplement  this  training,  supplying  the  knowledge  and 
skill  demanded  by  modern  business  or  industrial  life,  as  well  as 
training  for  the  future  citizen.  Much  of  this  school  work  must  be 
doue  in  the  school  now  known  as  the  continuation  or  part-time 
school. 

Dr.  George  Kerchensteiner,  Director  of  the  Schools  of  Munich, 
says:  "The  final  aim  of  all  schools  which  are  supported  out  of  the 
common  funds  is  the  education  of  pupils  into  useful  citizens.  A 
useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
his  work  to  the  end  that  the  State  becomes  more  and  more  a  com- 
munity of  justice  and  culture.  The  first  problem  of  the  school  is, 
therefore,  to  promote  as  far  as  possible,  the  efficiency  of  the 
pupils,  and  with  it,  joy  in  work.  The  second  problem  is  to  accus- 
tom the  pupils  early  to  place  this  joy  in  work  and  efficiency  at  the 
service  of  their  fellow  students  and  fellow  men.  The  third  problem 
is  to  unite  the  preparation  for  service,  consideration  for  others  and 
self-denial  so  gained,  with  an  insight  into  the  aims  of  the  com- 
munity— so  far  as  such  an  insight  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
accords  with  their  abilities  and  maturity.  Our  present  day  schools 
are  not  conscious  of  this  three-fold  task.  Where  they  are  well 
organized  they  seek  at  the  most  to  solve  the  first  problem,  educa- 
tion for  efficiency,  but  they  are  not  schools  for  social  service. 

"The  schools  for  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  do  not  suffice  to  carry  through  successfully  even 
the  first  problem  for  they  stop  exactly  where  education  for  a 
definite  vocation  begins.  They  can,  therefore,  in  no  way  promote 
real  efficiency  and  joy  in  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relations 
of  the  apprentice  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  old  to  his 
trade,  whether  in  the  industries  or  handicrafts,  in  commerce  or  in 
agriculture,  leave  so  much  to  be  desired  that  the  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens  attain  during  their  preparation  for  a  definite  voca- 
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tion  neither  the  right  understanding  of  work  nor  efficiency  in  it, 
to  say  nothing  about  joy  in  productive  work.  Moral  educational  is 
completely  excluded  from  our  schools  on  any  other  basis  than 
efficiency  and  joy  in  work.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  broaden 
the  elementary  school  instruction  by  means  of  an  additional  school 
organization  which  connects  itself  directly  with  the  vocational 
life  of  the  boy  or  girl,  which  takes  up  this  problem  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  deepens,  widens,  and  ennobles  it,  in  this  way  producing 
efficiency  and  joy  in  work.  This  broadening  of  the  elementary 
school  instruction  can  be  brought  about  in  many  different  ways. 
The  continuation  school  is  the  best  way  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  a  school  which  accompanies 
the  boy  and  girl  during  their  practical  preparation  for  a  vocation. 
These  continuation  schools  can  at  the  same  time  attack  all  the 
other  problems,  education  in  consideration  for  others  and  devotion 
to  a  common  aim,  as  well  as  education  for  social  service  in  the 
community. 

"In  order  to  solve  the  first  problem,  education  for  efficiency,  and 
joy  in  work,  the  arrangement  of  instruction  in  the  continuation 
school  must  place  the  vocational  work  of  the  pupil  directly  at  the 
central  point  of  his  school  activity,  and  unite  all  the  remaining  com- 
mercial, economic,  cultural,  aesthetic,  and  moral  instruction  as 
closely  as  possible  with  this  practical  work.  Where  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  as  in  all  great  cities  and  in  all  purely  agricultural  com- 
munities, the  pupils  must  be  grouped  according  to  their  vocations, 
and  then  led  through  this  vocational  ti'aining  to  higher  spiritual  and 
moral  education.  This  vocational  continuation  school  must  be 
obligatory  for  all  boys  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  just  as  the 
elementary  school  is.  The  duration  of  instruction  should  not  be 
less  than  six  hours  a  week  and  should  not  be  placed  in  the  even- 
ing, but  included  in  the  real  day's  work  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Wherever 
it  is  possible,  especial  teachers  should  be  provided  for  this  instruc- 
tion. Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  expected  that  these  teachers  will 
devote  their  entire  powers  to  the  difficult  problems  of  these 
schools.  These  schools  should  be  free  just  as  the  elementary 
schools  are;  the  community  and  the  State  should  both  contribute 
equally  to  their  support. 

"In  order  that  these  schools  may  take  hold  of  the  second  and 
third  problems  the  instruction  must  be  organized  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  the  point  of  view  of  a  free  v/ork-community.  The  two 
most  important  civic   virtues,   consideration   for  others   and   devo- 
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tion  to  aa  outside  aim  will  be  developed  only  in  a  free  work-com- 
munity. Outside  of  tbe  school  instruction  the  pupils  should  be 
induced  to  unite  into  associations  within  the  free  work-commuuity 
for  the  purpose  of  information,  care  of  the  health,  amusements  and 
charity.  Whenever  possible  an  association  of  employers  of  the 
same  vocation  should  unite  with  the  vocational  continuation  school 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  acquire  as  many  rights  and  duties  in 
the  school  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  work-community  will  be 
enlarged  and  the  field  of  education  be  widened.  The  training  of  the 
will  in  subordination  to  othei's,  resulting  from  such  an  organization 
of  instruction,  must  then  be  transformed,  so  far  as  the  talents  of 
the  pupils  will  permit,  into  a  rational  or  independent  education  of 
the  will  with  suitable  instruction  as  to  the  aim  and  organization  of 
the  State  and  as  to  the  interconnection  of  interests  of  all  citizens 
in  the  State.  The  civic  instruction  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
not  only  information  about  the  laws,  the  constitution,  or  about 
economics;  it  is  much  more  instruction  as  to  our  duties  within  the 
limits  of  a  given  system  of  laws  in  a  State,  dictated  by  an  ethical 
comprehension  of  the  aim  of  the  State.  This  civic  instruction  is 
to  be  based,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  the  personal  experience,  inde- 
pendent investigations  and  observations  of  the  pupils.  Only  through 
such  an  education  of  the  masses,  carried  on  with  thoroughness, 
earnestness  and  insight,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  modern  Con- 
stitutional State  to  sustain  itself  during  its  organization  for  a 
broader  public  life,  not  merely  as  a  justice-state,  but  above  all  to 
develop  itself  %s  a  culture-state.  The  extension  of  these  principles 
of  organization  to  a  higher  school  system  will  then,  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  lower  school  system,  be  the  best  means  of  con- 
vincing all  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  indissoluble  interconnection 
of  the  interests  of  all  and  lining  up  all  in  the  service  of  a  just 
equalization  of  interests" 

As  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  pointed  out,  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  new  type  of  school  which  takes  the  youth  on  leaving  the 
elementary  school  provides  not  only  a  practical  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  also  considers  the  needs  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 
The  vocations,  however,  will  stand  as  the  central  point  of  this 
system  of  instruction  as  the  occupations  of  man  stand  at  the  central 
point  of  every  well-regulated  life  and  exercise  a  reaction  upon  all 
the  remaining  human  activities.  Nevertheless,  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  problem  of  this  new  school  is  to  provide  an 
education  for  citizenship,  remembering  that  a  good  citizen  must 
necessarily  be  able  and  willing  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
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We  cannot  leave  the  instruction  concerning  the  public  duties 
of  man  exclusively  to  party  eloquence  or  to  the  daily  press.  This 
work  cannot  be  done  in  the  elementary  school  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  maturity,  experience  and  power  of  comprehension  of  young 
children  before  the  age  of  adolescence.  The  boy,  however,  who 
enters  into  practical  life  at  fourteen  is  immediately  attracted  by 
questions  of  citizenship,  and  comes  to  such  instruction  with  all 
sorts  of  practical  questions.  He  now  has  an  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions, and  an  understanding  of  their  significance  which  was  impos- 
sible during  the  elementary  school  period.  If  this  instruction  can 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  concrete  facts  in  his  experience,  can  be 
regulated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pupil  himself,  we  shall 
succeed  in  utilizing  this  interest.  In  this  course  we  shall  include 
some  study  of  politics,  of  the  position  of  our  country  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  of  our  possessions,  our  power,  our  produc- 
tions, and  our  commerce. 

We  must  not  forget  that  such  youth  are  still  boys  and  girls 
with  an  interest  in  amusements  and  activity  of  various  kinds. 
Play  and  excursions,  evening  entertainments  and  festivals  should 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  their  school  work,  as  they  are  now 
carried  on  in  connection  with  our  secondary  and  elementary 
schools.  Libraries  and  reading  halls  should  be  provided  for  such 
continuation  schools,  and  the  wise  use  of  books  will  be  a  most 
important  function  of  the  teacher  in  such  institutions.  Such  schools 
should  be  supplied  with  play  grounds,  library  halls,  collections  of 
tools,  books  and  apparatus,  and  we  should  encourage  the  union  of 
former  pupils  with  the  students  in  the  continuation  schools.  Our 
problem  is  with  the  whole  boy,  and  we  must  not  neglect  his  recrea- 
tion. These  continuation  schools  must  be  complete  schools,  under- 
taking so  far  as  possible  the  training  of  the  whole  boy,  and  not  the 
producing  of  skilled  labor  for  the  employer. 

These  schools  are  not  continuation  schools  in  the  sense  of 
being  places  where  the  instruction  of  the  elementary  school  is 
continued  and  reviewed,  but  a  continuance  of  the  boy's  education 
under  new  conditions  and  with  a  new  point  of  view.  We  have  up 
to  this  time  of  entering  these  schools  taught  subjects,  have  pro- 
vided general  training,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  later  applied 
to  special  cases.  The  continuation  school  reverses  the  process  and 
follows  the  maxims — "Try  to  expand  from  your  own  center."  'Pro- 
ceed slowly  step  by  step  in  your  own  way,  from  the  individual  to 
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the  universal."  "Begin  with  your  daily  work  and  develop  industrial 
and  general  intelligence  from  it  and  by  means  of  it."  This  means 
a  change  of  attitude  that  will  profoundly  modify  instruction  in  other 
schools. 

These  schools  must  not  be  confused  with  the  evening  schools 
which  have  continued  and  supplemented  our  former  education. 
These  new  schools  must  have  their  own  organization,  their  own 
corps  of  teachers,  and  day  instruction  in  suitably  equipped  school 
buildings.  In  the  most  progressive  German  cities  they  have  their 
own  buildings,  corps  of  teachers,  boards  of  education  and  all  that 
go  with  an  independent  school  system. 

In  addition  to  the  continuation  school  which  will  give  vocational 
training  to  the  large  majority  of  our  youth  above  fourteen,  tneia 
is  need  for  supplementary  vocational  schools  for  both  country  and 
city.  Our  absurd  apprenticeship  laws  and  our  inadequate  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  have  created  a  special  situation 
which  must  be  dealt  with.  Many  of  our  youth  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  are  tired  of  ordinary  school  work,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  skilled  employments.  Custom  and  law  have  placed 
obstacles  in  their  way,  and  if  they  go  to  work  at  fourteen  they 
must  enter  the  so-called  "blind-allej^  jobs,"  which  leave  them  at  six- 
teen worse  off  mentally  and  morally  than  they  were  when  they 
left  the  elementary  school.  Many  of  these  youth  would — if  the 
opportunity  presented  itself — put  in  the  time  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  in  a  vocational  school  providing  specific  instruction  either  in 
the  industries,  commerce,  women's  trades,  or  agriculture.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  these  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  public  generally, 
if  they  could  be  in  such  schools,  rather  than  in  the  "blind-alley 
job3."  Such  schools,  especially  those  for  girls,  are  now  a  success 
in  some  eastern  communities,  and  should  be  provided  by  every 
community  able  to  support  them. 

In  the  country  similar  schools  should  be  provided  for  boys  and 
girls  who  live  on  the  farms.  In  Germany  they  have  what  they  call 
"Agricultural  Winter  Schools,"  which  are  established  for  youth  over 
fourteen  who  are  compelled  to  put  in  the  summer  months  in  work 
on  the  farms,  but  are  free  during  the  winter  months.  These 
schools  are  open  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the  daytime, 
and  provide  industrial,  business  and  agricultural  training  for  the 
youth  of  the  township  or  district  served  by  them.  The  courses 
are  two  or  three  years  in  length,  and  the  vocational  subjects  are 
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taught  by  practical  men  or  women.  Such  schools  would  be  useful 
in  America.  Agricultural  schools  closely  modeled  after  them  are 
now  being  established  in  Massachusetts. 

The  practical  men  or  women  employed  in  these  schools  should 
serve  during  the  whole  year.  During  the  summer  months  they 
should  serve  as  itinerant  teachers,  visiting  the  students  of  the 
school  at  their  home  work  on  the  farm,  consulting  and  advising 
with  parents  on  scientific  and  business  questions,  and  giving  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  on  practical  subjects  connected  with 
farming.  Besides  these  teachers  of  the  agricultural  winter  schools 
there  should  be  a  permanent  staff  of  itinerant  teachers  who  give 
scientific  advice  and  instruction  to  farmers  in  the  district  served. 
These  men  should  specialize  in  some  line  of  agricultural  work  such 
as  livestock,  small  grains,  swine,  dairying,  horse  raising,  bee  keep- 
ing, garden  vegetables,  fruit,  business,  etc.  The  advantages  of 
securing  co-operation  of  pupil,  parents  and  teachers  both  in  the 
school  work  and  farm  work  are  apparent  and  have  made  these 
schools  the  most  efilcient  instrument  for  advancing  argicultural 
education  in  Germany. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  connection  with  these  agri- 
cultural winter  schools  there  should  also  be  conducted  agricultural 
continuation  courses  for  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such 
courses  should  be  under  the  same  general  management  and  direc- 
tion as  the  agricultural  winter  schools,  and  should  be  supplied 
with  practical  teachers.  The  courses,  in  addition  to  some  academic 
work,  should  pay  especial  attention  to  the  academic,  technical  and 
business  needs  of  the  pupils  to  be  served. 

Such  a  system  of  vocational  schools  will  require  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  practical  business  men  of  the  community  than 
they  have  given  to  the  ordinary  schools.  They  should  have  special 
boards,  or  committees  of  men  from  the  farm,  the  shop  or  the 
store,  "to  keep  them  close  to  the  ground."  They  must  be,  in  a 
sense,  separated  from  the  academic  schools,  although  still  in  close 
connection  with  them.  The  managers  of  such  schools  must  know 
the  industry  taught  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
Both  school  masters  and  practical  men  must  assist  in  their  man- 
agement. Without  the  practical  men  they  will  not  keep  in  touch 
with  actual  life  conditions;  without  the  school  masters  they  will 
waste  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils  by  ill-considered  methods 
of  instruction  and  will  be  dominated  too  completely  by  the  voca- 
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tional  aim.  We  require  men  and  citizens,  as  well  as  workmen,  and 
we  cannot  secure  them  wthout  the  united  effort  of  both  practical 
men  and  educators. 

This  supplement  to  our  educational  system  is  necessary.  As 
Frederich  Paulsen  saj's:  "The  education  provided  for  our  youth 
is  compared  to  an  abandoned  ruin:  the  foundation  is  laid,  a  few 
walls  are  constructed,  then  the  work  is  left  to  the  destruction  of 
wind  and  water."  Our  elementary  school  system  can  be  regarded 
as  finished  only  when  we  provide  opportunities  for  instruction  for 
all  that  will  prepare  them — so  far  as  a  school  can — for  the  activi- 
ties of  real  vocational  life. 

There  is  no  lack  of  interest  and  power  for  the  carrying  out  of 
these  ideals  among  our  people.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
interest  in  education  agitated  the  people  more  powerfully  than 
today;  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  well-to-do  classes  felt 
more  fully  their  obligation  to  extend  the  hand  to  their  less  for- 
tunate brothers  below  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  and  richer  life. 

Mr.  Chapman:  There  are  two  pamphlets  here,  one  a  large 
pamphlet  on  Vocational  Education  in  Europe,  being  Mr.  Cooley's 
report  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  and  a  smaller  pamphlet, 
"Some  Continuation  Schools  of  Europe."  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  these  as  long  as  they  last.  Mr.  Cooley  asked  me  to  make  the 
statement  that  if  you  want  the  small  pamphlet  he  will  furnish  it 
upon  application. 

"We  made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  have  him  talk  at  11 
o'clock.  We  are  pretty  near  on  time.  With  a  railroad  man  you 
have  got  to  be  absolutely  on  time  or  he  is  apt  to  go  and  leave  you. 
Mr.  Elliott,  will  you  address  the  Conference?  Mr.  Elliott  is  the 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  best  students 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  a  very  forcible 
speaker  and  we  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  having  come 
here  to  talk  to  us. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott: 

Mr.  Chapman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  As  your  president 
knows,  I  only  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  little  vacation  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  I  tried  to  beg  ofT  from  coming  to  be  with  you 
this  morning,  not  because  I  didn't  want  to,  but  because  I  did  not 
feel  I  really  had  the  time  to  prepare  myself  properly  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  you  in  taking  your  time.  But  Mr,  Chapman  very  kindly 
asked  me  to  come  as  evidence  that  the  railroads  were  interested 
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in  this  movement  in  which  you  are  interested  and  in  which  you  are 
doing  so  much.  I  am  therefore  here  to  say  just  a  few  words  infor- 
mally to  respond  to  him  and  to  you  and  to  evince  the  great  interest 
that  I  personally  take  in  this  whole  subject  and  that  the  railroads 
talve  in  it. 

I  can  perhaps  best  take  up  my  talk  by  reciting  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  trying  to  do  in  the  last 
ten  years  along  the  lines  that  you  are  now  working  on.  I  ran  across 
a  little  bit  of  history  the  other  day  in  connection  with  our  company 
which  Is  somewhat  interesting.  Something  over  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  a  colony  of  Russian-Germans  that  went  to  Adams  county 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  took  up  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  was  a  sage  brush  land 
which  most  people  thought  was  useless  except  for  a  limited  amount 
of  grazing  and  which  was  selling  in  those  days  at  from  75  cents  to 
a  dollar  an  acre.  These  Russian-Germans,  however,  were  a  hard 
working,  energetic  people  and  were  accustomed  to  raw  land  and  to 
dry  land.  The  rainfall  out  there  was  not  much  over  ten  inches,  but 
they  went  to  worlc  and  they  produced  good  crops  of  wheat  so  that 
within  ten  years  Ritzville,  the  nearest  railroad  town  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  in  Adams  county,  was  the  largest  shipping  point  for 
wheat  in  this  northwestern  country.  And  that  was  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  the  so-called  dry  farming  in  this  northwestern  tier  of 
states. 

The  company  had  in  its  employ  then,  as  it  has  now,  a  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper;  (not  the  Mr.  Cooper  that  addressed  you 
the  other  day  but  another  good  student  of  agriculture;)  and  he  was 
so  much  interested  in  this  that  he  got  more  people  in  Washington 
to  take  up  this  work,  the  result  being  that  Washington  as  you  know 
is  one  of  the  great  wheat  producing  states.  Then  Mr.  Cooper  and 
myself  later  on  took  it  up  in  Montana  and  we  worked  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College  there,  and  we  induced  them  to  start  experi- 
mental farms  supported  in  part  by  the  railroad  and  in  part  by  the 
state.  Vv^e  took  it  up  again  in  North  Dakota  and  we  co-operated 
there  with  the  state  authorities  in  this  work  and  as  a  result  partly 
of  this  colony  of  Russo-Germans  twenty  years  ago  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated pretty  clearly  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
western  North  Dakota,  Montana,  eastern  Washington,  northern 
Idaho  and  Oregon  that  twenty  years  ago  people  thought  could  be 
used  only  for  grazing  that  now  produce  good  grass  and  cereals  and 
can  produce  more. 
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In  order  to  follow  up  this  work  the  railroads  took  another  step, 
and  our  company  began  co-operating  with  the  agricultural  author- 
ities in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  dry  farming  and  other  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  through  the  distribution  of  literature  and  in 
working  with  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  later  by  what  are  known 
as  demonstration  trains.  We  began  to  run  these  so-called  demon- 
stration trains  In  connection  with  the  state  authorities  some  three 
years  ago,  and  we  have  been  running  them  now  three  successi-ve 
seasons  In  various  states  and  we  find  that  they  have  been  very  help- 
ful In  a  number  of  directions.  They  have  done  much  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  both  In  the  towns  and  in  the  country  to 
the  importance  of  the  movement  In  which  you  are  interested  and 
in  which  we  are  interested;  and  have  done  much  in  the  v/ay  ol 
advertising  the  importance  of  this  movement.  Then  they  have  also 
helped  the  agricultural  colleges  because  they  have  taken  the  staffs 
of  these  colleges  right  out  Into  the  country  where  the  different 
Instructors  and  professors  can  meet  face  to  face  practical  farmers 
and  hear  their  questions  and  their  difficulties.  So  that  while  the 
agricultural  professor  and  instructor  have  helped  the  farmer  in  tell- 
ing him  something  new,  the  farmer  has  also  helped  the  agricultural 
professor,  and  the  practical  man  and  the  theoretical  man  have  been 
brought  a  little  closer  together. 

This  year  our  company  ran  trains  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  about  4,000  miles  in  all.  Those  trains  made 
120  stops.  They  are  all  advertised  ahead  of  time,  and  farmers  have 
driven  In  as  far  as  50  miles  in  order  to  be  present  when  the  train 
makes  a  stop.  The  train  stops  from  one  to  three  hours  at  a  station, 
depending  on  the  attendance.  There  were  nearly  75,000  people 
that  went  through,  those  trains,  saw  the  different  appliances  and 
heard  the  different  lecturers.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  peo- 
ple have  not  been  able  heretofore  to  go  to  Farmers'  Institutes  or  to 
Agricultural  Colleges.  So  the  demonstration  train  brought  the  most 
scientific  Instruction  of  the  college  professors  and  instructors  right 
home  to  75,000  people  near  where  they  were  living. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  something  about  the  character  of  the 
train,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  last  train  we  ran  In  North  Dakota, 
which  was  quite  a  complete  train.  There  were  13  cars  In  all,  9  of 
which  were  devoted  to  exhibits  and  lectures;  4  cars  were  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  22  lecturers  and  instructors  who  accompanied 
the  train.  AVe  had  22  speakers  on  that  train.  One  car  was  devoted 
to  poultry,  one  to  sheep  and  swine  and  one  to  horses  and  cattle, 
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and  in  each  car  were  specimens  of  the  best  breeds  adapted  to  North 
Dakota  conditions.  One  car  was  devoted  to  dairjing  and  veterinary 
work,  in  which  the  most  improved  machinery  and  apparatus  was 
shown;  another  car  was  devoted  entirely  to  soils  and  still  another 
to  good  seed,  which  as  you  know  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects before  the  western  farmer  today.  One  car  was  devoted  to 
chemistry  and  pure  foods;  another  to  horticulture.  But  one  of  the 
cars  and  perhaps  the  car  that  attracted  the  most  attention  in  the 
train  was  that  devoted  to  home  economics.  This  car  was  crowded 
all  the  time  with  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  they  were  tre- 
mendously interested  in  all  the  home  labor-saving  devices,  and  all 
the  exhibits,  which  were  explained  fully  by  three  lady  professors 
from  the  Agricultural  College.  I  have  felt,  and  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  to  try  to  make  the  farm  home  more  convenient, 
more  cozy,  and  more  comfortable  is  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  getting  people  satisfied  to  live  in  the  country.  So  we  felt 
that  having  this  car  showing  home  economics,  was  really  one  of 
the  great  features.  It  was  the  first  year  that  we  had  so  complete 
an  exhibit  of  that  part  of  farm  life. 

Another  form  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  and  in  which 
it  is  co-operating  with  business  men  and  others  all  over  the  country 
in  trying  to  get  people  to  live  on  the  land,  is  what  we  call  our  Immi- 
gration Department.  We  in  common  with  other  large  railroads 
have  quite  a  large  staff  of  men  known  as  Immigration  Agents,  who 
are  endea^'oring  to  attract  people  to  live  in  the  country  districts  in 
the  states  through  which  our  particular  railroad  runs.  Last  year 
that  department  distributed  over  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
literature  through  the  different  states,  east  and  south  of  our  tier  of 
states,  and  they  received  nearly  50,000  letters  of  inquiry  about  our 
particular  country  and  about  the  land  in  it.  And  that  department 
aims  to  make  itself  a  link  between  the  horaeseekers  either  in  the 
city  or  some  congested  country  district  further  east  and  the  regions 
west  and  northwest  where  there  is  so  much  room  and  where  the 
land  owner  wants  to  meet  the  land  seeker. 

The  business  man  does  a  great  deal,  as  you  know,  to  push  his 
business.  The  wholesale  house  will  have  20  or  30  traveling  men 
who  are  out  all  over  the  country  trying  to  expand  its  particular 
business.  Now,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  some  of  these  great  states  and  some  of  these  great  cities  who 
are  so  Interested  in  building  up  their  country  and  in  producing  a 
better  economic  system  if  they  should  do  a  little  work  just  as  a  man 
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does  in  business  life.  Suppose  each  state  or  each  great  city  or  each 
county  should  see  fit  to  have  one  or  more  men  who  would  go  around 
and  work  and  advertise  that  they  would  like  to  get  people  out  of 
the  crowded  districts  either  in  the  country  or  city  and  into  the 
country  where  they  are  needed  and  where  in  the  long  run  they 
could  get  a  more  wholesome  life,  wouldn't  it  do  good  and  wouldn't 
it  do  more  good  than  the  railroads  can  do  or  even  your  organiza- 
tion can  do  with  all  the  work  we  do?  Because  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly  say  we  are  doing  it  for  a  selfish  purpose,  and  no  doubt  we 
are?  We  are  doing  it  because  we  want  more  people  to  live  along 
our  line  and  we  want  more  crops  raised.  You  bankers  want  more 
deposits  and  the  business  men  want  more  business.  If  the  state 
would  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  and  the  efforts  of  the 
banks  and  the  efforts  of  the  Commercial  Clubs  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  And  if  the  states  would  establish,  just  as  Canada  has 
done,  agencies  under  the  name  and  the  flag  of  the  state  in  some  of 
the  crowded  districts — you  go  into  Buffalo  or  New  York  or  Roch- 
ester or  Pittsburgh  or  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  you  may  find 
a  Canadian  Land  Office  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  but 
you  will  find  no  American  land  office,  no  North  Dakota  land  office 
or  no  Texas  land  office. 

If  the  states  would  supplement  the  work  of  the  railroad  and 
spend  a  little  of  their  money  in  trying  to  get  business  for  the  state 
and  business  for  their  counties,  in  the  long  run  I  believe  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  good  in  upbuilding  the  United  States  and  in 
perhaps  curing  some  of  the  ills  that  grow  from  too  much  congestion 
in  the  cities  than  some  of  the  nostrums  or  patent  medicine  doc- 
trines that  our  politicians  are  putting  forth  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties during  the  last  year  or  two. 

We  all  know  that  talking  to  the  man  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
sending  a  pamphlet  or  writing  a  letter.  So  if  the  representative  of 
the  stp.te  can  do  just  what  the  representative  of  the  railroad  is 
doing  today, — our  man  goes  down  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
goes  out  into  the  country  and  finds  some  one  who  has  got  a  small 
farm  and  a  lot  of  boys  and  he  wants  his  boys  to  go  somewhere  else; 
— if  he  can  talk  to  him  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  all 
the  literature  we  can  send  him.  The  same  thing  would  be  true 
about  the  states.  In  other  words  we  need  "more  apostles  and  less 
epistles." 

There  is  another  form  of  activity  where  the  railroad  is  trying  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  with  the  progressive  men  in  the  state 
and  that  is  through  the  work  and  activities  of  the  so-called  agri- 
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cultural  experts.  Our  company  has  two  of  those.  You  probably 
know  both  of  them,  Prof.  Shaw  and  Prof.  Willard.  They  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  we  think  in  making  suggestions  and  answering 
questions  and  in  helping  in  every  way  they  can  this  propaganda  of 
trying  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  do  better  work. 

I  have  felt  that  there  was  a  little  danger  In  this,  that  we  wanted 
to  be  careful  and  not  make  the  farmer  feel  that  we  are  criticising 
him  or  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  his  work.  And  we  have  tried 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  through  suggestion  to  point  the  way  and 
then  say,  "You  are  a  free  American  citizen,  now  you  do  the  rest." 
We  don't  want  to  make  them  feel  that  the  state  or  the  railroad  or 
the  bankers  or  the  Commercial  Clubs  are  really  going  to  do  their 
work,  because  we  can't.  We  can't  do  it  as  well  as  they  can, 
but  we  do  want  to  help  them  by  pointing  out  the  ways  and  means 
where  they  can  find  better  knowledge  and  more  knowledge  about 
the  things  that  will  help  them  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  our  men,  Mr.  Willard,  has  tried  an  experiment  in  North- 
ern Minnnesota  this  year  of  going  right  to  the  man's  farm  and  talk- 
ing to  him  face  to  face  and  asking  him  what  his  difficulties  were; 
when  he  told  him  he  would  say,  "Now,  I  would  suggest  you  do  so 
and  so  or  that  you  ask  Dean  Woods,  he  can  help  you  about  that,  or 
if  you  go  to  some  one  else  he  will  show  you  a  way  out  of  it."  And 
it  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  It  has  aroused  the  personal  interest 
of  that  man  on  the  farm  and  set  him  to  thinking  more  than  if  he 
even  went  to  one  of  our  demonstration  trains  or  if  he  went  to  the 
Farmers'  Institutes.  Just  one  other  step  in  trying  to  arouse  his 
interest  and  his  responsibility  to  the  whole  public  in  making  the 
best  use  of  his  land. 

This  is  all  very  good,  this  work  that  the  railroads  have  done  of 
trying  to  make  farm  life  pleasant  and  more  successful  and  I  think 
some  good  results  have  been  produced  and  I  think  they  are  going 
to  be  cumulative. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  situation  that  is  very  impor- 
tant and  that  is  somewhat  personal  to  the  business  that  I  am  in. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  increased  success  in  agriculture,  increased 
success  in  manufacturing,  merchandising  and  so  forth,  there  must 
be  increased  success  in  transiwrtation  because  one  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  other.  And  this  same  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
co-operation  that  some  of  the  so-called  large  interests  are  showing 
in  trying  to  help  build  up  and  develop  the  country,  should  be  shown 
to  some  of  those  same  large  interests  and  particularly  to  the  trans- 
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portation  interests  of  this  country.  Because  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years, 
whether  that  policy  is  right  or  wrong,  has  had  the  result  of  cur- 
tailing and  repressing  the  railroad  development  so  that  taken  as  a 
whole  there  will  not  be  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  transportation, 
when  we  come,  as  we  are  now  coming,  to  a  great  uplift  in  the  total 
volume  of  transactions  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  and  some  of  the  railroad  commissions 
are  now  beginniflg  to  wake  up  to  this  fact  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
was  a  little  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  railroad 
owner.  However,  the  great  big  crops  we  are  having  all  over  the 
United  States  this  year  and  the  natural  higher  level  of  business  that 
we  are  on,  for  we  are  on  a  much  higher  level  than  we  have  ever 
been  before  in  the  total  number  of  transactions,  will  bring  home 
forcibly  to  this  country  the  fact  that  the  railroad  owners  and  man- 
agers, hard  as  they  have  worked,  have  not  been  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  for  this  tremendous  uplift  of  business  that  we 
may  meet.  Naturally  they  have  all  worked  hard  but  for  the  ten 
m.onths  ending  April  30th,  1912,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  increased  $32,000,000,  showing  that  although  we 
are  talking  about  depressed  business  the  gross  transactions  were 
on  the  upgrade  and  they  are  going  to  go  much  higher.  But  in  those 
same  ten  months  although  the  gross  earnings  increased  $32,000,000, 
the  net  earnings  decreased  more  than  $10,000,000,  wMch  is  not  a 
very  encouraging  thing  when  you  want  to  get  new  money  for  your 
railroad.  The  reason  for  it  of  course  is  that  wages  are  going  up 
all  the  time,  taxes  are  going  up  all  the  time,  the  public  very  natur- 
ally and  very  properly  wants  better  service,  and  the  railroad  owner 
tries  to  give  it.  But  while  all  those  things  are  going  up  the  rates 
that  the  railroads  charge  are  either  going  down  or  they  are  station- 
ary, and  the  result  is  it  is  constantly  more  and  more  difficult  to  sell 
railroad  securities  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  to  the  extent 
that  your  interest  charges  go  up  on  your  bonds  just  to  that  extent 
in  the  long  run  there  is  a  greater  burden  on  the  transportation 
business  of  the  country,  and  eventually  if  the  people  want  the  rail- 
road service  that  higher  rate  must  be  paid  by  them. 

The  American  people  can,  of  course,  have  any  kind  of  railroads 
they  want;  they  are  powerful  enough;  they  can  have  them  owned 
by  private  individuals  or  they  can  have  the  Government  own  them, 
and  it  is  becoming  their  problem  rather  than  the  problem  of  the 
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owners  and  they  should  think  about  It  because  if  the  transportation 
system  of  this  country  as  a  whole  Is  not  adequate  to  do  all  of  the 
business,  why  all  business  is  going  to  be  checked  somewhat. 

I  mention  this  because  you  gentlemen  touch  the  public  In  a  great 
many  directions  in  your  dally  life.  No  doubt  many  of  you  doubt 
all  this  but  it  is  a  great  big  question. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale,  who  was  head  of  the  Railroad  Securi- 
ties Commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Taft  more  than  a  year  ago  made 
a  very  illuminating  report.  On  that  Commission  there  was  not 
a  single  railroad  man.  There  was  one  man  who  Is  now  in  President 
Taft's  cabinet  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Strauss  who  was  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
cabinet,  Mr.  Meyer  now  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Mr.  Hadley  and  Mr.  Judson  of  St.  Louis — no  railroad  people  on  it. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  that  report  which  will  be  interesting  to 
you,  I  think,  as  bankers.  Mr.  Hadley  says  among  other  things, 
"There  was  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  banking  authorities  in 
most  of  the  states  were  directed  toward  getting  the  discount  rates 
as  low  as  possible.  The  bank  commissioners  in  those  days  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  merchants  who  wanted  loans. 
They  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  safeguard  the  stockholders  and 
creditors  of  the  bank.  Those  were  the  days  of  wildcat  banking. 
The  country  has  passed  beyond  that  period — not  solely  or  primarily 
because  it  obtained  a  national  banking  law,  but  because  it  admin- 
istered that  law  with  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  stockholders 
and  creditors  of  the  bank  as  well  as  its  customers.  We  have  not  devel- 
oped our  ideas  of  ra.ilroad  management  as  far  as  we  have  devel- 
oped our  ideas  of  bank  management.  The  subject  is  a  more  complex 
one.  The  apparent  conflict  of  interests  between  the  management  and 
the  customers  is  greater  with  a  railroad  than  with  a  bank.  As  a  result 
of  this  misunderstanding  the  necessary  development  of  railroad  facili- 
ties is  now  endangered  by  the  reluctance  of  investors  to  purchase 
new  issues  of  railroad  securities  in  the  amounts  required.  This  reluc- 
tance is  likely  to  continue  until  the  American  public  understands 
the  essential  community  of  interest  between  the  shipper  and  the 
investor,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  protect  the  one  by  taking 
av/ay  the  rewards  of  good  management  from  the  other.  As  our 
population  grows  denser  we  shall  need  more  and  more  to  approxi- 
mate European  standards  of  construction  by  the  increased  amount 
of  double  track,  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  the  development 
of  station  facilities,  both  for  passengers  and  for  freight,  and  many 
other  improvements  scarcely  less   fundamental.     Neither  the  rate 
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of  return  actually  received  on  the  par  value  of  American  railroad 
bonds  and  stocks  today,  nor  the  security  which  can  be  offered  for 
additional  railroad  investments  in  the  future,  will  make  it  easy 
to  raise  the  needed  amount  of  capital.  The  ratio  of  interest  and 
dividends  to  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  of  American  railroads 
is  not  quite  four  and  a  half  per  cent  in  each  case.  The  average 
ratio  of  dividends  to  the  capital  of  national  banks  is  between  ten 
and  eleven  per  cent." 

That  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  that  Commission  after  a 
year's  careful  investigation  and  taking  testimony  from  all  kinds  of 
people.  And  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  it  is  time  for  thougbtful 
men,  for  bankers  and  everybody  else  to  consider  the  importance  of 
that  suggestion. 

The  railroads  have  done  tremenduous  work,  or  the  railroad 
owners  have,  v.'hen  you  realize  that  in  1850  there  were  9,021  miles 
of  railroad  in  this  country  and  in  1910  there  were  240,831  miles, 
practically  all  built  in  60  years. 

To  sliow  you  briefly  what  the  railroad  is  doing,  there  are  90,- 
000,000  people  in  the  United  States  and  240,000  miles  of  railway, 
so  that  every  mile  of  railway  meets  the  needs  of  about  375  persons. 
The  capitalization  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$60,000  a  mile.  So  that  the  railroad  owner  has  made  an  investment 
of  about  $60,000  for  every  375  people,  or  about  $160  needed  for 
each  person.  The  net  dividends  paid  in  1910,  after  meeting  taxes, 
interest  and  expenses,  averaged  $1,220  a  mile.  As  one  mile  serves 
375  persons  this  is  an  average  dividend  of  about  $3.26  per  person 
or  something  less  than  one  cent  a  day.  So  it  is  not  a  very  heavy 
charge. 

Mr.  Prouty  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Intei'state  Commerce 
Commission.  He  is  Chairman  1  think  now  and  he  has  not  been 
classed  as  favorable  on  the  whole  to  railroads,  although  he  believes 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  railroad  problem.  He  said  recently, 
"Every  intelligent  man  knows  and  must  feel,  tliat  it  would  be  rank 
injustice  to  require  railroad  investment  to  earn  less  than  other 
Investments  of  the  same  grade.  Every  intelligent  man  must  know 
that  to  force  down  railway  charges  below  a  fairly  remunerative 
point  would  so  impair  the  credit  of  our  railways  as  to  prevent  them 
from  properly  discharging  their  functions  as  public  servants.  When 
honesty  and  public  interest  combine  to  secure  to  our  railroads  rates 
which  are  fairly  compensatory,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  privilege 
will  ever  be  denied.    If  the  time  does  come  when  railroad  property 
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is  sacrificed  to  popular  clamor,  wlien  the  public  demands  its  con- 
fiscation and  the  regulating  tribunal  concedes  that  demand,  no 
property  will  be  of  mucb  value.  The  day  will  have  come  when  the 
obligation  of  private  rights  is  no  longer  observed." 

This  is  very  significant  and  of  course  true,  because  without 
gXDod  railroad  property  our  farms  are  not  going  to  be  good,  our  job- 
bing houses  are  net  going  to  be  good  and  business  is  going  to  be 
choked. 

Again,  "If  the  business  of  this  country  is  to  develop  the  rail- 
ways must  develop  also.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  railways  must 
add  materially  to  their  facilities,  must  buy  cars  and  better  equip- 
ment. WTiere  is  the  m-oney  with  which  to  do  these  things  coming 
from?  It  must  come  from  the  same  source  it  did  in  the  first  place 
— from  private  investment.  Therefore,  the  railways  must  make 
sufficient  money  both  for  the  paying  of  their  current  expenses  and 
for  a  profit  to  their  stockholders,  to  whom  v/e  look  for  the  invest- 
ment." 

That  sounds  as  if  I  might  have  said  it,  but  that  is  Prouty  again. 
So  there  is  one  of  tbe  leading  members  of  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion believing,  just  as  a  great  many  railroad  presidents  are,  that 
we  are  in  quite  a  serious  condition  in  the  way  of  providing  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  great  uplift  in  business. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  sober,  second  thought  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  In  the  long  run  treat  the  railroads  fairly,  just  as 
they  treat  other  interests  fairly,  but  unconsciously  the  attitude 
of  the  public,  perhaps  through  negligence,  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  produced  a  condition  which  has  checked  railroad  development 
so  that  we  may  confront  in  these  United  States  this  autumn  and 
winter  a  very  serious  condition  that  will  do  some  harm,  but  it  may 
do  good  in  another  waj^  in  pointing  out  to  the  people  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  great  question. 

Commercial  customs  change  somewhat.  You  know  how  the  bank- 
ing business  has  changed  better  than  I  do  of  course.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  so-called  rebate  system  was  in  vogue  on  the  railroads  and 
things  that  we  considered  all  right  10,  15  or  20  years  ago  are  now- 
considered  commercially  wrong  or  even  are  made  misdemeanors  by 
law.  Rebate  is  gone.  V/ildcat  financing  is  being  frowned  upon 
and  certain  abuses  in  the  railroad  have  been  corrected.  There  is 
one  great  abuse  in  railroad  business,  a  reality  to  us  today,  that 
public  opinion  must  in  time  frown  upon  and  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  to  this  northwest  with  its  magnificent  crop  today,  and  that 
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is  the  misuse  of  the  cars.  If  you  or  I  should  go  to  a  man's  ware- 
house and  take  up  3,000  cubic  feet  of  his  '.varehouse  wifhout  pay- 
ing him  anything  for  it  why  you  would  all  say  that  was  unfair  and 
improper  and  practically  taking  property  witliout  due  compensa- 
tion. And  yet  every  day  all  over  these  "United  States  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  storage  space  in  a  freight  car  is  taken  by  the  consignor  or 
by  the  consignee  without  paying  anything  for  it,  and  to  that  extent 
the  man  who  makes  the  misuse  of  that  freight  car  is  taking  some- 
thing away  from  the  owner  of  the  car,  the  railway.  But  worse 
than  that,  "he  is  depriving  the  next  man  who  wants  the  car  of  his 
right  to  get  it  as  quickly  as  he  should  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  giving  every  railroad  manager  in  this  country  the  greatest 
concern  now  to  try  to  get  every  country  shipper  and  every  city 
shipper  to  load  and  unload  every  car  just  as  promptly  as  he  can. 
I  want  to  urge  you  gentlemen,  so  far  as  you  have  contact  with  ship- 
pers and  receivers  of  freight,  that  you  point  out  to  them  that  they  are 
committing  what  you  may  call  a  commercial  misdemeanor  if  they 
use  car  space  one  moment  longer  than  it  is  necessary  because  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  need  every  car  they 
have  got  this  year,  they  are  going  to  need  to  have  it  loaded  as 
promptly  as  they  can  and  unloaded  as  promptly  as  they  can.  The 
railroads  can  move  a  great  many  more  cars  to  the  great  terminals 
of  the  country  than  can  be  handled  promptly  in  those  terminals,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  get  things  handled  this  fall  all  over  this  coun- 
try is  for  shipper  and  receiver  alike  to  co-operate  and  load  and 
unload  every  car  right  away.  Take  the  one  railroad  that  I  repre- 
sent. "We  have  25,000  box  cars,  we  will  say.  Suppose  those  cars  are 
held  by  shipper  or  receiver  one  day  longer  than  they  should.  There 
are  25,000  car  days  gone.  That  is  money  lost,  never  can  get  it 
back.  If  it  is  saved  it  makes  it  that  much  easier  for  us  to  get  those 
25,000  car  days  used  cut  in  Dakota  and  everywhere  else  to  move 
this  great  crop  and  to  help  the  farmer  now  that  he  has  got  a  good 
crop,  to  send  it  to  the  market  and  get  his  money  for  it.  Yon  all 
know,  probably,  from  the  press,  that  wheat  from  Canada  now  mov- 
ing, was  harvested  last  autumn.  Why?  Because  there  was  such 
a  tremendous  uplift  in  the  growth  of  that  country.  There  was 
more  grain  raised  than  the  railroad  could  possibly  take  to  market 
promptly.  Now,  we  don't  want,  after  the  farmer  has  been  fortun- 
nate  enough  through  his  own  efforts  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Providence  to  get  a  crop,  not  to  be  able  to  get  it  to  market  for 
him  in  a  reasonable  time.    The  merchant  can  help,  the  manufac- 
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turer  can  help  and  everyone  can  help  the  railroad  by  pointing  out 
that  it  not  only  hurts  the  railroad  to  use  the  railroad  property  for 
storage  but  it  hurts  the  farmer  and  everybody  else. 

Co  operation  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  the  association  of  a 
number  of  persons  for  their  common  benefit.  We  are  all  trying  to 
co-operate  for  the  benefit  right  now  of  improving  agricultural  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  a  great  work,  but  that  co-operation  must  go  fur- 
ther, it  must  be  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  You  must  have  a 
little  co-operation  with  the  transportation  interests,  a  little  belpfui 
spirit  for  the  bank  and  for  everybody  and  in  that  way  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  we  can  go  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  particu- 
larly west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  we  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  start  out  to  our  great  destiny.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  appreciate  Mr.  Elliott's  taking  his  time  to 
come  here  to  make  this  address.  The  next  number  on  our  pro- 
gram is  The  Consolidated  Rural  School,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Phillips. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.   E.   M.    Phillips,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 
for  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  this  meeting.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  for  then  I  should  have 
finished  what  I  had  to  saj'.  The  time  is  limited  and  I  can  assure 
you  I  am  going  to  finish  at  12  o'clock  because  Mr.  Chapman  has 
told  me  I  had  to. 

With  reference  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  am  a  little 
in  the  situation  of  the  darkey  murderer  who  v/as  on  the  gal- 
lows. The  sheriff  said  to  him,  "Sam,  is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  say  before  I  push  you  off?"  And  the  darkey  said,  "Yes  sah, 
I  jes  like  to  say  one  thing,  this  hyer's  gwine  to  be  a  mighty  good 
lesson  to  me."    The  next  time  I  shall  prepare  my  paper. 

I  presume  the  best  place  to  start  the  discussion  of  consolidation 
is  with  the  problem  that  has  presented  consolidation  and  that  is 
the  gathering  together  of  the  children  from  a  scattered  community 
to  a  central  school.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  it,  that  although  the  rural  school  has  for  a  century  been  recog- 
nized as  rather  a  weak  a.gency  for  the  education  of  children,  yet 
it  was  not  until  1869,  down  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Cooley,  conceived  the  notion  that  it  was  entirely 
possible  (this  v/as  a  marvelous  invention,  rivaling  those  of  Edison) 
to  carry  children  a  distance  that  they  could  not  walk.  I  am  glad 
it  was  a  schoolmaster  that  invented  that  instead  of  a  banker. 
They  do  think  of  some  things  that  the  rest  of  us  don't  think  of. 
So  transportation  was  found  there  to  be  entirely  feasible.  There 
was  no  reason  why  conveyances  of  some  kind  could  not  be  con- 
trived for  bringing  children  together  in  larger  numbers  than  could 
walk  and  that  by  doing  that,  there  v/as  the  possibility  of  securing 
a  better  central  school.  That  was  the  whole  idea  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  up  to  within  very  recent  years.  In  fact  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Minnesota,  and 
myself,  made  a  trip  into  Indiana  just  a  year  ago  to  investigate  con- 
ditions there. 

Now,  consolidation  has  been  in  progress  in  Indiana  for  over 
20  years  but  it  v/as  the  rarest  thing  to  find  that  in  the  consolidated 
schools  of  Indiana  any  serious  attention  had  been  given  to  any  spe- 
cial function  of  this  school.     It  was  conceived  to  be  just  a  better 
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type  of  the  old  time  school.  It  was  a  place  where  they  could  grade 
the  children,  where  they  could  have  a  teacher  adapted  to  primary 
work  in  one  room,  a  teacher  adapted  to  8th  grade  work  in  another 
room  and  another  specially  trained  teacher  for  high  school  work  in 
another  room.  It  is  just  the  old  type  of  school,  and  it  is  today, 
except  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Indiana  has  been  wak- 
ing up  to  this  problem  and  will  make  of  this  school  a  district 
school. 

About  12  years  ago  a  movement  was  begun  in  the  state  of  Minn- 
esota for  bringing  our  schools  together  into  a  type  of  school  called 
the  consolidated  school.  Under  the  old  law,  within  11  years  there 
v>-ere  just  nine  such'  consolidations  accomplished.  There  was  no 
lessening  of  the  effort  to  bring  this  about.  People  conceived  that 
if  the  country  was  to  have  as  good  a  school  for  its  children  as  we 
were  to  have  in  our  villages  and  cities  there  must  be  a  larger 
school  unit.  Nobody  questioned  that.  With  all  the  effort  of  all 
the  persons  interested  in  this,  just  9  consolidations  were  accom- 
plished in  11  years. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  known  as  the  Hohiiberg  Act.  This  law  provided  that  in 
voting  upon  consolidation  (and  I  wish  this  point  might  be  noted 
because  I  think  this  is  the  vital  thing  in  the  whole  business)  the 
vote  should  not  be  limited  by  old  district  boundaries  but  rather 
the  entire  district  involved  in  the  proposed  consolidation  should 
vote  as  a  unit  for  this  movement.  The  idea  being  this,  that  we 
are  not  to  decide  what  kind  of  school  will  be  best  by  letting  any 
one  little  arbitrary  corporation  settle  that  matter;  it  shall  be  set- 
tled by  the  larger  interests  and  the  larger  intelligence  of  the  larger 
unit.  I  believe  that  accounts  for  the  fact,  more  than  anj'thing 
else,  that  since  the  Holmberg  Act  went  into  effect  the  21st  of  last 
April,  there  have  been  accomplished  in  Minnesota  something  over 
50  consolidations.     Nine  in  11  years  as  against  50  in  one  year. 

There  is  anotlier  provision  of  this  Act  that  has  been  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  bringing  about  consolidation.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  state  aid  concerning  consolidation.  Now,  Minnesota  has 
committed  itself  to  the  system  of  state  aid  for  its  schools.  It  has 
worked  admirably.  Nobody  can  question  it.  But  in  passing,  and 
I  think  with  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  other  states  who 
have  looked  into  the  thing,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Minnesota's 
high  school  system,  the  system  that  has  been  built  up,  is  a  little 
bit  more  substantial  and  has  accomplished  a  little  bit  more  for  the 
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good  of  the  cliildren  who  have  been  there  than  the  system  of  any 
other  state.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  state  aid  and  what  goes 
with  that  naturally,  state  inspection.  So  we  undertook  this  same 
thing  with  reference  to  our  consolidated  schools,  and  this  Holm- 
berg  Act  provides  that  a  consolidated  school  containing  two  rooms 
and  two  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  state  aid  of  $750. 
If  they  have  three  teachers,  an  annual  state  aid  of  $1000.  If  they 
have  four  or  more  teachers,  an  annual  state  aid  of  $1500.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  law  provides  a  building  aid  to  the  extent  of  a  max- 
imum of  $1500. 

May  I  say  just  a  word  about  the  purpose?  The  annual  aid  for 
consolidated  schools  is  designed  to  just  about  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting children  from  their  homes  to  the  school-house.  Now, 
sometimes  in  our  experience  it  has  done  that  and  sometimes  it  has 
more  than  done  it  and  sometimes  it  has  failed  to  do  it.  But  that 
was  the  purpose  of  that  aid.  The  building  aid  was  just  about  the 
difference  in  cost  between  modern  conveniences  in  the  school 
building  in  the  open  country  where  they  have  no  water  pressure 
or  sewage,  and  in  the  city  where  they  have.  In  a  word,  then,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  state  aid  is  not  to  treat  the  farming  com- 
munity as  paupers,  they  are  as  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children  as  we  are  who  live  in  villages,  but  to 
place  them  on  just  exactly  the  same  footing  in  the  education  of 
their  children  in  the  best  type  of  schools  as  those  are  who  live  in 
the  cities. 

If  we  transport  the  children  to  the  central  school  at  state 
expense  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  central  school  should  not 
exist.  If  we  provide  the  money  to  pay  the  difference  in  cost  of 
modern  conveniences  in  the  country  and  in  the  village  or  city, 
tjien  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  living  in  the  country  can- 
not have  those  conveniences.  We  are  requiring  in  consolidating 
schools  that  the  buildings  shall  be  of  a  certain  type,  not  a  fixed 
type  at  all,  but  there  must  be  certain  typical  features  embodied  in 
all  these  buildings.  For  instance,  they  are  required  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  flush  closets.  V^'^hy  not?  Is  what  is  good  for  the  children 
of  our  people  living  in  towns  too  good  for  those  people  who  live  in 
the  country?  They  are  required  to  have  a  form  of  bubble  drinking 
fountain,  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain — an  essential  thing.  I  can- 
not stop  to  discuss  why.  But  we  just  pick  out  those  things  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  important  with  reference  to  the  health 
of  the  children.     They  are  required  also  to  put  in  a  central  heat- 
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ing  plant.  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  old  type  of  country 
school  that  we  attended,  with  the  box  stove  in  the  hall,  and  the 
fello%v  who  sat  next  to  it  freezing  on  one  side  and  roasting  on  the 
other,  always  cold  on  a  cold  day  and  always  hot  on  a  hot  day,  we 
will  understand  why  the  State  Department  in  establishing  a  bet- 
ter class  of  school  insisted  that  there  should  be  an  effective  cen- 
tral heating  plant.  It  must  be  there  if  the  conditions  are  to  be 
favorable  for  the  children  to  do  their  work.  We  have  also  required 
that  in  the  larger  type  of  buildings  there  should  be  just  as  effec- 
tive ventilation  as  we  require  in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  or  any 
village  or  city  in  Minnesota  or  any  other  state.  Why  not?  If 
effective  ventilation  is  important  to  the  health  of  our  children  in 
the  cities,  it  is  equally  important  to  the  health  of  the  country 
children. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  side  of  this  proposition.  We  have 
tried  to  give  the  children  of  the  country  districts  through  these 
schools  just  as  good  an  opportunity  on  the  academic  side  and  on 
the  health  side  as  they  have  in  the  schools  of  our  villages  and 
cities.  Indeed  we  have  tried  to  make  this  school-house  just  as 
attractive  to  the  child,  a  place  that  will  appeal  to  him  as  a  good 
place  to  be  just  as  much  as  we  are  doing  that  for  our  children  in 
the  villages  and  cities. 

But  there  is  the  other  side,  we  have  established  a  little  bit 
higher  standard  for  the  teacher  in  those  schools  than  is  required 
in  the  grade  schools  of  Minnesota.  It  ought  to  be  so.  The  teacher 
who  goes  out  into  the  country  districts  to  handle  these  special 
problems  needs  to  be  splendidly  trained.  The  fact  is,  to  be  frank 
about  it,  the  greatest  worrying  we  are  doing  today  is  to  find  effi- 
cient heads  for  those  consolidated  schools.  If  there  is  anything 
that  you  can  do  that  will  help  us  in  this  direction  in  Minnesota  we 
want  you  to  help,  and  you  people  in  other  states,  everything  that 
you  can  do  that  will  provide  better  training  for  teachers  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  school  conditions.  We  have 
insisted  that  the  principal  of  such  a  school  must  be  a  man  who 
has  been  specially  trained  for  this  kind  of  work.  We  prefer  that 
he  be  a  married  man,  a  man  who  goes  into  the  community  to  live 
as  one  of  them  and  one  with  them.  We  prefer  he  should  be  a  man 
who  has  grown  up  on  the  farm  because  that  is  the  only  way  he  will 
ever  know  farm  problems.  We  prefer  he  should  be  a  man  of 
rather  extensive  teaching  experience,  a  man  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  organization  of  a  school  system  and  does  not  go 
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into  the  work  as  a  stranser.  We  want,  if  possible,  to  have  this 
man  splendidly  housed  in  the  community.  And  you  may  be  inter- 
ested, some  of  you,  in  knowing  that  in  two  of  the  places  where 
consolidation  has  been  effected  during  the  last  year  they  are  put- 
ting up  principal's  homes  and  we  have  insisted  that  there  should 
be  a  tract  of  land  connected  with  the  school  center  that  can  be 
used  for — well  I  am  afraid  to  say  a  word  because  Dean  Woods  is 
here  and  he  might  probably  correct  me  for  it.  I  know  what  I 
want.  We  want  to  use  this  tract  of  land  as  a  kind  of  agricultural 
laboratory,  a  place  where  we  can  go,  just  as  you  and  I  used  to  go  to 
laboratories  in  the  class  recitations  in  physics  and  verified  some 
of  the  laws,  in  order  that  we  might  understand  the  problem  better. 
It  is  not  an  experimental  plot,  it  is  a  plot  where  some  problems 
can  be  worked  out.  Sometimes  this  tract  of  land  has  been  pur- 
chased to  the  extent  of  G  or  8  acres.  We  rather  prefer  it  to  be  a 
little  smaller  than  that  because  it  is  likely  to  lie  neglected. 

One  thing  that  we  are  insisting  upon  is  that  the  principal  of 
such  a  school  shall  see  that  this  tract  of  land  these  students  keep 
shall  be  kept  in  a  little  bit  better  condition  agriculturally  than 
that  of  any  farmer  in  the  community  can  keep  it;  that  everything 
about  it  shall  be  ideal.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  object  lesson  to 
the  farmers,  that  is  not  the  idea  at  all.  They  know  infinitely  more 
about  farming  than  this  principal  knows.  We  know  that  and  the 
principal  knows  that.  But  we  do  not  want  them  to  come  back 
critically  and  say  this  thing  is  wrong,  you  are  not  handling  this 
right,  you  are  giving  our  youngsters  the  worst  kind  of  instruction. 
But  we  want  it  to  be  an  ideal  plot  of  land  and  we  hope  it  is  going 
to  prove  so.  We  hope  in  these  schools  to  get  very  simple  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  manual  training;  adapted  to  farm 
conditions.  For  if  this  consolidated  school  is  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  if  this  institution  or  consolidated 
school  is  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  Minnesota  it  will  be  because  it  is  a  community  school.  We 
don't  care  what  they  are  doing  in  Lincoln  county  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  situation  up  in  Beltrami  county.  Here  are  radi- 
cally different  conditions.  We  want  the  school  down  at  Lynd  in 
Lyon  county  to  exemplify  in  its  work  conditions  that  exist  in  that 
community  and  help  in  solving  the  problems  of  that  community. 
WTien  we  get  up  into  Tenstrike  in  Beltrami  county,  in  the 
heavy  wooded  country  where  there  are  no  roads,  the  agricultural 
problem  Is  first  of  all  the  clearing  of  the  timber,  the  best  process 
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for  getting  out  stumps,  the  best  way  of  building  roads.  If  you  had 
been  up  there  with  me  last  fall  you  might  have  seen  boys  and 
girls  out  helping  to  try  to  clear  out  stumps.  We  can  show  the  boys 
the  place  to  put  a  charge  of  dynamite  to  get  that  stump  out.  This 
is  the  purpose  in  the  Industrial  work  to  adapt  the  work  in  each 
community  to  the  needs  of  that  community. 

What  is  to  be  the  nature  and  function  of  this  school?  Oh,  I 
can't  say.  A  man  who  is  at  work  all  the  time  gets  a  little  too 
earnest  about  it.  Our  farmers  are  going  to  use  this  school-house 
as  a  gathering  place.  We  are  providing  in  nearly  all  of  them, 
just  as  many  as  we  can,  for  a  room  where  the  farmers  may  come 
and  go  T\ath  their  muddy  boots  and  with  their  pipes  and  discuss 
their  farm  problems.  We  are  trying  to  get  books,  bulletins  and  a 
library  that  will  induce  them  to  come.  But  more  than  that,  we 
hope  through  this  central  agency  to  bring  to  them,  through  the 
extension  department  of  our  University  and  our  College  of  Agri- 
culture, information  that  will  lead  them  to  think  a  little  more 
closely  about  the  farm  problem;  not  that  the  information  that 
comes  will  always  be  absolutely  a.pplicable  to  their  condition,  but  if 
it  stirs  up  thought  and  discussion  they  are  going  to  be  community 
schools.  More  than  this,  they  are  going  to  be  social  schools,  places 
where  the  people  will  get  together  for  social  purposes. 

In  a  word,  we  hope  to  make  these  schoolhouse  buildings  of  con- 
tinual use.  We  don't  want  them  used  six  months  in  the  year  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  but  twelve  months  in  the  year.  A  lot  of 
money  goes  into  them  and  we  want  the  people  to  feel  that  this  is 
their  school,  and  that  they  may  come  to  it  for  any  legitimate  use 
for  which  a  school  building  might  be  used. 

How  is  the  movement  going?  We  have  schools  scattered  all 
over  Minnesota;  they  are  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state,  in  Koochiching  county,  in  Beltrami  county,  in  Roseau  county, 
in  Kittson  county,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  state  in  Carlton 
county,  Pine  county,  Anoka  county,  Kanabec  county  and  Mille  Lac 
county;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in  Winona  county  and 
Goodhue  county  and  then  over  across  the  state  in  Lyon  county. 
Redwood  county  and  Nobles  county,  and  southwest  and  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  schools  are  distributed 
all  over  the  state. 

Problems?  Oh,  plenty  of  them.  We  haven't  begun  to  solve 
them.  They  come  in  thick  and  fast  about  this  time  of  the  year. 
But  we  have  no  problems — and  this  it  seems  to  me  is  the  encour- 
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aging  thing  about  that — we  have  found  no  problems  that  will  not 
yield  to  good  business  management.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
in  the  problem  of  consolidating  our  rural  schools. 

Some  one  said  to  me  awhile  ago,  "How  quickly  is  this  to  be 
accomplished?"'  Why,  no  man  can  answer  that.  No  one  knows. 
But  then  I  feel  sure  that  the  policy  of  bringing  our  small,  isolated, 
helpless,  inferior  country  schools  into  a  larger  unit  is  going  to 
continue  in  Minnesota  until  we  have  taken  care  of  the  last  one  of 
them.  I  expect  and  believe  that  I  shall  see  the  time  when  a  one 
room  school  in  Minnesota  will  be  a  freak  that  people  will  travel 
a  long  way  to  see. 

Nothing  hopeless  about  the  problem  of  transportation.  We  can 
handle  it  anywhere.  And  I  will  say  to  people  who  are  here  from 
other  states  that  if  we  can  handle  it  in  the  worst  sections  of 
Minnesota  you  certainly  can  handle  it  where  you  live.  Trans- 
portation? If  they  can't  get  the  children  to  school  any  other  way 
up  in  the  Rainy  River  region  they  run  a  small  steam  launch  and 
pick  up  the  children  gathered  on  the  river  bank  and  carry  them 
to  school.  Surely  we  can  have  the  better  school  unit  in  the  country 
just  as  quick  as  we  can  get  people  to  see  the  advantage  of  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  education,  of  agitation,  of  the  breaking  down  of  prej- 
udice; when  this  has  been  accomplished  there  is  no  question  about 
the  result. 

We  are  not  at  all  discouraged  in  Minnesota  about  what  is  being 
accomplished  through  the  public  schools.  We  don't  believe  that 
everything  that  connects  itself  with  the  solution  of  rural  life  prob- 
lems has  its  center  in  tlie  country  school.  But  I  believe  that  because 
of  the  discussion  you  have  held  here  today,  and  you  agree  with 
me,  that  perhaps  there  is  nothing  else  that  presents  a  graver  note 
than  an  improvement  of  the  country  school  that  will  teach  the 
children  about  home  and  its  interests.  But  what  do  we  want  to 
do?  Are  we  trying  to  build  up  a  system  by  which  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farms  shall  be  kept  to  the  farm  whether  they  will  or 
not?  No.  No  man  can  induce  me  to  work  for  that.  I  believe 
that  every  boy  and  girl  born  as  an  American  citizen  should  be 
free  to  go  wherever  he  or  she  pleases.  We  do  not  want  a  system 
of  schools  in  the  country  that  will  in  any  way  fetter  the  child's 
ambitions.  That  would  be  absolutely  unfair  and  absolutely  unde- 
sirable. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  the  child  assume  as 
sane  an  attitude  when  he  views  the  problems  of  the  farm  and 
thinks  of  farm  life  as  a  career  as  he  does  wSen  he  is  thinking  of 
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the  village  or  the  city.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  notion  in 
our  teaching  that  children  should  all  be  directed  away  from  the 
farm.  We  don't  hear  that  any  more.  Why  some  people  act  as 
though  they  thought  they  had  made  a  discoverj',  an  absolutely 
new  one  when  they  say  we  have  been  attracting  people  to  the 
cities  all  the  time  and  away  from  the  farms.  That  thing  was  begun 
20  years  ago  by  this  same  schoolmaster  you  are  condemning.  We 
began  a  movement  that  would  encourage  agricultural  instruction. 
The  thing  has  been  helped  marvelously  by  the  efforts  of  outside 
people,  and  you  probably  have  given  it  intelligent  direction.  But 
there  is  the  old  song,  "Going  to  the  dogs."  Not  the  least  bit  of  it. 
We  are  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  picked  up  this  morning  a 
little  quotation  with  which  I  would  like  to  close: 

My  grandpa  views  the  world's  worn  cogs. 

And  says  we're  going  to  the  dogs; 

His  grandad  in  his  house  of  logs, 

Thought  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 

His  grandsire  'midst  the  Flemish  bogs, 

Vowed  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 

The  cave  man  in  his  queer  skin  togs, 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 

But  this  is  what  I  wish  to  state, 

The  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait. 
Mr.  Chapman:  The  next  number  on  our  program  is  really  one 
of  the  most  important  on  the  entire  program,  The  Problems  of  the 
Farm  Home.  Nearly  every  speaker  has  referred  to  the  condi- 
tions of  country  life,  the  home  life  in  the  country,  but  we  are  going 
to  hear  about  it  from  an  authority.  Miss  Frances  P.  Lapham  of 
Caledonia. 
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PROBLEMS   OF   THE   FARM    HOME. 
Miss  Frances   P.   Lspliam,  Caledonia,   Minnesota. 

Wiss  Lapliam:  Incidentally,  perliaps,  for  my  own  introduction  I 
will  state  that  it  is  Miss  Frances  Lapham,  farmer.  Her  vacation 
she  chooses  to  spend  teaching  school.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
spends  on  the  farm  in  a  co-operative  farming  institution,  and  the 
only  one  who  co-operates  with  her  is  her  father.  My  father  wipes 
the  dishes  for  me  and  I  clean  the  barn  for  him;  therefore  we  are 
running  a  co-operative  business.  I  say  this  because  I  feel  as  if  you 
ought  to  know  from  what  standpoint  I  give  my  views,  and  I  will  say 
it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  I 
have  lived  on  a  farm  ever  since. 

They  asked  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  problems  of  farm 
life.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  there  were  problems 
of  the  farm  home.  I  have  never  seen  a  home  yet,  either  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  that  hadn't  its  problems.  The  problems 
which  I  wish  to  discuss,  though,  principally  are  those  that  are 
peculiar  only  to  the  farm  itself. 

The  bankers,  the  railroad  men  and  the  school  men,  I  must  say, 
have  almost  stolen  my  thunder  and  have  left  me  little  to  say.  But 
I  wish  to  bring  forth  one  or  two  points,  and  one  of  them  is  this: 
You  find  that  v.'henever  you  approach  a  farmer  and  wish  to  make 
him  better  his ,  condition,  to  improve  his  method  of  farming  or  to 
improve  his  home  surroundings  the  farmer  shuts  his  eyes  together 
and  looks  at  you  through  the  slits  and  says,  "Maybe  you  know 
more  about  this  than  I  do  and  maybe  you  don't."  And  as  a  usual 
thing  he  is  about  right,  I  may  say.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reason 
why  he  knows  the  situation  possibly  better  than  almost  anybody 
else  is  because  he  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life.  He  came  to  this 
country  50  years  ago  without  one  cent  in  his  pocket;  with  a  family, 
we  hope,  to  anchor  him  to  the  state  of  Minnesota.  He  brought 
with  him  possibly  a  pair  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  schooner.  They 
came  across  the  prairies,  across  the  rivers,  and  at  last  struck 
Minnesota.  The  land  here  was  unfilled,  infested  by  Indians,  with 
danger  from  wild  animals  and  prairie  fires.  The  great  financial  crisis 
of  1857  drove  him  to  the  west.  The  bright  future  of  gold  to  the  far 
west,  at  Pike's  Peak  and  California,  beckoned  him  there.  But  the 
man  who  stopped  in  Minnesota  and  who  stayed  in  Minnesota  was 
the  man  who  at  last  succeeded  and  from  this  man  has  sprung  a 
stock  of  stayers,  of  people  who  stand  by   what   they  start  with. 
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He  and  his  wife  know  very  Tvell  what  it  means  to  take  butter  and 
eggs  25  or  30  miles  to  market  in  a  lumber  v.-agon  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  oxen,  she  sitting  -upon  a  fence  board  lying  across  the  wagon 
box,  without  any  roads  to  speak  of,  carrying  the  basket  of  eggs 
in  her  lap  for  which  she  gets  five  cents  a  dozen  and  her  butter 
for  which  she  gets  five  cents  a  pound.  There  were  few  little 
things  she  could  bring  home,  very  often  she  never  brought  sugar 
or  tea  or  coffee  or  white  flour.  These  things  were  unknown  in 
the  farmer's  home  «f  those  days.  Every  cent  had  to  go  for  some- 
thing that  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  to  mortgage  his  farm 
or  the  little  piece  of  land  he  had  bought  or  gotten  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  might  make  a  few  payments  down  and  per- 
haps give  exorbitant  interest.  This  interest  is  sure  to  come  due 
every  year,  sometimes  twice  a  year.  "»Vhile  the  man  works  days 
and  nights  and  Sundays,  his  hours  of  work  never  less  than  16  to 
20  hours  a  day  and  his  wife  often  more  than  that,  the  mortgage 
has  no  rest;  it  works  nights  and  Sundays.  And  when  the  time 
came,  when  the  chinch  bug  carried  off  his  grain,  the  hog  cholera 
took  his  hogs,  the  blackleg  took  his  cattle,  then  that  mortgage 
was  foreclosed  and  the  man  lost  his  place  and  was  left  homeless. 
The  man  who  stuck  to  it  then  and  held  on  got  another  place  and 
started  anew,  the  man  who  held  out  to  the  end  is  the  man  who 
today  is  the  prosperous  farmer.  But  you  can  see  that  all  of  these 
years  of  struggle,  that  this  fight  against  circumstances,  that  this 
fight  against  the  stubborn  soil,  that  this  fight  against  the  elements 
themselves  has  made  of  him  a  man  of  one  purpose;  that  one  pur- 
pose was  to  get  the  almighty  dollar.  That  dollar  v\^as  slow,  oh  so 
slow  in  coming  and  it  meant  hardships  and  privations  to  him  and 
his  family  to  get  it,  and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  nor 
to  the  luxuries  of  life  that  we  young  people  want  and  look  for,  and 
hope  for.  Consequently  some  of  us  get  dissatisfied  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  home  surrounding  because  father  is  accustomed 
to  his  blue  overalls  and  his  blue  jean  jacket,  that  is  sufficient  for 
him,  with  his  $8  suit  for  Sundays.  His  home  is  all  right  if  the 
fioor  is  painted  or  even  if  it  is  not  painted;  pictures  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  walls  for  this  man  because  his  life,  years  before,  has 
crowded  those  out.  It  has  been  seeking  and  working  for  the  dol- 
lar, and  since  the  dollars  are  coming  easier  each  dollar  must  bring 
another  dollar,  and  that  dollar  buys  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs, 
to  get  more  money  to  buy  more  land,  to  get  more  hogs  to  buy 
more  land,  to  get  more  hogs  and  so  on,  around  and  around,  just 
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the  same  as  you  bankers  do,  exactly.  After  this  Idnd  of  a  raising, 
we  might  say  because  it  was  almost  a  raising  to  the  New  England 
man  who  came  to  this  country  and  started  anew  we  don't  wonder 
he  sometimes  refuses  to  take  what  you  offer  to  Mm.  We  don't 
wonder  that  he  closes  his  eyes  and  looks  at  you  through  the  slits, 
and  looks  suspicious  and  wonders  if  you  are  genuine, — do  you 
mean  that?  what  is  behind  it?  He  has  met  with  the  apple  tree 
agent  who  has  crossed  his  apple  trees  until  the  bill  came  to  $200, 
and  the  note  came  in  the  next  year  and  he  had  to  pay  it  instead 
of  protesting  it.  One  farmer  said  he  only  had  about  $25  worth  of 
buds  left,  and  when  asked  why  he  said  he  guessed  the  bluejays 
mostly  pulled  them  out  so  he  didn't  have  to  pay  his  $200.  But  the 
square  dealing  farmer  had  to  pay  his  $200,  and  he  wonders  if  there 
are  any  apple  trees  in  this  proposition,  lie  is  suspicious. 

I  remember  well  one  time  when  I  plowed  the  ground,  dragged  it 
and  seeded  and  harvested  the  oats,  pitched  the  bundles  myself, 
built  the  stack  and  helped  with  the  threshing  and  finally  loaded 
the  grain  and  took  it  to  market  one  day  and  a  tire  come  off  my 
wagon  wheel  when  I  was  about  half  way  to  market  and  I  had  to 
walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to  borrow  another  wagon;  I  unloaded 
the  oats  into  another  wagon  and  took  it  15  miles  to  market.  I  got 
18  cents  a  bushel  for  them  because  they  were  white  or  else  because 
they  were  yellow,  and  I  don't  know  which.  After  I  had  received 
this  little  sum  of  money,  which  I  had  hoped  would  pay  our  taxes 
and  didn't,  I  started  on  my  ride  home  without  any  dinner.  I  saved 
enough  oats  to  feed  ray  horses  because  I  knew  this,  as  every  good 
farmer  surely  knows,  that  you  have  got  to  take  care  of  j-our  stock 
no  matter  what  you  have  to  stand.  I  believe  this,  that  if  I  had  a 
new  farm  and  had  about  $100  in  my  pocket  or  I  had  $50,  or  perhaps 
less  than  that,  the  first  building  I  should  put  up  on  that  farm  would 
be  a  barn  and  I  would  live  in  the  end  of  the  barn.  I  knew  that 
the  stock  must  be  cared  for,  so  my  horses  had  their  oats  and  I 
went  without  my  dinner.  I  got  home  with  35  cents  more  money 
than  I  would  have  had  if  I  stayed  in  town  and  taken  my  dinner 
there.  I  remember  buying  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  paid  $2.50  for  that 
pair  of  shoes.  I  wore  them  one  day  and  they  all  came  to  pieces. 
I  took  them  back  to  the  storekeeper  and  he  said,  "You  are  pretty 
hard  on  shoes  I  guess."  I  was  just  a  little  girl  then  but  I  under- 
stand what  that  meant,  and  out  of  that  giew  disUust  for  mer- 
chants, or  storekeepers. 
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A  man  lost  a  pair  of  horses;  one  of  them  he  found  and  the 
other  one  couldn't  be  found.  He  had  searched  and  he  had  hired 
men  to  go  out  and  search  for  this  horse,  but  it  couldn't  be  found. 
I  was  a  little  girl  at  that  time  and  knew  the  wilds  of  our  country 
as  well  as  I  knew  our  own  dooryard.  I  knew  where  the  horse  was. 
And  when  he  came  to  father  and  asked  him  about  it  he  said,  "I 
have  never  seen  the  horse,  you  better  ask  the  little  girl;  maybe 
she  has  seen  it."  From  the  description  that  he  gave  I  knew  I  had 
seen  it  in  the  wilds.  And  he  said,  "Well,  if  she  will  bring  that 
horse  to  me  I  will  pay  her  for  it  and  pay  her  well."  Visions  of 
beautiful  things  I  was  going  to  buy  swam  before  my  eyes.  The 
next  morning  I  started  out  on  horseback.  I  rode  all  day.  I  didn't 
have  any  dinner,  either.  I  often  went  without  dinners  out  there. 
At  night  I  came  in  with  a  herd  of  horses  and  this  horse  was  among 
them.  I  got  them  into  the  barnyard  and  that  one  I  caught  and 
tied  him  up.  In  the  morning  father  said,  "Well,  I  can't  spare  the 
time,  but  you  will  have  to  take  it  to  town."  I  had  never  been  in 
town  but  once  before  in  my  life  and  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  about 
going  to  such  a  big  place  as  a  city.  Finally  I  mounted  this  horse 
that  had  never  been  ridden  before,  but  I  didn't  know  it  until  after 
1  had  mounted  it.  I  rode  him  ten  miles  and  found  the  man  who 
owned  the  horse.  He  grasped  the  halter  with  such  eagerness  that 
I  could  see  $5  plainly.  I  thought,  I  will  get  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my 
sister,  I  will  get  some  tea  for  mother,  and  I  will  get  a  new  hat  for 
father.  I  had  a  list  of  things  I  was  going  to  get  out  of  that  $5. 
He  took  out  his  pocketbook,  looked  it  over  carefully  and  I  saw 
rolls  of  greenbacks,  more  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life  before, 
and  finally  he  says,  "I  haven't  got  very  much  change,  here  is  50 
cents."  I  took  the  50  cents,  bought  mother  a  pound  of  tea  and  I 
should  have  had  to  have  walked  home  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
the  neighbors  who  asked  me  to  ride  with  him.  That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  made  me  a  little  suspicious  of  town  people,  don't 
you  see?  That  is,  we  didn't  stand  on  the  same  basis.  They  didn't 
see  things  in  the  same  light  I  did.  Now,  you  will  find  the  farmers 
are  standing  in  somewhat  the  same  position,  possibly.  I  have  out- 
grown much  of  that  nowadays.  Bat  some  of  them  don't  outgrow 
that.     It  still  stays  with  them. 

Now,  the  problem  to  me  is  this:  How  are  we  going  to  reach 
them?  How  are  we  going  to  convince  them  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  is  a  good  thing?  We  have  plenty  of  good  things  we  are 
offering  to  them  constantly.     The  bankers  are  doing  great  things 
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for  them.  The  railroads  are  doing  great  things.  We  have  heard 
this  morning  what  they  are  doing.  We  agree  with  them.  We  be- 
lieve in  that.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  those  who  have  charge 
of  some  of  the  farms  Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  fhis  morning  but  I  know 
this,  that  when  the  young  man  comes  to  the  farmer  and  says,  "We 
want  to  rent  this,  we  will  pay  you  so  much  an  acre,  we  ask  you 
to  till  it  as  we  want  it  tilled  and  you  may  have  all  of  the  outcome 
of  it;  the  railway  is  paying  us,  we  don't  ask  anything  of  you." 
they  say,  "Well,  the  railway  is  paying  for  it,  I  v/onder  what's  up." 
Right  away  they  become  suspicious.  Now,  it  is  to  overcome  that 
suspicion  that  is  the  biggest  problem  in  my  mind.  Next  to  that 
possibly,  how  can  we  make  the  farm  life  so  attractive  that  boys 
and  girls  who  are  not  fitted  for  any  other  kind  of  life,  or  who  are 
fitted  for  farm  life,  will  stay  there.  There  are  not  many  of  us 
that  like  to  remain  on  a  farm  and  do  the  work,  as  I  bave  explain- 
ed, that  our  fathers  have  done;  work  20  hours  a  day  at  the  hard- 
est kind  of  labor,  having  no  time  for  recreation  and  if  a  man  lets 
go  for  a  little  while  the  weeds  will  grow  just  the  same  and  the 
mortgage  goes  on  just  the  same.  There  are  few  boys  or  girls  who 
will  lead  such  a  life  as  that. 

But  things  have  changed  mucb.  since  then.  You  can't  change 
an  old  farmer  any  more  than  you  can  change  an  old  merchant. 
Not  quite  so  much,  possibly,  for  this  reason:  The  merchant  is 
constantly  coming  in  contact  with  opposition,  he  is  constantly  rub- 
bing against  somebody  else  who  is  in  the  same  business  and  who 
is  going  to  get  his  trade  away  from  him  unless  he  makes  progress. 
The  farmer  doesn't  rub  against  any  one  person.  He  has  his  farm, 
he  tills  it  as  he  pleases,  harvests  his  crop  when  he  pleases  and 
does  everything  just  as  he  pleases,  he  loses  or  gains  just  as  he 
chooses,  and  there  is  nobody  going  to  get  it  away  from  him  even 
if  he  doesn't  touch  his  crop  at  all. 

Now,  we  know  this,  a  merchant  if  he  has  been  in  the  business 
50  years,  usually  steps  out  and  lets  his  son  take  charge  because 
the  son  is  progressive,  because  he  sees  things  in  a  new  light,  be- 
cause he  knows  his  father's  methods  are  behind  the  times  and 
that  they  must  change  or  they  will  lose  their  business  entirely,  or 
they  win  go  into  bankruptcy.  Now  the  farmer  hasn't  this.  If 
you  can't  change  an  old  merchant's  ideas  of  doing  business,  you 
can't  change  a  farmer's  ideas  of  how  his  farm  ought  to  be  run. 
He  knows  how  he  took  those  crops  out  of  that  field,  he  knows 
how  he  rode  on  the  breaking  plow  to  break  that  field,  he  knows 
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how  It  was  fenced,  he  knows  how  his  crops  were  gathered,  he 
knows  how  he  paid  for  that  harvester  when  he  paid  |350  for  it  and 
finally  had  to  stand  it  in  the  fence  corner  to  go  to  pieces  simply 
hecause  he  couldn't  use  it;  but  the  harvesters  since  that  time 
have  changed  and  they  are  useful  now.  It  is  pretty  hard  work 
to  make  him  understand  that  he  doesn't  know  it  all.  So  our  only 
salvation  is  to  get  hold  of  the  young  generation.  If  we  possibly 
can  make  the  children  see  something  on  the  farm  that  is  pleasant, 
if  they  can  see  the  time  when  mother  doesn't  work  from  early 
morning, — up  at  half-past  four  and  working  all  day  long  and  when 
they  go  to  bed  mother  is  still  working  away — it  isn't  every  boy 
and  young  girl  that  really  wants  to  get  into  that  same  position. 
The  girl  would  rather  take  a  position  where  she  can  have  her 
evenings  or  her  afternoons  or  have  an  hour  now  and  then.  How 
is  the  mother  going  to  get  that?  We  have  the  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery for  the  farm,  that  is  true.  We  have  labor  saving  machin- 
ery for  the  home  also.  Down  in  our  county  they  are  advertising 
taking  the  laundry  to  the  creameries  and  having  it  done  there, 
the  cost  will  be  so  very  small.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  make  the  farmers  understand  that.  The  woman  is  not 
bringing  in  money.  The  work  she  does  saves  him  paying  out  25 
or  50  cents.  She  is  not  a  money  making  machine,  in  fact,  on  the 
farm;  therefore  her  conveniences  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion so  much.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  always  true.  I  am  only 
taking  extreme  cases  possibly,  cases  which  if  they  could  be  reach- 
ed are  not  problems. 

The  mother  feels  when  her  day's  work,  week's  work,  year's 
work  has  come  to  an  end  very  much  as  if  she  could  repeat  over 
and  over  again  that  little  poem,  you  remember,  of  Richard  Burton 
of  the  State  University.     Read  this  little  poem. 

If  I  had  the  time  to  find  a  place, 
And  sit  me  down  full  face  to  face 

With  my  better  self,   that  cannot  show 

In  my  daily  life  that  rushes  so. 
It  might  be  then  I  would  see  my  soul 
Was  stumbling  still  toward  the  shining  goal, 

I  might  be  nerved  by  the  thought  sublime. 
If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  let  my  heart 

Speak  out  and  take  in  my  life  a  part. 
To  look  about  and  to  stretch  a  hand 
To  a  comrade  quartered  in  no-luck  land; 
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Oh.  God!  If  I  might  but  just  sit  still 
And  hear  the  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 

I  think  that  my  wish  with  God's  would  rhyme, 
If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  learn  from  you 
How  much  for  comfort  my  word  could  do; 
And  I  told  you  then  of  my  sudden  will 
To  kiss  your  feet  when  I  did  you  ill; 
If  the  tears  aback  of  the  coldness  feigTied 
Could  flow,  and  the  wrong  be  quite  explained, — 
Brothers  the  souls  of  us  all  woiild  chime, 
If  we  had  the  time! 

I  have  given  that  little  poem  to  a  company  of  fanners'  wives, 
and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  effect.     It  struck  home. 

Now,  to  get  the  children  back  onto  the  farm  or  to  keep  them 
there — and  as  Mr.  Phillips  says  we  don't  want  them  all  to  stay 
there;  you  want  them  for  bankers.  Most  of  you,  I  fancy,  came 
from  farms,  who  are  bankers  now.  There  is  where  j^ou  get  your 
recruits,  from  the  farm,  and  we  don't  begrudge  them.  You  are 
welcome  to  them.  If  they  turn  out  such  men  as  I  see  before  me 
today,  take  them  all.  They  don't,  there  is  the  trouble.  Many  of 
our  boys  and  girls  don't  turn  out  that  way.  They  wander  into  the 
city.  We  all  know  the  story  that  has  followed.  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  rehearse  that.  But  there  are  splendid  boys  who  would 
make  splendid  farmers  but  who  would  make  mighty  poor  bank- 
ers, and  those  are  the  boys  we  want  on  the  farm.  There  are 
splendid  girls  that  would  not  make  splendid  school  teachers,  nor 
would  they  make  splendid  stenographers,  but  we  have  girls  that 
would  make  splendid  housewives,  and  those  are  the  girls  that  we 
want  to  keep.  They  are  just  as  good,  just  exactly  as  good,  but 
they  aren't  fitted.  We  aren't  all  fitted.  Some  of  us  are  square 
and  we  can't  fit  where  there  is  a  round  place,  and  if  we  are  round 
we  don't  fit  a  square  place.  And  that  is  what  we  want  to  get, — 
a  place.  Blessed  is  the  man  or  woman  who  does  the  thing  he 
Icves  to  do.  And  I  might  add,  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  learns  to 
love  the  work  he  has  got  to  do.  That  is  true.  To  see  if  we  can 
make  our  farm  life  attractive  enough  to  attract  boys  and  girls 
who  are  fitted  for  that  kind  of  life,  is  the  problem. 

Now,  I  am  going  back  to  talk  shop  just  a  little  bit.  I  have  come 
to  the  place  where  the  teacher  must  come  in.  The  mother  seems 
troubled,  her  work,  her  tired  feeling,  and  the  little  grains  of 
cross-grainness,  we  may  say,  that  creep  into  her  life  from  this  con- 
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stant  worry  and  work  has  not  made  it  an  attractive  life  to  the 
little  girl.  But  what  the  home  possibly  has  failed  to  do  I  have 
often  found  that  the  school  has  succeeded  in  doing.  And  from  the 
teacher  has  grown  a  thought.  The  small  seed  which  she  has 
planted  in  the  heart  or  in  the  mind  of  some  girl  or  some  boy  is 
going  to  bring  forth  a  thousandfold  in  the  future.  The  boy  that 
didn't  like  farm  work  before  simply  because  he  saw  only  the  drudg- 
ery is  now  beginning  to  learn  through  the  school  work  and  through 
the  teacher,  and  even  in  the  country  schools,  the  joy  of  knowing 
about  farm  work  as  well  as  knowing  the  work  itself. 

How  is  it  done?  What  is  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it?  How  can 
we  bring  forth  the  greatest  results?  Today  when  hogs  are  seven 
and  eight  cents  a  pound  on  foot  it  is  a  great  deal  different  to  look 
at  farm  life  from  what  it  used  to  be  when  hogs  were  $1.50  a  hun- 
dred off  the  foot.  Some  of  us  perhaps  can  remember  that  time.  It 
makes  it  more  attractive.  Money,  after  all,  makes  many  things 
attractive  that  otherwise  might  not  be  attractive.  It  is  according 
to  the  standpoint.  Now,  that  farm  produce  is  bringing  a  splendid 
price,  our  farmers  are  getting  in  the  telephones,  building  great 
houses  on  the  mission  plan  with  bathrooms,  steam  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. When  he  has  a  phonograph  that  brings  to  him  perhaps  the 
best  music  in  the  world,  when  he  has  an  automobile  which  carries 
him  to  different  places  in  a  short  length  of  time,  when  he  has  all 
kinds  of  the  best  literature  brought  right  to  his  door  every  day  the 
farm  life  begins  to  get  brighter,  it  is  pleasanter,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  feel  it  is  getting  pleasanter. 

Well  now,  then,  the  drudgery,  the  part  we  call  drudgery  on  the 
farm,  can  be  made  more  attractive,  can  be  done  away  with,  when 
we  can  see  it  from  a  different  standpoint — for  drudgery  is  never 
drudgery  if  we  refuse  to  see  it  as  drudgery.  You  cannot  make 
drudgery  out  of  my  work.  I  am  the  only  one  that  can  do  that.  I 
can  make  drudgery  of  my  work.  You  can't  do  it.  No  other  man  or 
woman  under  the  sun  can  do  that.  Now,  if  I  choose  to  go  out  into 
the  field  and  follow  the  plow  day  after  day,  if  I  choose  to  clean  out 
the  barn,  if  I  choose  to  pitch  hay  down  for  45  head  of  cattle,  and 
I  get  my  pleasure  out  of  the  work,  you  nor  any  other  man  or  woman 
can  ever  make  that  drudgery  to  me.  Not  that.  If  I  would  teach 
the  boy  and  girl  to  feel  that  no  work  is  drudgery,  that  there  is  no 
work  beneath  me  that  is  honest,  I  could  place  that  boy  and  girl  in 
a  position  where  they  could  enjoy  life,  whether  it  was  on  the  farm 
or  In  the  ditch  digging.  It  is  my  work  that  I  make,  and  not  my 
work  that  makes  me. 
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If  I  can  teach  those  children  to  see  the  object  of  doing  farm 
work,  the  plain  honest  straightforward  farm  work,  for  it  is  naturally 
an  honest  work  because  the  soil  gives  back  to  us  what  we  give  to  the 
soil,  there  is  no  cheating,  there  is  no  degrading  work  in  farm  work, 
and  if  I  can  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  see  it  from  that  standpoint,  the 
object  of  it  all,  the  joy  of  it  all,  the  joy  in  the  doing  as  well  as 
in  the  results  or  in  what  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  it  afterwards, 
I  believe  we  will  keep  on  the  farm  the  man  and  woman  who  belong 
there.  And  we  don't  want  any  others,  of  course.  You  don't  want 
any  men  in  the  banking  business  that  don't  belong  there.  You 
want  the  man  that  is  fitted  for  it. 

During  our  summer  school  work  we  try  our  best  to  train  the 
teachers  or  to  get  the  teachers  to  look  upon  farm  life  not  as  drudg- 
ery, but  as  a  pleasure.  Many  of  my  teachers  were  from  country 
homes,  some  of  them  felt  that  their  lives  had  been  hard;  their 
hands  were  brown  and  some  of  them  were  calloused  with  the  hand- 
ling of  the  pitchfork.  As  I  came  up  here  I  saw  in  a  field  beside 
the  road  two  women  pitching  from  a  load  of  grain  to  the  stack 
where  two  men  were  running  a  stack.  These  girls  had  come  from 
such  homes  as  that  and  they  felt  the  drudgery  of  it  all.  These  girls 
were  going  out  in  the  country  schools  to  teacli  country  children 
and  to  teach  country  children  that  it  was  not  the  farm  life  itself 
nor  the  work  of  the  farm  but  their  attitude  toward  that  farm  work 
that  was  going  to  make  or  unmake  them  for  their  life  work. 

So  we  endeavor  to  go  at  it  something  like  this:  I  wanted  every 
teacher  to  understand  something  concerning  farm  work,  much  of 
it  is  theory,  but  the  agricultural  teacher  took  them  out  into  the 
fields.  They  became  acquainted  with  plants,  with  the  crops  and 
how  they  were  tilled  and  saw  something  besides  merely  the  tilling 
and  the  gathering  of  those  crops.  In  our  department,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  rural  school  methods,  I  took  them  down  into  the  car- 
penter shop.  V>'e  have  one  of  the  finest  men  at  the  head  of  it  that 
I  have  ever  known.  He  with  all  the  patience  imaginable  taught 
the  young  ladies  how  to  pound  nails  and  hit  them  twice  on  the  head 
and  how  to  saw  a  board  and  saw  It  to  a  mark,  and  how  to  use  the 
plane.  Those  three  tools  they  learned  to  use  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
The  girls  became  quite  enthusiastic  and  went  back  time  after  time 
and  used  their  spare  moments  in  the  carpenter  shop  making  things. 
We  care  very  little  for  people  who  theorize,  but  we  do  admire  men 
or  women  who  make  or  do  things.  And  these,  although  in  a  small 
scale,  are  the  beginning  of  the  commencement  of  the  start  of  some- 
thing that  we  hope  to  take  place  after  a  while. 
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Another  day  they  gave  us  permission  to  go  into  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  with  the  head  of  the  farm  as  a  lecturer,  tlie  girls  climbed 
up  onto  the  smutty  seats,  covered  with  black  and  grime  and  watched 
him  make  a  hook.  When  lie  was  through,  with  considerable  enthu- 
siasm, the  girls  came  down  from  off  their  perch,  as  they  expressed 
it,  gathered  at  the  forge,  built  their  fires,  and  it  was  not  three  min- 
utes before  that  shop  was  so  thick  with  smoke  j'ou  couldn't  see  over 
to  the  door.  One  girl  out  of  32  left  the  building  because  she 
couldn't  stand  it.  31  5-oung  women  and  one  young  man;  (I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  had  a  dearth  of  young  men  there)  one  ycung  man 
left  us.  He  didn't  think  it  was  worth  wliile.  But  the  other  young 
man  and  31  young  women  stayed  at  it,  as  they  expressed  it,  and 
made  their  hooks.  Through  all  this  smoke  and  dust  every  little 
while  I  would  see  cne  of  the  girls  stooping  low,  rush  to  the  open 
door,  take  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  come  back  once  more.  Again 
and  again  they  did  that  until  at  last  they  succeeded  in  making  their 
hooks.  They  twisted  them,  to  make  them  pretty.  A  girl  is  bound 
to  do  things  and  have  it  so  it  looks  well  afterwards.  The  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  it  said  the  girls  did  better  than  the  boys  did 
in  this  work  for  the  reason  I  believe  that  they  always  want  to 
see  the  result  look  well,  and  if  the  boy  can  only  get  a  hook  that 
will  hook,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  One  girl  got  her  hook 
twisted,  and  when  she  lifted  it  out  of  the  fire  it  dropped  in  two. 
Perspiration  v/as  running  dcv/n  her  face,  black  grime  had  gathered 
about  her.  All  of  us  stood  looking  at  her,  but  still  she  stayed 
at  it.  She  got  another  piece  of  iron,  put  it  into  the  forge  and  be- 
gan the  work  all  over  again.  For  three  hours,  and  this  young  man 
of  whom  I  spoke  stayed  for  the  fourth  hour,  they  worked  in  the 
smoke  and  worked  until  they  finished  the  hooks.  Now  then,  if 
those  young  women  choose  to  go  onto  a  farm  to  live,  I  would  like 
to  see  any  chinch  bugs  or  any  blackleg  or  any  hog  cholera  that 
could  drive  them  off  of  it.  If  they  chose  to  go  into  the  school 
room  to  teach,  I  would  like  to  see  any  dozen  boys  attempt  to 
smoke  them  out.  I  would  like  to  see  any  adversity  in  this  life  that 
could  possibly  frighten  those  girls.  I  don't  believe  it  could  be  done. 
Every  one  of  those  31  young  ladies  I  can  recommend  to  you  for 
any  position  that  they  feel  they  are  able  to  fill  because  I  know 
they  will  stick  to  It,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  with  it  all,  is  stick- 
ing to  it.  "We  taught  them  splicing  rope,  and  each  of  them  got 
their  piece  of  rope  and  they  spliced  that  rope  together.  I  taught 
them  also  how  to  tie  knots  so  they  could  tie  a  horse  to  a  post  and 
know  he  would  be  there  when  they  came  back.     Now,  some  people 
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asked  me,  "Why  really,  what  do  those  young  ladies  want  to  know 
about  splicing  rope?"  This  last  summer,  in  haying  time,  one  of 
our  neighbors  broke  the  hay-rope.  Three  men  and  four  horses 
were  standing  idle  because  they  couldn't  tie  that  rope  small  enough 
to  make  it  run  through  the  pulley,  and  they  had  tried  to  splice  It 
but  none  of  them  knew  how  to  splice  it.  We  had  splicing  of  rope 
taught  in  our  country  school,  so  one  of  the  girls  who  knew  how  to 
splice  rope  came  along,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what  the  matter 
was,  being  of  an  Inquisitive  turn  of  mind  like  most  of  our  sex. 
They  said  the  rope  was  broken.  She  said,  "Why  don't  you  splice 
it?"  They  said  they  had  tried  to  but  they  couldn't  do  it.  She  said, 
"Well,  we  learned  to  splice  rope  last  winter  but  T  didn't  think  I 
would  ever  need  to  do  it."  So  she  went  in  there  and  in  about  20 
minutes  the  rope  was  nicely  spliced  and  the  men  were  at  work  once 
more.  Now,  do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  that  that  teacher 
could  ask  for  in  that  district  that  she  couldn't  get  from  that  man? 
Wouldn't  that  man  be  our  friend?  If  she  should  teach  our  boys 
about  blacksmithing  and  how  to  make  a  cold  chisel,  how  to  temper 
it,  how  to  dip  it  into  the  water  and  hold  it  until  the  color  begins 
to  run  down  to  the  end  and  then  check  it  just  at  the  right  time, 
if  she  could  talk  to  those  boys  about  making  things  with  tools, 
don't  you  believe  she  could  interest  those  boys  in  almost  anything 
she  might  choose?  Those  girls  may  never  make  a  hook  as  long  as 
they  live,  they  may  never  do  any  kind  of  splicing  (that  is  that  kind 
of  splicing)  as  long  as  they  live,  they  may  never  do  any  carpenter 
work,  but  they  know  how  to  do  it,  and  they  will  appreciate  it;  and 
not  only  that,  they  can  teach  the  children  around  them,  and  they 
can  teach  them  what  there  is  beautiful  about  doing  things. 

But  that  is  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to  make,  that  to  reach  the 
farm  problem,  to  reach  the  fathers  and  mothers,  there  is  no  road 
like  the  road  through  his  boy  or  girl  or  her  hoy  or  girl. 

I  introduced  at  one  time  a  little  industrial  work  in  a  country 
school,  and  some  of  the  people  in  the  district  did  not  approve  of  it, 
so  when  they  came  to  me  they  said,  "Why,  we  don't  want  any  such 
foolishness  as  that  carried  on  in  this  school."  And  I  said,  "All 
right."  Now,  the  "all  right"  with  the  inflection  I  gave  it  meant.  "I 
will  not  do  it  any  more,"  but  the  "all  right"  I  had  in  mind  was  not 
that  kind  of  an  "all  right"  at  all,  but  they  didn't  know  that.  So  we 
went  on  a.nd  did  just  as  we  pleased  afterwards.  And  by  and  by  I 
saw  a  mat  made  out  of  rafSa.  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  one.  I 
looked  at  It  in  wonderment.    I  got  one  and  tore  it  to  pieces  to  see 
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how  it  was  made.  I  thought  I  would  learn  how.  That  is  no  job  at 
all.  So  when  I  taught  the  children  how  to  make  one,  one  of  the 
girls  wanted  to  take  it  home  to  her  mother.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  had  found  fault  with  our  work.  I  said,  "Well,  have  your  mother 
set  the  cofifee  pot  on  that"  When  she  took  it  home  her  mother 
said,  "Whei'e  did  you  get  that?"  The  girl  said,  "I  made  it  and 
teacher  said  you  could  set  the  coffee  pot  on  that."  She  said,  "No, 
I  guess  not."  And  when  I  asked  the  little  girl  what  she  did  with 
it  she  said,  "My  mamma  hung  it  up  In  the  parlor,  she  said  it  was 
too  pretty  to  use."  That  struck  the  keynote.  I  had  reached  the 
mother  through  her  little  girl.  That  is  always  the  way  you  can 
reach  them,  through  their  children. 

At  our  summer  school,  this  summer  at  Morris,  the  superinten- 
dent succeeded  in  getting  to  us  three  little  girls  from  a  country 
school  that  was  carried  on,  an  ideal  school,  I  fancy.  These  little 
girls  came  and  brought  with  them  some  splendid  ideas.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  these  because  I  think  that  they  have  such  a  great 
bearing  upon  this  problem  of  the  farm  home.  These  three  little 
girls  were  all  from  the  same  school.  They  had  a  splendid  man  at 
the  head  of  that  school.  When  they  appeared  before  us  we  didn't 
know  them,  we  had  never  seen  them  before.  On  the  table  beside 
them  was  a  cream  tester,  also  some  seed  corn.  These  little  girls 
began  in  the  most  business-like  way  to  test  some  cream.  They 
read  us  the  test,  told  us  about  it,  and  then  we  began  to  question 
them.  The  youngest  one  was  probably  9  years  old  and  the  oldest 
12  or  14;  country  girls  who  had  never  faced  so  many  people  before 
in  all  their  lives ;  their  faces  were  flushed,  and  they  were  eager,  but 
just  as  soon  as  they  got  to  work  they  forgot  all  about  us.  They  knew 
their  business  better  than  we  could  teach  them,  and  they  could  tell 
us  a  lot  of  things.  And  then  we  questioned  them.  It  seems  that 
this  cream  tester  was  given  to  the  school  by  the  creamery.  The 
girls  had  learned  to  use  it.  It  also  had  been  loaned  to  different 
farmers  in  the  district  and  it  had  been  used  to  test  their  cream. 
One  little  girl  said,  "Did  you  get  rid  of  any  of  your  cows?"  She 
glanced  up  and  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  we  got  rid  of  10  of  them — 
poor  cows."  That  is,  the  cows  were  not  coming  up  to  the  test.  I 
said,  "How  poor  a  test  did  you  get?"  She  said,  "Oh,  if  they  don't 
test  more  than  two  and  a  half  why,  we  get  rid  of  that  cow  right 
away."  I  said,  "Who  does  your  testing?"  She  said.  "Why,  we  do." 
"And  by  we,"  I  said,  "do  you  mean  you  girls?"  "Why,  yes,  I  do  it 
at  our  house  and  she  does  it   at  their  house,"  she   said.      I  asked- 
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"What  do  you  get  for  it?"  She  said,  "Oh,  when  our  cream  check 
comes  to  $5  we  get  two  per  cent  of  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  over  $5 
we  get  five  per  cent  of  it."  I  think  there  is  the  key  to  that.  They 
know  how  to  do  those  things.  They  understand  the  principle  back 
of  them,  and  they  are  getting  something  out  of  it  for  their  own  per- 
sonal benefit. 

One  teacher  said,  "Vv''ill  you  tell  us  about  your  school  garden?" 
She  said,  "I  had  a  plat  of  ground  that  is  so  big — I  have  forgotten — 
and  on  it  we  planted — "  and  she  told  the  different  things,  carrots, 
beets,  onions,  corn  and  potatoes  and  so  on.  And  I  said,  "Did  you 
plow  it  yourself?"  She  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  And  I  said,  "And  drag 
it?"  She  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "How  much  did  you  get  an  hour?" 
She  said,  "I  counted  my  labor  at  seven  cents  an  hour,  and  I  have 
got  a  little  book  that  I  keep  account  of  it  in,  and  when  I  got  that 
account  all  footed  up  I  found  that  the  vegetables  I  sold  to  papa  and 
that  I  sold  in  the  village  not  a  great  way  from  home  came  to  $19.50." 
I  said,  "Did  you  get  all  that  for  your  vegetables?"  She  said,  "Well, 
part  of  it  we  got  as  a  premium,  of  course,  at  the  county  fair,  and 
then  we  sent  some  of  our  work  to  the  State  Fair."  I  said,  "Did 
you  get  anything  at  the  State  Pair?"  She  said,  "Why,  we  got  three 
premiums  in  our  district  through  the  State  Fair,  so  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  good  showing."  Now,  those  three  girls  were  interested  in 
home  life  and  in  the  farm  life.  Don't  j"ou  know,  gentlemen,  it 
would  take  considerable  persuasion  for  them  to  leave  a  home  on  the 
farm  for  a  home  even  in  a  banker's  house?  I  think  so.  The  inter- 
est which  had  been  aroused  in  those  boys  and  girls  was  an  interest 
that  was  lasting,  and  they  will  never  get  over  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  these  girls  do  decide  to 
leave  the  farm  and  go  into  tovv-n  to  live.  The  very  fact  that  they  know 
where  these  things  come  from  that  they  are  eating,  the  produce  that 
they  are  buying,  that  they  Imow  what  labor  it  costs  to  produce  that, 
that  they  know  what  time  and  what  patience  and  what  study  and  so 
on  it  costs  to  produce  this  that  they  are  eating — don't  you  believe 
they  will  make  better  wives  and  better  mothers  and  better  house- 
keepers for  the  fact  they  have  had  this  training  in  the  country 
school?      I  believe  so.      I  haven't  any  doubt  of  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  can  make  farm  life  respectable — and  I  say 
"respectable"  because  you  know  if  a  boy  or  gii'l  comes  in  to  town 
and  people  call  him  a  bayseed  or  poke  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him  or 
laugh  at  him,  he  is  sorry  he  is  a  hayseed  and  he  is  sorry  he  is  a 
farmer.     But,  if  we  as  teachers,  can  inculcate  in  that  boy's  mind  the 
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fact  that  a  farmer  is  the  man  after  all,  is  at  the  bottom  of  things,  is 
at  the  beginning  of  things  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
subsist  upon  what  the  farm  produces,  and  that  he  in  other  words  is 
"it"  as  the  boys  say,  he  will  stand  being  called  a  hayseed,  that 
doesn't  matter  so  much. 

And  when  the  time  comes,  from  zone  to  zone  on  this  great  boun- 
teous world,  that  man's  skill  makes  rich  the  barren  field  and  causes 
grass  to  grow  and  flowers  to  bloom  and  fruits  to  ripen  and  grains  to 
turn  to  gold — that  man  is  king.  Long  live  the  king.  When  that  comes 
true  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  boys  and  girls  staying  on 
your  farm.      Your  farm  problems  will  be  minus. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  by  a  rising  vote  we  express  our  hign 
appreciation  of  the  last  address. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr  Chapman:  I  don't  wonder,  as  I  listened  to  that  address,  that 
our  friend  from  Kansas  bubbled  over  after  the  first  two  addresses 
yesterday.  This  Conference  is  certainly  getting  better  all  the  time. 
It  is  now  20  minutes  to  one.  At  one  o'clock  we  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  St.  Paul  bankers  at  luncheon.  At  two  o'clock  sharp  we  will 
be  in  this  room  and  Mr.  Hill  will  address  us.  At  this  time  I  will 
read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  L.  B.  Hanna,  congi'essman  from  North 
Dakota,  who  will  not  be  with.  us. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

WASHINGTON. 

August  1,  1912. 
Hon.  Joseph  Cliapman,  Jr., 

Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Congress  being 
in  session,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you  August  7th 
and  8th. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  legislation  before  Congress  and  before 
the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  which  we 
who  live  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. Among  the  more  important  bills  is  Senator  Page's  so-called 
Vocational  Bill,  which  is  a  very  comprehensive  measure  and  is  well 
worthy  of  deep  thought  and  consideration. 

The  Lfever  farm  extension  bill  stands  a  fair  chance  to  be  enacted 
into  law  within  the  next  few  months.  This  is  along  the  lines  of 
Federal  aid  to  carry  on  and  to  help  in  the  work  which  the  Northwest 
had  already  inaugurated  in  attempting  to  carry  demonstration  farm 
work  direct  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  hope  to  see  it  be- 
come a  law. 

There  have  been  some  fifty  or  sixty  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
relative  to  good  roads.  They  were  finally  taken  up  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  one  bill  was  formulated, 
which  provided  for  Government  aid  to  every  road  in  the  United 
States  where  the  rural  mails  are  carried,  the  idea  and  thought  being 
that  the  Government  should  allow  a  certain  amount  of  money  per 
mile.  It  was  fixed  at  fifteen  dollars  per  mile  for  dirt  roads,  to  help 
keep  up  the  roads  v/here  rural  mails  are  carried.  This  bill  was  put 
on  as  a  rider  to  the  PostoJSce  Appropriation  Bill  and  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  has  cut  it  out.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  hold 
it  in  conference.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  is  the  only  practical 
way,  at  present  at  least,  in  which  the  Government  could  do  any- 
thing toward  aiding  in  the  care  of  the  roads  of  the  country  and  at 
the  same  time  to  spread  the  money  over  the  country  in  such  a  way 
that  the  gi'eat  majority  of  the  people  would  get  some  benefit  from  it. 

Another  bill  which  is  of  interest  is  called  the  Simmons  bill  and 
relates  to  the  importation  of  nursery  stock.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  many  of  the  pests  which  the  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  bushes  and  so  on  of  our  country  are  now  affected  with,  are 
brought   into  the   country  through  careless   importation  of  nursery 
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stock  from  foreign  countries.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  wise,  progressive 
measure  and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law,  in  spite  of  strong  op- 
position against  it.  It  will  be  the  means  of  safeguarding  and  pro- 
tecting the  country  against  foreign  insects,  moths,  bugs  and  things 
of  that  kind,  which  at  present  are  a  serious  menace.  In  other  words 
the  application  of  this  bill  would  be  an  ounce  of  protection  which 
will  save  many  pounds  of  cure  in  the  hereafter. 

The  Northwest  is  becoming  a  great  dairy  section  and  we  are  In- 
terested in  the  creameries.  A  determined  fight  is  being  made  by  the 
people  interested  in  oleomargarine.  This  fight  is  being  made  pri- 
marily by  Members  of  Congress  from  the  south  who  are  interested 
in  finding  a  market  for  cotton  seed  oil,  which  can  be  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  All  of  the  bills  upon  the  subject 
have  now  gone  over  until  December,  but  this  is  a  subject  that  needs 
careful  consideration,  for  the  creamery  interests  of  the  country  are 
vital  if  we  are  to  teach  our  farmers  diversified  farming  and  it  will 
help  them  to  prosper  as  they  should  prosper  if  we  can  keep  the 
creamery  interests  from  being  hurt  through  laws  that  may  be  passed 
to  its  detriment. 

There  are  many  other  bills  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  In 
the  House  and  Senate  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  are  inter- 
ested, but  to  my  mind  the  bills  which  I  have  briefly  mentioned  are 
those  which  are  most  essential  to  our  welfare. 

Hoping  that  the  meeting  may  be  an  entire  success  and  with  kind 
personal  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

L.  B.  HANNA. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  want  you  members  of  this  Conference  to  know 
the  exact  status  of  the  bills  now  before  the  National  Congress  re- 
specting the  matters  regarding  which  we  have  been  meeting  now  two 
days.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  clearer  statement  of  condi- 
tions than  Mr.  Hanna's  letter.  It  will  be  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

At  this  time,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  on  Resolutions.  Now,  resolutions  don't  mean  any  thing  to 
me  personally.  I  never  was  a  fellow  that  took  much  stock  in  resolu- 
tions, but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  a  Convention  or  Confer- 
ence has  of  communicating  to  people  on  the  outside  some  little  idea 
of  what  has  called  them  together.  The  resolutions,  when  they  are 
adopted,  oftentimes  create  a  sort  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  that  the 
job  is  done.  That  is  why  I  am  against  resolutions.  But  we  must  have 
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a  Resolution  Committee  because  there  are  some  things  that  we  ought 
to  take  up  and  clarify  for  our  own  good,  if  for  nobody  elses'.  If  there 
is  no  objection  I  will  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  act  on  that  Res- 
olution Committee  and  they  can  have  resolutions  on  whatever  sub- 
ject they  please.  The  only  suggestion  I  would  make  to  that  com- 
mittee from  this  Conference  is  that  the  resolutions  be  just  as  few  as 
possible  and  just  as  direct  as  possible  so  that  we  won't  try  to  cover 
too  much  ground.  Now,  is  there  any  objection  to  the  appointment  by 
the  Chair  of  a  Committee  on  Resolutions?  If  not  I  will  appoint  Mr. 
McNider  of  Iowa  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Allen  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Harris  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Shiras 
of  Kansas.  If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  Con- 
ference we  will  adjourn  until  two  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Two  o'clock 

Mr.    Chapman:  I    will   read  this   telegram,  which   has   just   been 
received. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1912. 
Joseph  Chapman,  Jr., 

Pres't  Conference  on  Agricultural  Development, 
Saint  Paul  Hotel,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

The  work  your  conference  is  engaged  in  is  the  most  important  of 
any  that  has  been  undertaken  in  years  and  will  be  far  reaching  in 
its  results.  The  American  Bankers'  Association  is  thoroughly  and  in- 
tensely interested.  Extends  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  j'our  meetings  and  wishes  you  unbounded  success  with  personal 
good  wishes  to  you. 

FRED  E.  EARNS  WORTH, 

General  Secretary. 

Mr,  Chapman:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  If  there  is  one  man 
more  than  another  that  the  great  Northwest  is  proud  of,  if  there  is 
one  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  Northwest  than  any  other  one 
man  it  is  the  next  speaker.  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  before  any 
other  business  man  took  an  interest  in  this  subject,  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  began  preaching  to  the  farmers  exactly  what  our  agi-icultural 
college  men  have  been  telling  us  here  today.  He  is  the  original 
pioneer  in  this  movement.  He  is  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  now  announce  that 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul  will  address  this  Conference. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  bankers,  and  not  only  the  bankers  but  the  busi- 
ness men,  take  up  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  soli. 

Vr'e  boast  in  this  country  sometimes  of  our  progress  and  our 
prosperity;  but  we  have  been  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  exploit- 
ing the  soil  until  a  great  many  States  are  not  self-supporting  from 
the  land,  originally  the  best  soil  in  the  world.  We  have  carried 
this  depletion  and  destruction  so  far  that  it  does  not  return  one- 
half  what  it  ought  to;    not  one-half  what  inferior   soils  in  other 
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countries  return,  because  they  have  been  compelled  to  attend  intel- 
ligently to  the  cultivation  of  their  land.  Germany,  we  know,  has 
been  cultivated  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  they  get 
on  an  average  twice  as  great  returns  per  acre  as  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  Their  land  does  not  compare  with  ours.  We  get 
about  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  and  they  get  over  twenty-eight. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about 
1790,  found  the  people  leaving  the  land  because  it  was  Impover- 
ished. They  were  getting  an  annual  return  of  about  fourteen 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  They  appointed  a  royal  commission 
to  investigate  and  see  what  should  be  done  to  keep  the  people  on 
the  land.  Well,  they  made  a  survey.  That  was  an  easy  thing,  for 
it  is  a  small  country.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  one  respect, 
the  adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  That  is,  they  did  not  under- 
take to  raise  bananas  on  a  hillside  in  northern  England.  The  crop 
the  soil  was  best  adapted  to  was  the  crop  they  advised  the  farmers 
to  put  in.    They  selected  good  seed.    They  kept  at  It. 

That  eminent  man.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  day  the  fore- 
most scientist  in  the  world,  delivered  in  1810,  '11  and  '12  some 
lectures  which  read  almost  as  if  they  were  inspired.  But  in  1840, 
fifty  years  after  they  started,  they  had  raised  their  yield  to  25 
bushels.  Now  they  have  it  up  to  34,  while  we  have  been  going, 
like  the  cow's  tail,  nearer  and  nearer  the  ground. 

Now,  so  that  I  won't  ramble,  because  the  subject  is  a  big  one, 
at  least  it  is  to  me,  let  me  make  the  application:  A  great  many 
people  think  a  bank  is  simply  a  place  to  deposit  their  money  and 
to  borrow  when  they  want  some  more.  In  the  broader  view  the 
banker  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  to  be  a  mere  custodian 
of  funds,  and  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  bankers  of  the 
country  fix  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  95  or  96  per  cent  of  all 
business  is  done  on  credit.  The  bankers  have  a  great  deal  to  do, 
or  can  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  with  shaping  the  lines  upon  which  it  moves.  They  can  direct 
the  industry  of  the  couatry  to  a  great  extent.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  taking  that  view.  Their  prosperitjs  like  the  pros- 
perity of  everybody  else,  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
people.  A  bank  can  close  its  doors  and  liquidate  more  quickly 
than  any  other  business  that  I  know  of,  if  it  is  well  conducted. 
They  are  directly  and  largely  interested  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  at  large. 
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Agriculture  ia  today,  it  always  has  been  and  it  always  will  be, 
the  chief  cornerstone  of  prosperity  of  every  nation.  Every  nation 
in  the  world,  history  tells  us,  that  has  neglected  its  agriculture 
and  the  preservation  of  its  soil  has  absolutely  been  wiped  oft  the 
map.  The  father  of  historj',  Herodotus,  tells  us  that  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  they  got  50  fold  return;  that  is,  for  a  bushel 
planted  they  got  50  and  in  some  cases  they  got  100  and  150,  That 
was  the  garden  or  cradle  of  the  human  race.  What  is  it  today? 
It  is  a  desert;  piles  of  sand  mark  the  places  where  their  proud 
cities  were  built,  and  a  few  roaming  Arabs,  men  who  would  hold 
you  up  or  even  rob  a  bank,  try  to  get  a  little  green  spot  to  pasture 
their  horses  and  their  sheep.  Spain,  once  a  wonderfully  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  Northern  Africa,  Sicily  tell  the  same  story.  When 
Rome  conquered  Sicily,  it  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome,  and 
Rome  levied  a  contribution  of  12,000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year. 
Today  the  island  of  Sicily  could  not  raise  a  million  and  a  half 
bushels  all  told. 

We  don't  want  to  get  into  that  position.  We  ought  not  to. 
Away  back  in  18S3  we  had  a  dry  season.  The  farmers  in  Minnesota 
and  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  also  up  In 
the  Red  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota,  raised  wheat.  The  farms 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  Red  River  Valley  at  that  time. 
Wheat  v.as  all  they  wanted  to  raise.  They  planted  their  seed  and 
there  was  no  rain  until  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  July.  I  tried  then  to 
get  the  farmers  to  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  good;  tried 
to  show  them  that  the  man  who  trusts  to  one  crop  is  not  as  safe  as 
the  man  who  diversifies.  And  then  again  they  exhausted  their  land 
by  taking  the  qualities  out  of  it  that  should  be  put  back.  If  they 
carried  a  certain  amount  of  livestock,  they  could  do  this.  If  a  man 
has  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  good  steers  to  sell  and  his  grain  crop 
has  failed,  he  Is  not  poor;  he  can  pay  some  of  his  debts.  I  bought 
a  farm  out  here  ten  miles  and  I  raised  stock  and  gave  It  to  them. 
Well,  it  was  too  slow  and  eo  I  sent  a  man  to  England  and  Scotland 
and  bought  the  best  cattle  and  hogs  I  could  buy  and  brought  them 
cut  here.  I  distributed  about  800  thoroughbred  bulls  and  about 
six  or  seven  thousand  pigs.  They  said  I  was  absolutely  casting  a 
shadow  on  and  defaming  the  good  name  of  Minnesota.  It  was  the 
home  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  and  it  always  would  be,  and  I  was  de- 
stroying their  reputation  because  I  gave  them  some  cattle.  I 
know  what  they  did.  They  turned  around  and  sold  them.  When 
th©  young  heifers  were  a  year  old  they  could  get  an  extra  $5 
apiece  for  them  to  go  down  to  Iowa.     Iowa  buyers  came  up  and 
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bought  them  and  carried  them  away  and  they  thought  they  were 
doing  a  land  office  business  to  stick  that  fellow  with  an  extra  $5 
for  those  good  grade  animals.    They  know  better  now,  and  so  do  I. 

But  I  have  lived  now  more  than  fifty-six  years  in  the  Northwest 
and  I  cannot  help  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  in  saving  the  one  asset  upon  which  all  our  prosperity 
must  stand  or  fall.  We  have  tried  all  manner  of  experiments  to 
get  the  farmer  to  do  better.  He  is  always  thankful  for  something 
he  is  about  to  receive.  What  he  is  to  do  he  forgets.  This  year  we 
have  started  to  educate  him  on  his  own  land.  The  agricultural 
colleges  can  and  do  do  a  great  deal.  They  make  teachers,  and  the 
country  is  short  of  agricultural  professors.  But  they  can't  teach- 
the  farmer;  and  if  you  have  to  wait  until  these  young  people 
graduate  from  the  university  (and  about  one  out  of  five  goes  back 
to  the  farm  or  goes  somewhere  to  teach),  you  are  going  to  have  a 
serious  condition  in  the  Northwest  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  process  is  all  right,  but  it  is  too  slow.  These  conditions  are  not 
confined  to  the  Northwest.  Take  the  far  South,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  all  those  States,  and  see 
what  has  become  of  them.  Sometimes  as  I  travel  through  South 
Carolina  or  any  of  the  Southern  States  and  see  those  red  clay 
hills  with  all  the  soil  washed  off,  I  think  if  I  had  a  township  of 
Red  River  Valley  land  down  there  I  could  get  rich  selling  it  to 
them  for  fertilizer.  But  they  have  awakened.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  work  that  Dr.  Knapp  did  with  the  boys  through 
the  South  in  the  corn  contest  was  remarkable.  A  16-year-old  boy 
in  South  Carolina  got  a  corn  yield  of  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
think  his  father  probably  had  an  interest  in  the  boy  and  helped 
him  on  the  fertilizer.  But  it  shows  what  can  be  done.  I  know 
Dr.  Soule  who  addressed  you  here.  He  is  carrying  on  experiments, 
though  they  can  scarcely  be  called  experiments,  because  they  are 
a  sure  thing  if  they  are  intelligently  carried  out.  He  is  doing  it. 
Mr.  Finley,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  wrote  me  that 
they  were  working  in  close  co-operation  with  him,  and  they  are 
getting  wonderful  results. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
little  country  in  Europe — Denmark.  Denmark  is  today  the  model 
farm  country  of  the  world.  Denmark,  with  an  area  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  Minnesota,  has  two  million  six  hundred  odd  thousand  peo- 
ple. They  raise  38  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Their  land 
originally  was  very  poor.  About  3,000  square  miles  of  their  land 
today  cannot  be  cultivated  because  it  is   so   low  and  wet — up  in 
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the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  There  is  no  place  to  carry  the  water  to. 
But  by  keeping  dairy  cattle — they  went  in  originally  for  dairy 
cattle — they  had  sufScient  barnyard  manure  to  fertilize  the  land; 
and  they  have  gone  on  until  now  they  have  exported  to  Great 
Britain  $48,000,000  a  year  of  butter  and  $21,000,000  of  bacon.  Their 
farms  average  43  acres.  Their  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  every 
line  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  that  I  know  of. 
They  feed  their  own  two  million  six  hundred  odd  thousand  people 
and  they  export  annually  $9  an  acre  for  every  acre  of  farm  land  in 
Denmark.  For  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  gross  receipts  on  our  farms 
all  together  have  not  been  .$9  an  acre.  The  average  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  is  about  eleven.  Iowa,  I  think,  is  $11.50  or  $11.40.  But 
Iowa  is  the  most  uniformly  fertile  State  in  the  Union  and  well 
cultivated.  They  used  to  raise  wheat,  but  they  buy  their  wheat 
now  and  raise  something  that  does  not  rob  their  land.  Denmark, 
using  the  fertilizer  from  their  dairies,  soon  found  that  their  results 
were  much  greater  than  they  expected  and  today  they  import  125,- 
000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  a  year,  and  they  can  afford  to  do 
It.  They  have  an  average  in  the  savings  banks  of  about  $150  per 
capita,  or  about  forty  million  dollars  in  their  little  country,  only 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  That  is  what  good 
farming  will  do.  We  will  all  be  first  class  angels  with  red  and 
white  feathers  in  our  wings  long  before  our  American  farmers  will 
do  anything  of  the  kind.     Let  us  help  them. 

There  are  several  movements  on  to  help  the  farmers.  The 
matter  is  rather  simple.  What  can  the  best  agriculturist  that  you 
can  imagine,  the  most  highly  taught  agriculturist  in  America,  do 
on  160  acres  of  land?  His  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
won't  hurt  him,  but  there  is  mighty  little  of  it  that  he  can  apply 
there.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  can  do,  and  what  any  other  man 
can  do.  He  can  have  his  soil  analyzed  and  find  if  it  wants  any- 
thing, find  if  it  is  depleted,  if  it  has  lost  any  element  of  fertility. 
He  can  send  a  little  box  of  the  soil  to  the  agricultural  college, 
and  they  can  tell  him  what  it  needs  to  restore  its  fertility. 

The  next  thing  is  for  him  to  adapt  the  crop  to  the  land.  That 
is  not  a  diflBcult  thing.  He  would  not  undertake  to  plant  potatoes 
in  a  marsh.  A  farmer  is  not  a  blockhead.  Sometimes  they  think 
that  he  doesn't  know,  and  they  undertake  to  tell  him  things.  The 
theoretical  man  gets  up  and  talks  about  a  great  many  things 
that  he  knows  all  about,  most  of  which  are  not  so.  The  farmer 
has  learned  that  in  his  own  experience,  so  he  goes  away  and  turns 
him  down.     You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  teach  the  farmers, 
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and  you  have  to  teach  them  Romething  that  you  know  is  going  to 
help  them.  Take  that  uneducated  agriculturist  and  put  him  on 
the  land,  and  he  can  adapt  the  crop  to  the  soil.  He  can  select 
good  seed.  If  he  wants  to  know  whether  the  seed  is  good  or  not, 
It  is  rather  simple.  If  he  doesn't  use  anything  else  he  can  take  a 
little  box  of  his  soil  and  count  out  100  seeds  and  plant  them  and 
see  how  many  of  them  grow.  If  he  gets  90  he  kno  .s  it  is  90  per 
cent  good.  If  he  gets  95  it  is  95  per  cent  good,  and  he  can  test  his 
seed  himself.  It  is  not  much  of  a  job.  He  can't  raise  figs  from 
thistles.  He  must  know  that  his  land  is  fertile.  If  it  needs  any 
fertilizing  quality,  let  him  get  it  and  apply  it  to  the  land  and  then 
cultivate  It. 

We  are  helping  him  to  do  this  now.  We  have  this  year  got  a 
man  from  over  in  Wisconsin;  because  while  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  are  doing  well  and  all  trying  to  do  well  with  the  light 
they  have,  Wisconsin  Is  further  advanced  in  her  agricultural  work 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  It. 
If  anybody  does  not  agree  with  me,  let  him  go  down  there  and  see. 
I  got  this  man  from  there  and  brought  him  up  and  told  him  what 
I  wanted  to  do.  We  have  taken  185  farms  in  the  Northwest,  In 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  picked  them  out,  and  taken  five 
acres  on  a  farm.  We  say  to  the  man,  "How  much  do  you  spend 
an  acre  for  your  cultivation;  five  and  a  half  or  six  dollars?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  we  want  you  to  spend  eight.  We  want  you  to  spend  $8  work 
on  it;  and  if  j'ou  have  barnyard  manure  enough  to  fertilize  the  five 
acres  properly,  all  right;  but  if  you  haven't,  you  must  buy  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  and  we  will  furnish  you  the  seed,  good  pedigree 
seed,  the  best  we  can  buy,  and  pay  you  $8  an  acre  for  cultivating 
your  own  land  and  give  you  the  crop."  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
and  we  have  1S5  of  these  tracts.  I  think  ISO  of  them  are  good. 
That  is  very  encouraging.  One  old  German  up  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  told  our  man,  "I  am  going  to  save  every  kernel  of  that 
wheat  and  sell  it  for  seed,  and  I  will  get  $2  a  bushel."  He  thinks 
he  will  get  40  or  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  he  said,  "I  am  going 
to  buy  commercial  fertilizer  with  every  dollar,  and  I  am  going  to 
fertilize  40  or  60  acres  and  then  I  know  what  I  am  doing."  And  he 
is  right. 

Well  now,  that  is  all.  To  know  that  the  land  Is  adapted  to  a 
certain  crop,  then  to  plant  that  crop  on  it  and  see  that  the  seed 
is  good  and  that  the  land  is  properly  cultivated — is  all  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  best  agriculturist  can  do.  We  get  out  alongside 
the  farmer  and  try  to  educate  him  on  his  own  land  to  do  some- 
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thlug  with  his  own  hands  that  he  can  do.  You  cau't  get  all  the 
children  in  the  State  to  come  to  the  State  University.  You  can't 
get  all  the  farmers  to  come  down,  even  if  you  pay  their  fare  and 
pay  their  board.  They  can't  afford  to.  They  have  to  be  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  do  chores  around  the  farm.  But 
you  can  carry  that  education  to  the  farmer.  You  can  show  the  man 
on  the  ground  what  he  can  do  with  his  own  hands.  And  it  is 
simple,  too.  When  he  has  learned  it  we  leave  him.  We  don't 
come  back  next  year  and  take  that  same  man.  We  choose  another. 
I  think  we  have  several  thousand  applications  now.  They  are  all 
glad  to  get  $8  an  acre  and  free  seed,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  to 
them.  But  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  I  am  standing  here  that  it  is 
going  to  do  more  to  put  those  men  on  their  feet  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  or  is  likely  to  be  done. 

I  got  the  idea  mainly  from  what  they  are  doing  in  Denmark.  In 
that  little  country,  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
they  have  fifty  agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  Their  original 
Government  Agricultural  School  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  was 
established  in  1788  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  men  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing  and  what  they  wanted  to  do.  They 
helped  Denmark  to  get  onto  the  lines  that  she  is  working  on  today. 
And  the  work  that  she  is  doing  is  bringing  results.  I  tried  to  get 
a  Dane  to  come  over  and  take  charge  of  my  farm.  They  take  them 
to  England  to  show  the  English  how  to  run  their  farms.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  improving  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  put  a  couple  of  dairies  on  wheels  and  went 
around  and  showed  the  people  how  to  make  butter.  Originally 
the  best  butter  in  the  world  was  made  in  the  south  of  Ireland — 
Cork  butter.  The  English  navy  bought  it  all,  because  it  was  the 
butter,  as  they  used  to  say,  that  would  cross  the  line.  It  would 
stand  crossing  the  equator.  But  they  buy  the  Dane's  butter  today, 
and  the  Dane's  butter  is  driving  the  Irish  butter  out  of  the  market. 
But  Plunkett  got  a  model  Danish  dairy  or  two,  and  moved  them 
around  the  country  shov.'ing  how  to  make  butter.  I  tried  to  get  a 
Danish  farmer  to  come  out  here.  He  was  doing  too  well  at  home. 
I  couldn't  get  one.  I  wanted  to  get  a  Danish  hen-wife.  They  know 
how  to  take  care  of  poultry  better.  They  are  bred  to  it,  taught  it 
from  their  childhood  up,  and  do  it  scientifically  and  intelligently. 
I  couldn't  get  one  because  they  are  all  doing  so  well  at  home.  I 
had  a  Danish  dairyman.  He  has  a  couple  of  creameries  of  his 
own  now.  I  have  tried  all  manner  of  dairymen.  I  have  had  some 
dairymen  from  the  Agricultural  School;    and  I  want  to  say  right 
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here — I  don't  know  who  is  to  blame  for  it — I  never  could  keep  one 
of  them  because  he  would  not  keep  his  hands  clean  when  he  was 
making  the  butter. 

Now  we  have  a  great  many  things  to  consider.  Your  farmer 
must  be  educated.  You  don't  want  to  teach  him  agricultural 
chemistry,  nor  to  carry  him  away  up  into  any  of  the  upper  branches, 
because  he  can't  use  them.  But  teach  him  what  he  can  do  on  his 
own  farm.  Teach  him  how  to  judge  livestock  and  how  to  feed 
them. 

I  remember  when  Minneapolis  started  the  Hungarian  process  of 
making  flour.  The  Austrian  Government  sent  their  president, 
Wilkin,  or  Vilkin  he  called  himself,  of  their  agricultural  school  or 
university,  over  here  to  the  United  States  to  see  v/hether  the 
American  flour  was  going  to  take  the  trade  that  the  Hungarian 
and  Austrian  flour  had  in  Europe. 

In  trying  to  show  the  farmers  that  Minnesota  could  raise  good 
livestock,  out  there  at  my  farm  I  used  to  feed  steers  and  send  them 
to  Chicago  to  the  Livestock  Show.  I  never  showed  in  Chicago 
that  I  didn't  take,  I  might  say,  five  or  ten  times  my  share  of  prizes. 
I  have  got  a  hatful  of  gold  medals  that  I  took  down  there.  I  hold 
the  record  in  the  United  States  for  the  heaviest  proportion  of 
dressed  meat  to  live  weight.  I  sent  down  one  steer  that  dressed 
74%  per  cent  of  marketable  meat.  Usually  60  is  about  what  a 
good  steer  will  turn  out.  The  highest  record  in  England  is  75; 
and  I  suppose  if  I  had  been  down  there  and  watched  the  butcher 
and  given  him  a  dollar,  he  would  have  cut  the  neck  a  little  closer 
to  the  ears.  You  can  do  it  in  Minnesota.  It  is  not  a  difiacult 
thing. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  bankers  take  up  the  improvement  of  farm- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  see  the  business  men  take  it  up.  Because  the 
value  of  our  agricultural  products  runs  from  eight  and  a  half  to 
nine  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  United  States.  Nine  billions 
isn't  any  harder  to  say  than  nine  millions,  but  the  mind  hardly  com- 
prehends what  nine  billions  means.  Farming  is  not  like  mining. 
You  go  into  a  coal  mine  or  iron  mine  or  gold  mine,  or  whatever  it 
is,  and  take  out  the  contents  of  the  mine  and  turn  it  into  money, 
and  there  is  a  hole  left  in  the  ground.  Finally  there  is  nothing 
left  there  but  the  hole.  But  your  farm,  your  agricultural  land  prop- 
erly cultivated,  properly  cared  for,  with  its  fertility  kept  up  and 
restored  annually,  is  a  perennial  mine  that  will  never,  never,  never 
wear  out.  We  should,  in  place  of  14  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
have  25.     It  Is  not  difficult. 
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I  am  looking  forward  to  see  the  result  of  our  work  on  the  dif- 
ferent farms  that  we  have  chosen.  We  send  a  man  out  to  take 
care  of  about  ten  of  those  plots.  The  hardest  thing  he  had  to  do 
was  to  get  the  farmer  to  work  his  own  land.  He  said,  "Don't 
you  think  that  once  harrowing  would  be  enough?"  Well,  we  make 
him  harrow  it  twice  before  he  puts  the  seed  in,  and  sometimes 
three  times  afterwards.  He  has  to  cultivate  it.  No  crop  anywhere 
will  grow  unless  the  land  is  put  in  proper  condition  and  cultivated. 
The  law  governing  the  growth  of  vegetable  life  applies  just  the 
same  to  the  field  as  to  the  garden.  Would  a  man  think  he  was 
going  to  have  a  good  garden  if  he  put  a  boy  on  a  gang  plow,  on  a 
spring  seat,  and  started  in  a  rough,  indifferent  way  trying  to  plow 
a  16-inch  furrow  with  a  14-inch  plow,  missing  every  once  in  a 
while,  and  then  scatter  the  seed  there  and  go  over  it  with  a  har- 
row? He  wouldn't  think  of  raising  his  garden  stuff  that  way. 
The  same  law  applies.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  knows  about 
the  garden.  He  knows  he  must  cultivate  it.  He  knows  he  must 
have  the  soil  in  proper  condition  and  that  he  must  put  it  there. 
That  is  the  one  problem  that  we  have  before  us — to  get  our 
farmers  to  do  what  they  can  do.  You  might  take  all  the  farmers, 
bring  them  down  to  the  Agricultural  School,  teach  them  chemistry 
and  everything  else,  but  it  won't  teach  the  farmers'  wives  or  make 
the  farmer  do  the  simple  things  necessary  for  growing  good  crops. 

We  had  a  government  commission  appointed  of  five  members; 
two  politicians,  a  college  professor,  a  book  publisher  and  some- 
body else  that  I  have  forgotten,  and  in  three  months  they  under- 
took to  settle  the  whole  question  of  what  all  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  should  do  to  make  rural  life  more  profitable  and 
better.  It  took  them  fifty  years  in  England,  with  a  great  big  com- 
mission, and  that  commission  is  in  existence  today  in  another 
form.  That  commission  is  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  that  offers  prizes  for  the  best  cattle  and  the  best  field 
crops.  They  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  field  of  oats  or  turnips  or 
rutabagas,  or  clover,  or  rye,  or  barley,  or  grain  of  any  kind.  There 
are  judges  who  find  out.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  the  man  who 
has  the  best  field.  I  tried  that  here.  I  offered  $150  for  the  best 
farm,  $75  for  the  second  and  §25  for  the  third,  and  out  of  all  the 
congressional  districts  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  we  had 
something  over  90  apply.  Ninety  applied  to  engage  in  the  con- 
test. I  made  a  condition  that  a  farmer,  in  order  to  qualify  to  com- 
pete, should  have  twenty  animals  on  his  farm  for  breeding  pur- 
poses.    He  could  have  them  all  of  one  kind  or  of  as  many  kinds 
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as  he  wislied.  He  could  have  hogs,  sheep,  horses  (mules  didn't 
count),  or  whatever  he  chose.  I  found  that  out  of  650,  93  could 
qualify.  Only  93  in  the  two  States  could  qualiiy  and  had  the 
requisite  20  animals  on  a  farm.  What  kind  of  farmers  were  they? 
Furlong  took  the  first  prize  for  Minnesota,  and  he  could  take  it 
just  as  often  as  I  would  give  it.  A  young  fellow  up  at  Erskine,  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  named  Carlson,  took 
a  first  prize.  Now  I  want  to  say  something  that  you  bankers  ought 
to  know.  That  railway  station  had  about  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars  total  income  a  year.  That  man  established  a  creamery 
there  and  has  been  working  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  station 
doesn't  ship  so  much  grain,  but  it  ships  a  lot  of  butter  and  cheese. 
We  take  cheese  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  there  by  the  carload. 
It  has  grown  until  that  little  station  has  over  $20,000  a  year.  And 
it  is  due  to  that  one  boy  that  didn't  waste  his  time  when  he  was 
at  the  Agricultural  College. 

Up  back  of  Crookston  there  was  a  township  called  Gentily,  peo- 
pled mostly  by  French-Canadians  or  those  who  had  been  on  the 
frontier  as  trappers.  If  anybody  is  here  from  Crookston  he  will 
bear  me  out.  Thej'  had  a  French  priest  who  took  an  interest  in 
them.  They  were  very  poor  and  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything. 
He  got  a  dairy  established  and  interested  them  in  making  good 
butter  and  in  taking  care  of  their  cream.  Today  they  have  money 
in  the  bank.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  that  township  of  Gentily 
but  what  has  money  deposited  in  the  bank.  It  was  due  to  a  modest 
little  French-Canadian  priest,  who  went  to  v/ork  quietly  in  his 
own  way  and  kept  them  at  it  until  they  did  it. 

You  bankers,  I  think,  can  extend  credit  and  should  be  willing  to 
extend  it  to  the  man  who  is  doing  good  farming,  has  a  good  farm 
and  doesn't  want  to  borrow  too  much.  A  great  many  men  want  to 
run  in  debt.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  they  have  now  is 
their  desire  to  ride  in  an  automobile;  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  cut  and  they  get  it  in  the  shock  they  want  to  go  around 
and  visit.  They  had  better  put  that  grain  in  the  stack  and  let  it 
sweat  and  let  the  grain  perfect  itself  and  do  their  plowing  now 
when  they  can.  Whether  it  is  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  well, 
or  whether  they  wait  until  the  next  spring  and  then  take  a  lick  at 
it  certainly  makes  a  difference  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre 
to  them.  They  let  their  horses  run  through  the  winter  to  the 
straw  stack,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  before  it  is  time  to  start  plowing 
they  take  them  In  and  commence  feeding  them  some  grain.  When 
they  yoke  them  to  the  plow  and  start  out  and  slap  that  plow  down 
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six  inches,  the  horses  have  to  rest  every  100  feet  and  blow  because 
they  haven't  the  strength  to  do  the  work.  They  plow  about  two 
and  a  half  inches,  just  skim  the  ground,  and  call  it  plowing.  To 
change  that  is  part  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing.  We  make  them 
plow  their  land  sis  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  pay  thera  for  it. 
The  reason  we  pay  them  is  that  we  boss  that  Job,  we  are  buying 
the  work  and  paying  for  it,  and  they  can't  get  the  money  unless 
they  do  it  exactly  as  they  ought  to.  After  we  have  shown  them 
what  they  can  do  with  proper  effort,  how  easily  and  certainly  they 
can  double  their  crop,  if  that  won't  help  them  we  leave  them  to 
Providence;  for  then  God  Almighty  is  the  only  power  on  earth  or 
in  heaven  that  can  help  him, 

Mr.  Chapman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  some  conception 
of  how  Mr.  Hill  came  by  his  title  of  the  Empire  Builder  of  the  Great 
Northwest.  Mr.  Hill,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  stay,  if  you 
have  time,  for  the  rest  of  the  Conference,  and  enjoy  yourself. 

Mr.  McNider  of  Iowa:  I  would  like  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  to  meet  immediately. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Where  do  you  want  them  to  meet,  Mr.  McNider? 
in  the  alley  or  in  the  hallway?  Let  us  come  to  order  with  just  as 
little  confusion  as  possible.  There  is  one  more  speaker  on  the 
program.  Prof.  Storm,  formerly  of  Ames  College  in  Iowa,  hut  now  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  will  tell  us  something  of  the  work 
he  expects  to  do  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Storm:  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  applauded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  address  because  I  think  you  may  be  some- 
what in  the  same  situation  as  the  man  was  who  saw  a  mule,  I  sup- 
pose one  of  those  Missouri  mules  we  were  told  about  this  morning, 
standing  along  the  bank  of  a  pond.  The  old  mule  stood  there  ap- 
parently absolutely  asleep.  The  man  thought  what  a  delightful 
thing  it  would  be  to  get  back  and  take  a  good  run  at  that  old  jack 
while  he  was  asleep,  hit  him  like  a  cannon  ball  and  knock  him  into 
a  pond.  This  idea  pleased  him  so  much  he  clapped  bis  hands  with 
glee  and  just  lay  down  on  the  greensward  and  rolled  over  and  over, 
thinking  of  the  good  time  he  was  going  to  have.  He  got  back  and 
took  a  good  run  like  a  100  yard  man,  and  just  before  he  got  to  the 
mule,  after  he  got  under  such  headway  he  couldn't  stop  himself,  Mr. 
Mule  happened  to  wake  up  and  stepped  out  of  the  way,  and  you 
know  what  happened.      He  dragged  himself  out  of  the  water  and 
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said,  "Well,  I  am  mighty  glad  I  had  my  good  time  before  this  be- 
cause I  don't  feei  like  it  now."  I  think  you  will  possibly  be  in  the 
same  situation  when  I  get  through. 

Since  I  am  about  to  come  to  make  my  home  with  the  good  people 
of  Minnesota  I  want  to  enter  at  this  time  a  disclaimer  against  my 
name  having  anything  to  do  with  the  kind  of  weather  you  have  had 
at  this  Conference,  because  I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  that  my 
tramps  around  the  country  bring  this  sort  of  weather. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  a  convention  like  this,  after  you  have  been 
feasted,  as  you  have,  with  the  good  things  on  this  program,  I  can't 
help  but  think  you  are  somewhat  in  the  same  mental  condition,  prob- 
ably as  the  physical  condition  of  the  city  boy  who  hadn't  had  much 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life.  He  had  gone  out  into 
the  country  to  visit  a  relative  of  his  and  was  eating  at  one  of  those 
bounteous  tables  that  they  have  in  the  country,  such  as  only  the 
country  people  can  supply,  and  after  this  13-year-old  had  eaten  as  on- 
ly a  13-year-old  boy  can  eat  (and  my  mother  used  to  think  at  that  age 
I  was  hollow  clear  down  to  my  toes)  there  were  still  good  things  left 
on  the  table.  The  good  housewife  urged  him  again  and  again  to  eat 
more  dinner,  and  when  he  laid  down  his  tools  for  a  moment  she  said, 
"Willie,  can't  you  eat  some  more?"  He  looked  up  and  drew  as  long 
a  breath  as  his  condition  would  permit,  and  said,  "Well  now,  I  can 
chaw  a  little  yet,  but  by  jingo  I  can't  swallow."  I  think  you  must  be 
siomewhat  in  the  same  situation  after  this  program  you  have  had, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  swallow  a  great  deal  because  the 
Chairman  announced  to  me  I  am  to  have  a  very  limited  time  in 
which  to  speak  to  you. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  character  of 
this  gathering  and  the  character  of  the  program.  As  was  said  by  a 
speaker  yesterday,  a  program  of  this  kind  in  a  gathering  of  this  class 
of  men  would  have  been  impossible  a  generation  ago.  The  relations 
between  the  banker  and  the  community  of  a  generation  ago  were 
absolutely  different  from  what  they  are  at  the  present  time,  as  I  think 
we  all  realize.  A  generation  ago  the  majority  of  the  people  looked 
upon  the  banker  as  the  man  who  was  ready  at  any  time  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  provided  the  other  fellow  got  the 
goose  and  the  banker  got  the  egg.  Now,  that  attitude  has  absolutely 
changed,  as  we  see  by  the  presence  of  the  bankers  in  this  sort  of  a 
gathering.  And  as  you  men  who  have  been  out  around  among  the 
bankers  and  business  men  who  are  interested  in  agriculture  know 
the  banker  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  take  up  the  propositions  that 
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relate  to  the  betterment  and  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  and  the  general  local  conditions.  The  banker  now,  instead 
of  being  willing  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  is  work- 
ing in  every  way  that  he  can  to  find  a  good  balanced  ration  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  goose  owner  in  order  that  the  goose  may  lay  more 
golden  eggs.  Not  only  is  he  anxious  that  a  balanced  ration  be 
found,  but  he  is  going  further  than  that.  The  bankers  in  the  state 
where  I  have  been  are  trying  to  discover  the  best  kind  of  incubator 
in  order  that  these  golden  eggs  may  not  all  be  sold  but  that  they 
may  be  hatched  and  raise  more  geese  to  lay  more  golden  eggs  that 
the  people  may  be  fat  and  prosper. 

Now,  as  I  take  it,  you  have  gathered  here  fundamentally  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  ways  and  means  by  which  agriculture,  and  the 
people  interested  in  agriculture,  may  be  brought  into  this  condition, 
that  we  may  have  a  more  productive  and  a  more  permanent  agricul- 
ture than  we  have,  and  more  intelligent  husbandmen.  Those  three 
things  are  solidly  linked  together,  but  I  am  going  to  give  my  atten- 
tion almost  entirely  to  the  latter  one  of  those  three.  I  did  not  know 
until  I  reached  here  the  character  of  the  program  nor  the  title  of  the 
subject  upon  which  I  was  to  talk.  In  fact  I  had  been  informed  I  was 
to  talk  on  an  entirely  different  subject.  The  country  school,  the  rural 
school  which  is  on  the  program,  I  think  may  be  compared  somewhat 
to  the  statement  that  was  made  by  a  learned  man  once  about  "that 
poem  by  that  English  author,  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he  says,  "Is 
that  wonderful  book  which  everj'body  talks  about  and  nobody  reads." 
Now,  the  rural  school  is  that  institution  that  very  largely  everybody 
sj-mpathizes  with  and  nobody  proceeds  to  help.  So  I  want  to  try  to 
confine  my  attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  things  that  I  think 
will  eventually  help  the  conditions  in  the  rural  school.  And  you  will 
permit  me,  I  think,  to  try  to  analyze  the  t-ituation  that  will  lead  to 
that. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  conference  where  so  much  has  already 
been  said  to  more  than  enumerate  the  five  fundamental,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  that  we  now  are  confronted  with  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  problem.  The  high  price  of  land,  the  high  price  of  labor, 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  necessity  of 
feeding  ten  people  in  the  future  where  we  are  now  feeding  one, 
those  four  conditions,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  a  class  of  peo- 
ple prepared  well  to  do  these  four  conditions  make  it  necessary  that 
the  agriculture  of  the  future  shall  be  different  from  the  agriculture 
of  the  past.      Now,  I  don't  want  to  say  this  in  criticism  of  what  our 
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pioneer  fathers  did  in  this  country  out  here.  I  take  off  my  hat  in 
admiration  and  in  marvel  at  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
done  by  the  pioneers,  our  fathers.  But  I  still  want  to  say  that  the 
kind  of  agriculture  that  did  for  them  will  not  do  for  their  grandsons. 
Their  agriculture  was  an  extensive  one.  The  agriculture  of  the  fu- 
ture must  be  an  Intensive  one.  And  the  kind  of  preparation  for 
that  work  which  the  fathers  had  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  son  or 
the  grandson. 

Extensive  agriculture  as  practiced  by  the  pioneers  can  be  carried 
on  by  rule  of  thumb.  Intensive  agriculture  must  have  as  its  founda- 
tion the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture. 

Now,  the  next  question  that  arises,  have  we  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge upon  which  this  future  intensive  agriculture  is  to  be  based? 
"Without  discussing  that  matter  at  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  we 
have.  Not  all  of  it.  but  the  experimental  stations  and  the  leading 
farmers,  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  with  the  aid  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  have  been  discussing  and  disseminating  a  great  many 
fundamental  principles  that  if  put  in  operation  would  give  us  a 
more  successful  agriculture  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

If  we  have  the  scientific  knowledge,  the  next  proposition  that 
comes  before  us  is,  "What  is  necessary?"  This:  That  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  shall  not  remain  with  the  experimental  station,  but 
that  it  shall  be  worked  out  in  the  living  working  activities  of  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  farm  work,  who  are  running  the  farm. 

What  are  the  factors  at  the  present  time  that  are  prepared  to 
bring  that  about?  The  agricultural  college:  the  agricultural  press; 
and  along  with  that  other  publications  like  reports  and  bulletins 
and  material  of  that  kind;  the  farmers'  institute;  the  short  courses 
or  one  week  courses  or  traveling  schools,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called  In  different  states;  besides  that  we  have  the  fairs,  the  county 
fair  and  the  state  fair.  Then  we  have  the  school  of  correspon- 
dence. That  enumerates  I  believe  about  all  the  factors  that  are 
definitely  concerned  In  carrying  out,  in  promoting,  the  distribution 
of  this  scientific  knowledge  to  the  farmers. 

Now,  I  want  to  commend  all  of  these.  The  Influences  that  the 
railroads  have  been  exerting,  and  they  have  done  wonderful  things, 
the  influences  that  the  bankers'  associations  are  bringing  to  bear 
and  all  of  these  Influences  for  the  promotion  and  spread  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  I  want  to  commend  them  all.  They  are  all  worth 
all  they  cost  to  anyone  and  everyone.  But  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact — you  may  not  see  how  this  is   going  to  bear  upon   the 
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country  school,  but  I  trust  you  will  see  in  a  few  moments — 1  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  things  in  which  they 
are  defective.  They  are  all  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  The  two  fundamental  things  in  which  these  are 
defective,  as  far  as  the  propostion  of  putting  all  iiinds  of  agricul- 
ture on  an  elemetary  basis,  are  that  they  reach  too  few  people.  If 
I  could  take  the  time  to  enumerate  each  of  these  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  people,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  come  under  the  influence,  the  beneficent  influence 
though  it  is,  of  all  of  these  factors  I  have  enumerated.  The  agri- 
cultural college  doesn't  get  one  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
The  farmers'  institute  practically  in  no  county  in  the  state  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  in  our  state,  gets  five  per  cent  of  the  farmers. 
The  agricultural  press  reaches  more  people,  and  is  in  that  way 
more  eflBcient  on  this  particular  point.  The  schools  of  correspon- 
ence  are  practically  a  negligible  quantity  so  far  as  reaching  the 
farmer  is  concerned.  The  fairs  are  good,  and  all  of  the  traveling 
about  by  trains  which  has  been  going  on  for  six  or  seven  years,  is 
fine,  but  they  reach  too  few  people. 

Now  one  other  defect.  The  other  defect  is  that  they  reach  them 
when  they  are  too  old.  You  know  that  English  physician.  Dr.  Osier, 
has  been  quoted,  or  I  rather  think  misquoted  into  saying  something 
about  lives,  that  no  man  has  ever  accomplished  anything  worth 
while  after  he  got  to  be  about  45  years  old,  and  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  chloroformed  when  he  got  to  be  60  years  old.  Some 
of  us  are  possibly  very  finicky  about  that  first  proposition  that  no 
great  things  have  ever  been  done  by  a  man  45  years  old.  And  some 
of  us  are  getting  a  little  skittish  about  that  second  proposition.  But 
however  that  may  be,  scientific  psychologists  will  tell  you,  will 
back  up  the  proposition  as  a  general  truth,  that  men  do  not  often 
change  their  fundamental  notions  of  things  after  they  are  30  or  35, 
or  at  most  40  years  of  age.  A  few  men  do.  I  find  those  are  the 
men  like  Gladstone,  that  continue  to  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
new  conditions,  as  years  come  and  go,  until  they  are  80  or  85  years 
of  age.  But  they  are  the  exceptional  men.  Most  of  the  people 
have  fixed  methods  of  thought  at  35  or  40  years  of  age. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  make  this  work  permanent  and 
lasting?  We  must  make  use  of  that  one  factor  in  our  American 
organization  of  society  that  covers  these  two  points;  that  is,  that 
reaches  all  the  people  and  reaches  them  at  an  age  when  they  are 
susceptible  to  the  acceptance  of  new  truths.     What  is  that  factor? 
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There  is  only  one  and  that  consists  of  our  educational  iusiiiunous, 
and  it  you  permit  me  to  be  specific,  1  will  say  the  public  school  is 
the  only  factor  that  gets  hold  of  these  people  at  the  right  time  and 
uniformly. 

So  you  see  I  have  come  to  this  proposition,  that  if  an  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  is  to  be  permanent  we  must  get  hold  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  fur- 
ther, I  think,  about  that  other  proposition.  1  believe  it  to  be  scien- 
tihcally  true.  But  I  thiulc  I  can  illustrate  it  possibly  in  something 
of  this  manner:  Every  man  in  this  audience  has  a  certain  way  in 
which  he  puts  his  coat  on.  That  is,  he  either  puts  his  right  arm  in 
first  or  he  puts  his  left  arm  in  first,  and  whichever  he  does  he  never 
does  it  in  any  other  way.  He  formed  that  habit  many  many  years 
ago.  Now,  I  will  ask  our  good  Chairman  here  and  see.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, do  you  know  which  arm  you  put  in  first?  Well,  I  don't  believe 
he  can  tell  me  if  I  should  ask  him.  He  will  have  to  take  a  little 
time  to  think  it  over  because  it  has  become  such  a  matter  of  habit 
he  doesn't  even  think  about  it.  And  that  is  the  way  with  the  farm- 
er's work.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  habit  Well,  he  puts  his 
right  arm  in  first.  Suppose  I  say,  "Tonight  you  go  home  and  put 
your  left  arm  in  first,  the  left  arm  ought  to  have  a  little  more  exer- 
cise, nearer  the  heart,"  and  so  forth.  And  he  would  say,  "Yes,  I 
believe  Prof.  Storm  is  all  right;  I  think  I  ought  to  change  and  put 
my  left  arm  in  first.  I  will  do  that."  But  if  the  good  people  in 
his  house  will  watch  him  tomorrow  they  will  find  him  putting  his 
old  right  arm  in  first  and  he  will  continue  to  do  that  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Now,  I  might  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  about  it,  but  it 
would  make  absolutely  no  difference.  That  is  a  physical  habit.  The 
mental  habits  of  people  are  absolutely  the  same. 

Then,  we  must  reach  these  young  people.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean?  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  would  like  to  stop  a  minute  and  say 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  those  bills  before  Congress.  With  this 
plain,  simple — to  me,  plain  and  simple  proposition — I  don't  see  how 
men  can  favor  the  so-called  Lever  bill  as  against  the  Page  bill  in 
supporting  the  Federal  Aid  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. Why  will  we  take  the  thousands  or  millions  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  spend  it  in  producing  agricultural 
deathbed  repentance  on  the  part  of  a  few  agricultural  schools,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  leave  this  next  generation  to  grovel  in  the 
agricultural  sea  of  agricultural  ignorance  as  they  are  coming  up 
from  the  schools?     And  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing.     While  we 
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are  using  this  money  to  assist  and  convert  those  who  are  past  the 
changing  age,  very  largely,  we  are  growing  another  generation  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  with  them.  I 
want  to  pass  some  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Page  bill,  the  fundamen- 
tal proposition  of  which  is  to  get  hold  of  the  boys  and  girls  by  using 
those  agencies  that  teach  the  boys  and  girls.  Not  that  we  won't 
do  anything  for  the  adult,  not  a  particle  of  it.  I  say  Godspeed  to 
all  those  influences  that  are  trying  to  reach  the  adult  agricultural 
person.  But  at  the  same  time  I  commend  them  as  I  commend  the 
religious  revivals,  because  it  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
vival. Our  friend  Billy  Sunday  with  whom  I  used  to  attend  high 
school  and  with  whom  I  used  to  play  ball— I  think  it  would  take 
many  years  for  me  to  be  influenced  by  his  particular  type  of  attack. 
And  yet  I  bid  him  Godspeed  in  the  good  things  that  he  is  doing.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  has  been  up  here  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis. 
I  don't  know  that  you  need  him  up  here.  You  probably  don't.  I 
bid  Godspeed  to  the  Salvation  Army,  but  fundamentally  my  philos- 
ophy says  that  for  me  and  mine  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  child 
raised  up  in  the  way  that  he  should  go.  As  the  old  saying  is, 
bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  h©  will 
not  depart  from  it.  So  fundamentally,  we  must  catch  them  while 
they  are  young,  and  this  the  Page  bill  proposes  to  do.  I  would  like 
to  see  everything  done  that  could  be  done  for  the  development  of 
that  phase  of  our  education. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  believe 
in  all  these  good  things,  I  believe  that  the  things  for  which  this 
bankers'  association  stands  agriculturally  and  the  things  which  it 
hopes  to  accomplish  will  now  come  and  remain  with  us  permanently 
until  agriculture,  as  such,  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  where  farm- 
er's children  of  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  or  over  attend  school. 

Now,  what  is  necessary  to  bring  this  about?  (I  see  he  is  get- 
ting the  hammer  ready.)  Three  things.  Public  sentiment,  a  body 
of  teaching  matter,  a  body  of  preparatory  teachers. 

Now,  one  of  the  finest  things  about  all  of  this  promotional  work, 
the  cars  and  trains  and  everything  of  that  kind,  is,  it  is  helping  to 
create  that  great  organization,  public  sentiment,  without  which 
these  other  things  cannot  succeed.  So  I  want  your  thoughts  cen- 
tered upon  this  one  thing,  if  upon  nothing  else  I  shall  say  today, 
and  that  is  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  in  my  judgment  for 
the  future  permanent  establishment  of  agricultural  education  is  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher.      When  the  teacher  is  prepared  all  other 
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things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Back  years  ago  when  John  Fhil- 
brook  was  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston  and  they  were 
discussing  better  prejiared  teachers  a  woman  said,  "Mr.  Philbrook, 
after  better  prepared  teachers,  what  next?"  He  said,  "There  is  no 
next."  I  want  to  repeat  that  here.  When  you  have  the  teachers 
prepared  for  this  agricultural  work  the  next  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Now,  you  bankers  are  going  back  to  your  various  states  with 
some  plans,  I  presume,  for  the  definite  support  of  this  movement.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  if  the  Chairman  will  permit  me.  I 
will  make  them  very  brief,  because  I  know  you  have  had  a  long,  al- 
though a  very  delightful,  program  up  to  this  time.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  your  first  movement,  wherever  your  state  may  be  lo- 
cated, is  the  promotion  of  public  sentiment.  And  I  will  suggest 
using  every  influence  to  encourage  the  public  to  see  two  things,  the 
feasibility  and  the  desirability  of  having  agriculture  taught  in  the 
schools.  And  I  will  confine  myself  now  to  the  public  schools, 
although  if  I  had  time  I  should  be  glad  to  say  something  about 
some  of  the  others.  Now,  the  next  step  I  believe  is  furnishing  op- 
portunity for  the  proper  preparation  of  teachers.  And  I  should  put 
as  the  first  step,  legal  enactments.  I  want  to  insist  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  you  had  better  proceed  in  some  such  order.  Pray 
do  not  try  to  proceed  with  legal  enactments  as  the  first  step.  We 
are  too  democratic  in  this  country  to  be  able  to  force  onto  a  people 
by  legal  enactment  anything  that  they  do  not  really  themselves 
Want.  Let  me  I'epeat:  Creation  of  public  sentiment,  opportunities 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  legal  enactment  such  as  providing 
that  teachers  must  take  examinations  in  these  subjects,  providing 
that  after  certain  times  these  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  certain 
schools.  When  you  have  those  three  combinations,  public  senti- 
ment, and  opportunity  to  prepare  teachers  and  the  legal  require- 
ments that  they  shall  be  prepared,  you  have  all  the  science  neces- 
sary for  taking  care  of  this  general  proposition. 

Now,  aren't  there  other  things  we  need?  Yes,  a  great  many  of 
them.  Text  books?  No.  In  the  first  place  we  don't  want  to 
start  with  the  text  book,  and  in  the  next  place  the  text  books  are 
better  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  subject  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  has  been  so  short  a  time  before  the  educators.  You 
don't  need  to  hesitate  for  fear  there  will  not  be  text  books,  because 
there  are.  Although  I  don't  want  to  recommend  the  beginning 
with  the  text  book.  Do  we  want  consolidation?  Of  course  we  do. 
We  want  it  in  every  place  we  can  possibly  bring  it  about.    Shall  we 
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wait  for  consolidation?  No.  Lest  the  thousands  and  the  millions 
shall  perish,  let's  do  everything  that  we  can  with  the  means  at  our 
command,  laying  the  foundation  for  larger  things  farther  on. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  objections  that  are  raised  to  the 
possibility  of  this.  You  know  some  people  say,  "What  is  the  use 
of  talking  about  this,  you  can't  teach  agriculture  in  a  country 
school."  You  know  when  a  person  says  that  it  reminds  me  a  good 
deal  of  the  experience  that  the  Irishman  and  the  lawyer  had.  An 
Irishman  committed  some  kind  of  an  apparent  misdemeanor,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  in  jail.  He  sent  for  his  lawyer.  The  lawyer 
came,  got  from  Pat  the  facts,  went  over  the  law,  and  he  said  to  him, 
"Why,  Pat,  they  can't  put  you  in  jail  for  anything  like  that."  "Well, 
hegorry,"  says  Pat,  "I  am  here."  Now,  if  anybody  tells  you  that 
they  can't  teach  agriculture  in  the  country  school  you  tell  them  in 
the  language  of  Pat,  "Well,  begorry  they  are  doing  it."  They  are 
doing  it  in  a  great  many  states,  and  the  best  demonstration  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  do  it  is  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  it.  So 
don't  let  anybody  persuade  you,  when  you  get  back  to  your  state, 
that  this  thing  cannot  be  done.  If  I  had  the  time  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  tell  you  of  a  great  many  places  where  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Chapn.an-  I  dislike  very  much  to  go  back  over  a  program 
and  pick  up  some  odds  and  ends,  but  Prof.  Harvey  of  the  Stout 
Institute  of  Menominee  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  he  thought  today  was  yesterday  or  yesterday  was 
today.  Is  Prof.  Harvey  in  the  room?  Can  you  speak  just  a  few 
words  to  us?  Prof.  Harvey  represents  a  very  unique  school  in  this 
section  of  the  country  and  we  have  asked  him  to  describe  the 
work  his  school  is  doing  at  Menominee.  After  that  we  will  go  into 
session  and  hear  the  reports  of  our  own  committees,  and  that  fin- 
ishes the  regular  program. 
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OUR   WORK. 

Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey  of  the  Stout  Institute,  Menominee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Harvey:  I  owe  this  Conference  an  apology  for  not  being 
here  as  advertised,  on  yesterday.  This  is  the  first  time  in  40  years 
1  have  missed  an  engagement  through  my  own  blundering.  I 
thought  I  was  on  the  program  today. 

The  subject  that  was  given  me  was  one  I  did  not  know  about, 
did  not  know  what  it  meant  and  I  do  not  now  know.  I  should  like 
to  tell  about  the  work  we  are  doing  at  Stout  Institute,  but  I  believe 
I  would  better  not.  I  know  you  are  surfeited  ■with  good  things. 
I  have  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  talk  and  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, if  the  Chairman  will  permit  me,  one  or  two  points  that  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  importance. 

I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  this  work  that  you  are 
now  interested  in,  the  development  of  agricultural  education,  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  it  is  something  new  for  a  person  engaged 
in  educational  work  to  see  a  body  of  men,  the  bankers  of  this  coun- 
try representing  the  banks  of  so  many  states,  interested  in  edu- 
cational work.  It  is  something  that  gives  comfort  to  a  man  who 
has  been  engaged  in  educational  work  for  40  years,  as  I  have  and 
has  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  man  in  business  and  in  com- 
merce and  in  banking  and  other  things  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
work. 

I  hope  that  your  interest  will  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  this 
development  of  agricultural  education.  There  are  two  things,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  are  to  be  done.  One  is  the  education  of  these 
farmers  who  are  working  today  upon  the  farms  along  the  line  Mr. 
Hill  has  suggested  to  you;  second,  to  go  to  those  farmers,  if  you 
will  reach  them.  I  know,  because  I  have  been  in  touch  with  farm- 
ers for  40  years  in  my  work  and  I  know  you  must  get  out  to  reach 
them. 

In  1800,  in  Sweden,  the  first  agricultural  school  in  that  country 
was  organized  with  money  left  by  a  Swedish  gentleman  for  that 
purpose.  They  sent  men.  all  over  Europe  to  study  the  subject,  to 
get  every  bit  of  information  they  could,  and  they  organized  that 
school  and  opened  it  in  the  year  1800.  They  advertised  in  advance, 
saying  we  will  give  your  boys  free  tuition,  we  vvill  furnish  them 
books,  we  will  board  them,  we  will  clothe  them,  we  will  do  every- 
thing. They  opened  the  school  with  one  student  in  attendance. 
What  was  the  reason?  The  thing  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  last 
speaker,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
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It  was  just  50  years  afterwards  that  the  first  successful  agricul- 
tural school  opened  in  Sweden.  I  speak  of  that  simply  to  illus- 
trate to  you  what  exists  today,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  themselves  in  this  great  movement,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hill  has  brought  out  here  so  forcibly,  that  you 
have  got  to  go  to  the  farmers  and  demonstrate  to  them  and  get 
them  to  do  the  work  upon  their  farm  under  good  direction  in  order 
to  get  results.  You  get  improved  results,  and  when  you  get  those 
results  then  you  get  an  interest  in  this  whole  subject  of  education. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Storm  in  his 
remarks,  that  after  all  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  educating  the 
farmers  today,  it  is  a  question  of  teaching  their  boys  and  their 
girls  so  that  when  they  grow  up  you  have  not  got  to  repeat  this 
process;  and  that  has  got  to  be  done  in  your  schools.  And  that 
while  we  have  been  developing  an  educational  system  in  this  coun- 
try beyond  the  elementary  school,  we  have  done  nothing  for  the 
farmer's  boy.  The  high  schools  in  the  country  are  city  high  schools 
in  the  country.  The  high  schools  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  from 
home  go  are  the  city  high  schools,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  people  to  go  to  the  college  a.nd  University;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  country 
home  to  go  to  the  city  high  school  have  set  their  faces  away  from 
the  farm  and  are  fitting  themselves  for  work  in  the  city. 

Now,  the  thing  that  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  develop  for  our 
country  population,  our  school  population,  a  system  of  schools,  a 
country  school  adapted  to  their  needs.  We  have  been  giving  them 
the  city  high  school,  teaching  them  Latin  and  Greek.  We  ought  to 
give  them  a  high  school  in  which  we  shall  teach  them  the  things 
they  need  to  know  and  in  which  they  are  interested.  By  reaching 
the  farmers  you  are  considering  the  main  thing,  and  that  will  get 
them  to  see  that  there  is  a  value  in  this  and  they  will  send  their 
boys  and  girls  to  those  schools.  We  know  what  they  will  do.  We 
have  been  doing  that  for  a  dozen  years  in  Wisconsin.  The  gentle- 
man of  whom  Mr.  Hill  spoke  was  in  charge  of  those  schools,  going 
out  among  the  farmers,  making  that  school  a  center  of  interest  to 
the  people  in  that  entire  county  and  to  the  farmers.  There  was 
not  a  day  in  the  year  when  that  school  was  in  session  when  we 
wouldn't  have  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  farmers  consulting  witli 
the  teachers  in  the  school  with  reference  to  their  farm  problems. 
These  teachers  went  out  to  their  farms  and  demonstrated  to  them 
and  undertook  to  help  them,  and  did  help  them,  and  are  helping 
them  in  every  one  of  those  schools.     We  have  got  to  have  a  system 
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of  school  developed  to  improve  these  things,  and  we  have  never 
undertaken  to  do  so.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say.  There 
is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen  inter- 
ested In  this  line  of  work  will  be  interested  in  the  still  larger  move- 
ment, of  which  this  is  a  part,  the  movement  for  industrial  educa- 
tion for  the  country  boy  and  country  girl  and  for  the  city  boy  and 
city  girl,  as  well. 

In  the  minute  or  two  longer  I  will  speak,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  other  fact  that  I  think  you  people  will  be  inter- 
ested in.  It  is  the  proper  education  of  one-half  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  And  what  Is  that  half?  It  is  the  girls  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  taken  the  girls  as  we  have  taken  the  boys.  We 
have  developed  the  schools  and  let  the  girls  in  them,  but  they  have 
taken  the  same  course  of  instruction  that  had  been  organized  and 
developed  for  the  boys.  They  have  demonstrated  that  they  could 
do  it,  but  they  have  not  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  best  kind  of 
education  for  them.  We  need  to  educate  these  girls  for  their  work 
in  the  home.  Vv^e  need  to  make  them  home  makers,  and  that  means 
education,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  fact  that  will  illustrate  that.  You 
remember  only  a  few  months  ago  the  news  flashed  along  the  wires 
that  the  Titanic  had  gone  down  and  1,600  lives  were  lost.  It 
thrilled  and  shocked  the  world.  But  from  the  time  that  the  Titanic 
set  sail  from  Southampton  until  she  went  down  to  that  port  of 
missing  men,  2,700  lives  under  one  year  of  age  had  gone  out  in  this 
country.  And  before  the  survivors  landed  In  New  York  2,700  more 
had  gone  out.  One  child  in  six  of  those  born  in  this  country  dies 
before  the  age  of  one  year.  And  one  in  three  before  the  age  of 
five  years.  The  experts  tell  us  that  that  immense  mortality  is  due 
largely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  in  the  matter  of  the  proper 
care  and  treating  of  her  child.  That  is  one  element.  We  have  not 
undertaken  In  this  country  to  do  anj'thing  to  educate  these  girls 
who  are  coming  into  our  schools  and  going  out  from  them  to  fit 
them  for  the  responsibilities  of  home  life.  They  enter  upon  their 
duties  with  no  fear.  And  the  lack  of  fear  in  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities that  come  to  them  in  the  home  is  due  to  an  ignorance  of 
what  these  responsibilities  are. 

Had  I  time  to  enlarge  upon  that  I  would  like  to  show  you  how 
in  the  development  of  the  economic,  social,  mental  and  moral 
attributes  of  the  child  the  mother  is  the  most  potent  influence.  I 
undertake  to  say  we  must  train  these  young  women,  we  must  give 
them    professional     training,    we    must    give    them     training    In 
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psychology  and  the  study  of  the  child,  and  the  child's  feed- 
ing and  exercise.  The  woman  who  is  to  be  the  mother  has 
the  most  potent  influence  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  child  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  its  life.  So  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  that 
important  as  this  subject  is,  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country,  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
increasing  her  products,  if  we  can  bring  to  bear  the  knowledge 
tliat  is  now  available  and  utilize  it  we  can  increase  it  100  per  cent 
in  the  next  five  years.  I  think,  though,  that  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance besides  this  other  problem,  the  proper  education  of  the 
mass  of  girls  in  this  country  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  boys 
and  girls  that  come  after  them. 

I  hope  when  you  go  back,  that  you  and  those  associated  with 
you,  (and  I  know  of  no  body  of  men  who  can  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence) will  undertake  to  broaden  your  interests  and  reach  out  until 
we  shall  get  the  kind  of  education  that  is  needed,  not  only  for  the 
country  boy  and  for  the  city  boy  but  for  the  girl  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  almighty 
glad  that  Prof.  Harvey  finally  got  here  even  if  he  was  a  day  late. 
We  wouldn't  have  missed  that  treat  for  a  great  deal. 

We  have  been  in  session  now  since  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing with  just  a  few  hours  off  last  evening  for  refreshment  and 
amusement.  I  rather  fancy  that  some  of  the  delegates  may  think 
by  this  time  that  the  president  of  this  Conference  is  a  rather  hard 
taskmaster  because  we  have  been  working  ever  since  we  came 
here.  But  I  want  to  bring  out  this  one  thought  before  we  call  for 
our  committee  reports.  Before  we  find  out  what  each  other's  con- 
ception is  of  our  duty  as  members  of  the  committees  on  agricul- 
tural development  and  education  from  our  states,  we  ought  each 
to  take  a  little  stop  ourselves  and  find  out  why  we  are  on  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  from  our  own  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. Why  have  we  sat  for  nearly  two  days  and  listened  to  the 
best  authoi'ities  in  the  world  on  the  subjects  which  have  been 
talked  of  here  in  this  room  and  in  Minneapolis  yesterday?  I  doubt 
if  a  better  collection  of  experts  on  their  own  particular  lines  have 
ever  been  assembled  in  this  country  than  the  lady  and  gentlemen 
you  have  listened  to  for  the  past  two  days.  Now,  what  is  the 
object  of  it  all?  Are  we  members  of  these  committees  in  our 
various  states  simply  with  our  names  on  a  letterhead?  Is  that 
the  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee? I  am  going  to  call  on  each  state  present — I  announced  yester- 
day the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Woodside 
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of  South  Carolina,  President  Soule  of  Georgia  and  the  Dean  of  the 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  Dean  Sanderson  who  will  act 
as  a  committee  to  decide  which  state  is  entitled  to  receive  the  cup 
offered  by  the  president  of  this  Conference  for  the  best  work 
accomplished  to  date  in  your  own  state  by  your  own  committee. 
These  committees  are  going  to  be  known  by  their  works,  not  by 
tbeir  words.  If  your  state  has  done  nothing  except  organize,  get 
up  on  your  feet  and  confess  to  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  your 
shortcomings,  and  tell  us  in  a  few  words  what  j'ou  are  going  to  do 
about  it  when  you  get  home.  If  you  have  done  anything  that  you 
can  brag  about,  for  pity's  sake  brag  about  it,  because  we  want  to 
know.  This  afternoon  we  are  all  from  Missouri  we  are  going  to 
be  shown.  We  want  the  state  that  is  doing  the  best  work,  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  in  this  work,  to  be  recognized  and  we 
of  ^Minnesota  want  to  check  up,  and  if  some  other  state  gets  that 
cup  we  want  to  know  the  reason  why  they  get  it.  We  will  go  after 
them  and  beat  them  to  it  next  year. 

Now  having  made  these  few  feeble  remarks  I  am  going  to  turn 
this  convention  into  an  experience  meeting,  and  if  you  talk  too 
long  the  gavel  will  fall.  Colorado  seems  to  be  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  as  far  as  agricultural  development  work  goes,  that  is, — 
alphabetically.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Gordon  or  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  the  chairman  of  their  committee,  but  we  will  hear  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  Colorado. 

;\Ir.  Gordon,  of  Colorado:  Colorado  has  done  nothing  outside 
of  its  railroad  and  agricultural  college.  We  had  a  meeting  before 
we  knew  what  was  expected  of  us.  We  came  down  here  to  find 
out  what  was  expected,  and  what  to  do.  We  are  going  home  with 
the  firm  intention  of  letting  them  know  we  were  down  here  and 
that  we  have  learned  something^  and  we  are  going  to  apply  our 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  committee  appointed  is  now  in  session. 
Make  your  notes,  because,  after  these  gentlemen  finish  here  you 
will  be  expected  to  report  which  state  you  think  is  entitled  to  the 
cup. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
ference, ladies  and  gentlemen:  When  the  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
Bankers'  Association  appointed  the  committee  to  represent  them 
in  this  Conference  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Education, 
the  committee  was  told  that  they  would  come  here  and  meet  the 
strongest  men  in  the  United  States  along  this  particular  line.  They 
knew  then  that  they  had  to  get  busy  if  they  could  make  any  report 
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that  would  be  worth  while  when  they  came  here.  They  called 
into  conference  Prof.  Christy  of  Purdue  University,  living  at  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana,  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Indiana,  a.n  expert 
whose  name  will  be  recognized  by  the  experts  that  have  been  on 
the  program  the  last  two  days  as  the  name  of  a  man,  the  peer  of 
any  I  believe.  After  a  conference  with  him  we  resolved  that  the 
first  thing  w-e  might  do  would  be  to  begin  work  on  our  own  account. 
We  sent  out  to  every  bant  belonging  to  the  Indiana  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation a  copy  of  a  booklet  issued  by  Purdue  University  on  wheat 
culture.  We  sent  them  all  along  the  line,  asking  them  to  order  as 
many  copies  as  they  could  use  and  send  them  out  to  their  custom- 
ers, to  their  farmer  customers,  and  tell  them  that  w'e  would  follow 
that  up  later  with  a  booklet  on  corn  selection,  of  seed  corn,  culti- 
vation of  corn  and  so  forth.  These  books  are  very  valuable  docu- 
ments. We  will  follow  them  up  with  booklets  about  the  different 
lines.  We  asked  the  banks  to  use  these.  They  could  print  on 
them  if  they  liked,  the  compliments  of  their  particular  bank  and 
send  them  out  to  their  customers  instead  of  some  of  the  advertis- 
ing they  had  been  using,  distributing  calendars  and  so  forth.  The 
first  booklet  was  $14  a  thousand.  It  would  not  cost  anything  like 
as  much  as  their  other  advertising  matter.  So  that  in  a  very  few 
years,  if  no  other  thing  is  accomplished,  the  Indiana  State  Bankers' 
Association  will  have  created  what  might  be  called  a  correspond- 
ence school  of  agriculture  through  every  bank  in  the  state  of 
Indiana,  because  every  farmer  in  the  state  of  Indiana  has  connec- 
tion with  some  bank  in  the  state;  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  a 
bank  account  of  some  kind. 

In  Indiana  we  have  two  schools  along  the  lines  that  Prof.  Har- 
vey just  now  spoke  about.  One  is  the  Boys'  School  that  you  heard 
about  yesterday  at  Interlaken,  the  Interlaken  School  at  Rolling 
Prairie.  Upon  an  investment  of  about  $125,000  originally  they 
have  a  700  acre  farm  that  has  already  become  self-supporting,  and 
is  operated  by  the  boys.  We  have  at  Connorsville  another  unique 
school,  the  Elmhurst  School  for  Girls.  It  is,  1  believe  they  claim, 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
v,'hich  the  German  idea  is  attempted  to  be  fully  carried  out.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk,  as  Prof.  Harvey  just  now  com- 
mented, about  the  education  of  the  boy.  This  school  is  the  only 
school,  I  am  told,  in  the  United  States  v/hich  tries  to  prepare  the 
girls  for  that  farmer's  life.  So  that  for  the  boy  and  young  man 
that  starts  out  for  himself  he  has  down  there  a  girl  that  can  step 
right  along  by  his  side,  and  she  is  an  expert  on  farm  agricultural 
subjects. 
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Mr.  Chapman:  Just  a  minute.  The  committees  giving  their 
reports  will  please  bear  In  mind  that  what  we  want  to  know  is 
what  j'our  committee  has  done,  if  any  work,  to  help  along  this 
work.  That  is  what  you  will  get  the  prize  for,  not  what  somebody 
else  did. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Indiana:  I  thought  you  wanted  those  questions 
answered  that  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Oh  no,  not  here. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Indiana:  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee  was 
in  communication  with  the  commission  appointed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature in  which  we  came  in  contact  and  had  something  to  do  with 
the  furtherance  of  their  work.  The  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  investigate  and  see  whether  or  not  public  senti- 
ment had  advanced  far  enough  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
providing  for  compulsory  education.  By  conference  with  them 
and  working  in  harmony  with  that  commission  we  will  be  able  to 
report  a  bill  along  the  line  of  what  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  want  to  know  if  you  are  really  doing  some- 
thing with  your  Bankers'  Committee.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
state  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Harris  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement. 
He  has  done  good  work  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Illinois:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  chairman 
owes  me,  I  think,  15  seconds  of  that  60  second  minute  time  allot- 
ment he  gave  me  last  night  which  reminds  me  also  he  lost  his  bet 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  so  you  may  all  cash  in  on  that  at  the  close  of 
this  Conference. 

Before  I  speak  more  specifically  as  regards  the  work  of  our 
committee,  on  account  of  this  15  second  allowance  I  have,  I  want 
to  say  just  a  word  because  out  of  what  I  want  to  say  grows  the 
spirit  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association. 
We  have  had  so  much  given  us  here  at  this  Conference  that  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  been  able  to  absorb  it  all,  and  it  will  only  come  to 
us  as  time  goes  on.  But  out  of  two  or  three  addresses  that  didn't 
get  so  specifically  into  details  as  some  or  a  good  many,  that  is 
along  this  line — for  instance  you  remember  Dr.  Rumely's  address 
and  President  Elliott  this  morning  and  President  Hill  this  after- 
noon— they  dropped  thought  along  the  same  line,  to  this  effect, 
that  we  cannot  leave  agricultural  matters  entirely  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  professors;  we  cannot  leave  education  mat- 
ters entirely  to  the  teachers,  and  we  can  go  on  in  a  great  many 
ways  and  say  we  cannot  leave  a  bank  altogether  to  bankers.  We 
cannot  leave  the  operation  of  this  government  and  Its  tariffs  and 
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all  that  concern  the  people  entirely  to  the  politician.  And  that 
brings  up  the  point  of  public  welfare.  That  was  the  moving  spirit 
that  actuated  the  present  administration  of  the  Illinois  Bankers' 
Association  in  some  of  its  work.  We  realized  that  agriculture 
was  absolutely  basic,  and  yet  after  we  got  into  it  further  we  real- 
ized that  even  below  agriculture  was  education.  And  then  the 
thought  came  to  us  that  here  was  a  wonderful  organization  in 
Illinois  of  over  1,600  bankers  who  were  not  using  their  influence  in 
any  direction;  they  were  meeting  once  a  year  for  a  few  sessions, 
a  dinner  and  a  good  cordial  time.  I  am  saying  this  because  the 
100  delegates  that  are  here,  are  here  as  committees  on  agriculture 
and  development.  And  I  want  to  leave  this  thought  for  what  it 
is  worth  to  them  to  carry  home  to  their  own  state  associations, — 
the  great  bankers'  association  of  this  country  should  get  into  all 
these  movements  for  public  welfare. 

A  great  many  thoughts  that  Dr.  Rumely  gave  us  refer  to  con- 
servation and  more  especially  secondary  conservation, — because 
this  country  has  gone  beyond  the  exploitation  stage  and  we  now 
have  come  to  the  secondary  conservation  stage  where  we  are  sell- 
ing labor  and  not  so  much  of  our  natural  resources.  Just  as  Mr. 
Hill  said  Iowa  had  found  that  they  might  buy  their  wheat  from 
other  states  or  they  might  use  grain  and  products  that  robbed 
their  soil  less.     That  is  what  Germany  found. 

My  ambition  has  been  to  see  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association 
carry  it  up,  connect  up  with  all  the  matters  of  public  welfare.  I 
don't  mean  to  get  into  politics  at  all,  but  let  the  people  of  our  state 
see  that  the  bankers  are  interested  in  them,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  a  selflsh  one.  And  there  isn't  any  better  organization 
that  is  any  more  far  reaching  in  its  results ;  it  gets  into  everj'  little 
village  and  town  in  the  country,  to  undertake  that  work. 

When  our  committee,  some  two  years  ago,  was  appointed,  we 
tried  to  get  by  the  resolution  stage.  We  got  right  down  to  con- 
crete propositions.  At  the  same  time  to  us  the  concrete  thought 
was  the  dissemination  of  the  valuable  fund  of  information  that 
Dr.  Soule  says  has  been  in  cold  storage  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 
We  found  Dr.  Knapp  had  done  a  wonderful  work  in  the  South,  just 
as  Mr.  Hill  had  done  even  before  Dr.  Knapp  did,  in  the  Northwest. 
And  we  wrote  to  Washington  and  wondered  why  we  couldn't  have 
that  sort  of  work,  and  they  told  us  the  appropriations  didn't  allow 
that  sort  of  work. 

So  one  of  the  first  concrete  propositions  our  committee  under- 
took was  to  draft  a  bill.     The  first  bill  that  was  drafted  provided 
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for  field  demonstration  all  over  the  United  States.  That  bill  was 
known  as  the  McKinley  Bill.  Through  conference  and  consultation, 
this  conference  last  year  endorsed  that  bill,  which  is  practically 
now  the  Lever  Bill,  and  the  American  Bankers'  Association  com- 
mittee endorsed  the  bill.  And  this  Conference  Committee  and  our 
American  Bankers'  Association  Committee  went  down  to  Washing- 
ton in  February  and  March,  and  had  our  meetings  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Committee.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from 
Mr.  Lever,  saying  his  bill  is  in  good  position  now  and  will  be 
hi  ought  up  as  soon  as  tw^o  other  bills  with  reference  to  tariff  and 
appropriations  have  been  passed,  and  he  is  very  hopeful  that  this 
bill  may  be  enacted  into  law.  That  is  the  demonstration  bill  that 
we  have  been  behind.  And  I  want  to  say  this,  in  this  connection, 
t]i2,t  no  one  of  our  committee  took  any  stock  in  the  Page  Bill.  The 
Page  Bill  does  in  field  demonstration  all  that  the  Lever  Bill  or 
McKinley  Bill  could  have  done.  The  Page  Bill  does  many  other  and 
very  valuable  things,  but  those  we  found  that  we  couldn't  get.  And 
Mr.  Underwood  and  others  who  are  directing  the  policy  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic House  say  that  they  could  not  begin  to  think  of  appropri- 
ating the  money  necessary  for  the  Page  Bill.  So  we  w^ant  field 
demonstration.  We  don't  care  whether  we  get  it  by  the  Lever  Bill 
or  by  the  Page  Bill. 

In  our  own  state,  getting  down  to  the  matter  of  education,  we 
don't  narrow  down  to  simply  agricultural  education  because  we 
wanted  to  do  this  thing  in  the  broad  spirit  of  public  welfare.  We 
have  held  one  conference.  We  have  another  conference  on  the 
14th,  Twenty-five  of  the  representative  educators  of  our  state, 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Civic  Clubs  am  Federa- 
tions of  Chicago,  all  those  interests  are  with  us  to  try  for  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  make  an  educational  bureau  which  will  attempt  to  do 
what  we  are  supposed  to  have  done  for  us — a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion that  will  make  citizens.  That  is  the  only  theory  on  w-hich  we  pay 
taxes,  not  simply  to  educate  the  child,  but  to  produce  citizens.  One 
of  the  outgrowths  of  our  work  has  been  the  affiliations  of  the  Illi- 
nois Bankers'  Association  with  every  other  organization  in  the 
state,  of  every  character  and  note  whatsoever  that  is  working  for 
public  wefare.       Those  are  the  tv/o  concrete  propositions. 

We  have  another  bill,  a  third  bill,  which  will  be  introduced  into 
our  state  legislature  which  empowers  the  supervisors  in  every 
county  of  the  state  to  appropriate  money  as  they  are  not  now  em- 
powered, to  help  effect  field  demonstration  in  addition  to  what  may 
come  to  us  from  the  Lever  Bill.      The  agitation  in  our  state  along 
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the  field  demonstration  line  has  already  produced  four  counties  in 
our  state  where  field  demonstration  is  had  under  private  donations. 
In  DeKalb  county  a  $4,000  demonstrator  was  employed. 

Now,  I  want  just  to  refer  to  the  good  road  proposition.  You 
have  heard  very  much  said  about  good  roads.  So  far  tlie  Illinois 
Bankers'  Association  is  the  only  association  that  has  a  committee 
on  good  roads.  We  have  a  committee  of  seven,  and  we  selected  as 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  one  of  our  leading  bankers  from  a 
bank  with  a  million  and  a  half  deposits,  who  has  been,  from  love 
of  the  work  and  from  a  public-spirited  standpoint,  the  road  com- 
missioner for  ten  years.  That  committee  sent  out  20  questions 
to  the  bankers  all  over  the  state.  The  questions  were  drawn  with 
reference  to  producing  information  showing  that  the  money  spent 
in  Illinois  was  spent  with  very  little  adequate  return  and  with 
scarcely  any  permanent  results.  And  we  crystallized  for  the  first 
time  in  the  state  of  Illinois  information  on  that  subject,  because  no 
attempt  had  ever  been  made  before  to  get  such  information  in  crys- 
tallized form.  We  had  returns  from  something  like  900  of  our  bank- 
ers, representing  every  one  of  the  102  counties  in  the  state. 
That  report  was  printed  in  full  with  a  great  many  suggestions  as 
to  what  other  cities  were  doing,  and  statements  and  suggestions 
with  reference  to  what  we  might  do.  I  am  trying  to  talk  fast  so 
I  will  save  your  time.  Now,  that  report  was  sent  to  every  one  of 
22  publications  in  our  state,  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  in 
our  state  and  to  all  our  bankers.  We  are  hearing  from  that 
because  our  state  platforms  have  adopted  a  good  roads  plank  and 
we  will  get  a  good  roads  legislature.  In  our  state  it  will  amount 
to  a  revolution  in  our  road  laws.  So  these  are  four  bills  that  our 
committee  has  practically  drawn  and  is  back  of.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  bankers  in  telling  other  people  how  to  clean  their  house, 
should  clean  their  own  houses.  So  we  are  going  to  bring  Illinois 
banks  under  state  supervision.  Another  bill  provides  for  the 
supervision  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  in  the  selling  of 
securities  and  stocks  of  the  wildcat  or  blue  sky  nature,  after  the 
form  of  the  Kansas  bill.  Our  work  has  been  followed  with  any 
number  of  bulletins  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the  soil.  We 
have  put  in  three  concrete  clauses  which  any  banker  farmer — we 
found  by  the  way  65  per  cent  of  our  bankers  in  Illinois  owned 
farms  and  owned  two  and  a  half  million  acres — so  we  suggested 
to  them  three  clauses  they  could  easily  write  into  all  their  leases 
with  the  tenant,  which  were  conservation  clauses,  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  as  well  as  the  upbuilding  of  that 
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land.  That  and  any  number  of  other  bulletins  on  various  topics 
have  been  sent  out.  So  we  have  averaged  more  than  a  bulletin  a 
month. 

All  this  work  has  been  led  by  the  bankers  in  our  various  coun- 
ties, but  at  the  same  time  they  absolutely  help  the  man.  And  we 
have  kept  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association  name  at  the  masthead 
because  we  want  the  people  of  Illinois  to  know  that  the  Illinois 
Bankers'  Association  is  with  them.  We  have  corn  testing,  and 
business  clubs,  a  very  similar  organization,  created  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Many  of  our  bankers  have  offered  to  loan  their 
customers  money  with  which  to  buy  phosphate  and  other  fertilizer, 
without  interest  on  that  money. 

We  have  organized  our  groups  through  the  state  thoroughly, 
and  even  organized  our  counties  and  at  least  half  the  members  in 
every  group  practically  are  agriculture,  road,  and  educational  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  farmers  and  all  the  public  generally  have  been 
invited. 

We  have  organized  a  road  movement,  so  we  have  one  road  com- 
mitteeman in  every  county  in  the  state,  and  we  are  sending  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  association  some  of  the  Good  Roads 
monthly  publications. 

We  called  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  our  ten  groups  with 
reference  to  the  car  program  for  1913  so  we  would  be  able  to  get 
to  each  one  of  the  groups  interested,  some  of  the  best  speakers 
that  can  be  had,  better  speakers  than  they  could  get  individually, 
and  we  are  going  to  handle  that  by  the  train,  which  will  make  two 
or  three  counties  a  week;  and  in  the  train  we  expect  to  have  sev- 
eral cars  after  the  fashion  explained  by  President  Elliot  this  morn- 
ing, such  as  is  used  on  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chapman  and  I  have  co-operated  in  this  work  from  its  very 
inception.  And  we  had  talked  about  this  Conference  up  here.  Mr. 
Chapman  got  very  much  involved  with  a  large  matter  up  here  that 
required  his  time  as  a  banker,  and  it  was  a  question  for  a  time 
whether  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  have  a  Conference,  and  we 
called  a  Conference  in  November  last  year  at  New  Orleans,  writing 
to  every  president  and  secretary  of  every  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion in  this  country  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  and  to  get  together  on 
this  proposition,  feeling  they  could  get  together  there  at  that  time 
better,  without  any  difficulty,  because  they  were  going  there  to  the 
national  meeting.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Chapman's  work  cleared 
up  and  he  called  the  Conference  here  last  November.  We  held, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  all  day  program  or  program  to  any 
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extent,  ever  held  by  a  Bankers'  Association  in  this  country  entirely 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  did  us  the  honor  of  com- 
ing to  Illinois,  and  we  had  to  take  the  state  arsenal  in  order  to 
handle  the  crowd;  we  had  something  like  2,700  people.  The  Su- 
preme Court  were  in  session  and  adjourned  and  attended  that 
meeting. 

We  are  just  about  to  offer  to  the  public,  we  are  holding  it  up 
on  account  of  some  details,  I  have  sent  Mr.  Chapman  printed  copies 
of  it,  a  prize  of  $1,000  on  this  basis: — those  of  us  who  have  more 
imagination  perhaps  and  enthusiasm  and  so  forth,  than  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  can  see  in  their  mind's  eye  just  as  Mr.  Hill  has  seen, 
the  great  possibilities  of  tbis  country,  some  of  us  who  haven't  that 
imagination  can't  see  it,  but  we  have  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  artist  who  will  paint  a  picture,  which  may  be  repro- 
duced in  great  quantities  in  postal  cards  and  other  form,  Illinois 
to  come,  showing  what  may  be  done  when  Illinois  and  all  the  other 
states  in  this  Union,  because  we  are  working  for  them  as  in  our 
demonstration  bill,  have  the  advantages  of  better  educational 
methods,  better  agricultural  methods,  better  roads  and  all  the  other 
things  that  may  com,e  to  pass  if  the  bankers'  organizations  and 
our  other  good  citizens  will  work  together  for  those  results. 

There  are  3,000  commercial  schools  in  this  country,  business 
colleges,  so-called,  where  our  farmer  boys  go,  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  then  when  they  finish  they  either  have  to  go  back  to 
the  farm  or  they  take  an  eight  or  ten  dollar  job  in  somebody's 
office,  and  we  have  induced  those  people  to  consider  the  matter, 
througli  their  executive  committee  at  their  July  meeting  in  Spo- 
kane, and  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson,  a  member  of  our  committee,  has 
helped  us  in  that  work,  to  arrange  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  business  schools  and  business  colleges  in  our  various  cities, 
agricultural  instruction. 

We  feel  in  a  general  way,  in  the  matter  of  publicity,  that  our 
association  has  been  unusually  efficient  through  our  own  efforts  in 
getting  perhaps  more  publicity  than  we  deserve,  but  more  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know,  (and  of  course  I  am  speaking  for  the  cup) 
than  that  of  any  other  State  Bankers'  Association.  We  started 
our  clippings  a  little  too  late,  but  we  have  found  in  the  last  six 
months  that  there  has  not  been  a  publication,  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper of  any  importance  or  a  weekly  or  a  monthly  publication  or 
a  financial  publication  in  the  country  but  has  spoken  of  the  work 
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of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association.  I  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  pntience. 

Mr.  Chapman:  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Harris  has  made  ad- 
dresses at  five  State  Bankers'  Associations.     Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Harris:  You  gave  me  two  commissions  yourself,  and  I  was 
advised  to  go  to  eleven,  and  was  able  to  go  to  six.  But  I  want 
to  say  not  because  they  knew  me  or  because  they  wouldn't  ask  me 
back,  but  they  knew  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  will  skip  Iowa  and  jump  down  to  Kansas. 
Is  the  Kansas  man  on  a  committee?  Mr.  Bowman  of  Kansas  will 
report  for  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bowman,  of  Kansas:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Because  I  slipped  it  over  onto  our  good  president  last  night,  he 
has  slipped  it  over  onto  me  today.  "What  we  have  to  offer  is  very 
brief. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Conference  in  October, 
1911,  the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association  had  no  committee  on  agri- 
cultural education  and  development.  Since  then  a  committee  of 
nine  has  been  constituted,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  ex-ofhcio  its  chairman,  and  one  member  from  each  of 
the  eight  Congressional  districts  in  the  state.  Five  members  rep- 
resent the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association  in  this  Conference. 

The  committee  thus  newly  appointed  makes  no  claim  to  any 
distinct  achievements  as  a  committee,  except  that  the  subject  was 
taken  into  the  last  annual  convention,  the  committee  made  per- 
manent, its  appointment  confirmed,  and  the  subject  itself  given 
strong  place  in  the  convention  program.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  informed  themselves  upon  the  status  of  agricultural 
education  in  Kansas  and  have  been  and  are  giving  thought  to  it, 
with  the  purpose  of  proposing  such  additional  legislation,  if  any, 
as  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  seems  desirable. 

The  committee  also  distributed  1,100  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  conference  held  in  these  sister  cities  in  October,  1911. 
The  committee  have  also  resolved  to  make  this  subject  a  leading 
feature  of  the  meetings  this  fall. 

The  sessions  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  are  biennial.  There 
has  been  no  session  since  this  committee  was  appointed. 

The  committee  finds  that  those  interests  which  it  has  been  con- 
stituted to  serve  have  already  been  well  advanced  in  Kansas  under 
the  efficient  agency  already  at  work,  namely  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  its  branch  and  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  under  the  administration  of  its  distinguished  secretary, 
Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  and  finds  also  that  much  favorable  legislation 
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such  as  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  in  these  conferences  has 
already  been  enacted.  There  remains  yet  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed, and  its  laws  so  good  are  yet  to  be  made  better,  and  it  will 
be  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  make  these  subjects  its  con- 
tinued study,  and  by  co-operation  as  well  as  by  its  own  initiative, 
to  promote  this  new  agricultural  forward  movement  for  the  state 
of  Kansas. 

Besides  the  agencies  referred  to  very  mucli  efficient  work  in 
the  interest  of  better  farming  and  better  rural  life  conditions  has 
been  and  is  being  carried  on  by  individual  and  corporate  enter- 
prise. The  Santa  Pe  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Companies,  Com- 
mercial Clubs  in  the  cities  and  towns,  other  organizations  of  busi- 
ness men,  notably  in  a  number  of  instances  the  bankers  of  an 
entire  county,  and  many  individual  bankers — all  these  are  having  a 
part  in  encouraging  these  greater  ends.  The  agricultural  com- 
mittee has  therefore  had  the  less  opportunity,  indeed  the  less  occa- 
sion up  to  this  time,  to  introduce  a  separate  work  of  its  own. 
Rather  would  it  seem  wise  under  conditions  in  Kansas  for  the 
committee  to  intelligently  and  effectively  co-operate  for  the  pres- 
ent with  these  several  agencies  until  it  is  clear  just  at  what  point 
it  could  and  should  move  out  helpfully  in  a  more  independent  way. 

Kansas  does  not  claim  to  be  in  front,  but  is  glad  to  report  itself 
to  the  front,  along  with  other  enterprising  Commonwealths  in  its 
estimate  of  the  necessity  of  liberal  education  in  the  development 
of  its  great  agricultural  interests. 

Mr.   Chapman:     The   state   of  Michigan,   Mr.   Williams. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Michigan:  If  I  were  an  attorney  I  would 
hand  this  circular  letter  sent  out  by  our  excellent  chairman,  for 
identification.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  our  good  chairman.  I 
think  we  have  got  one  of  the  best  presiding  officers  I  have  ever 
listened  to, — a  gentleman  who  is  most  thoughtful.  But  here  he 
sent  out  a  circular  letter,  "To  facilitate  martters  I  suggest  that  the 
various  committees  inform  themselves  regarding  conditions  in 
their  own  states  on  certain  subjects.  The  chairman  of  the  various 
committees  attending  the  Conference  will  be  able  to  report  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  each  committee  since  and  then  what  is 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  by  the  committee.  The 
cup  offered  last  year  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  committee  will  be 
presented  to  the  committee  accomplishing  the  best  results  and 
working  out  the  most  intelligent  plans  for  the  future."  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  begging  your  pardon,  I  will  present  along  the  line  of 
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that  report  what  proposes  to  be  done.  Now,  you  cannot  raise  a 
pedigreed  animal  in  ten  minutes  and  you  can't  expect  a  four 
months'  subject  to  be  covered  in  a  five  minute  talk. 

The  committee  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Michigan  Bankers'  Association  was  appointed  in  May, 
1912.  The  first  report  was  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Kal- 
amazoo, June  last. 

This  committee  spent  some  time  investigating  the  subject  and 
found  the  following  conditions: 

In  1890  the  population  of  the  state  was  2,093,890,  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  which  was  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  1900  the  population  was  2,420,882,  of  which  fifty-one  per  cent 
was  in  rural  districts. 

In  1910  the  population  was  2,810,173,  of  which  the  rural  districts 
had  forty-two  and  six-tenths  per  cent. 

The  gain  in  the  population  of  the  state  from  1890  to  1900  was 
327,092,  of  which  the  cities  gained  272,486  and  the  rural  districts  54,666. 

The  gain  in  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  399,191.  The  cities 
gained  399,137  and  the  rural  districts  lost  9,946. 

In  the  .past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  varying  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  rural  population  in  thirty-five  of  the  oldest  and 
best  agricultural  counties  of  the  state. 

Michigan  is  well  in  the  foreground  on  yields  of  grains  and  crops 
as  compared  with  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  average  yield  per  acre  in  1910: 

United  States    Michigan 

Corn     27.4   bu.  32.4  bu. 

Wheat   14.1  bu.         18.0  bu. 

Oats   31.9  bu.         34.0  bu. 

Rye    16.3  bu.  15.3  bu. 

Potatoes  94.4  bu.       105.0  bu. 

Michigan's  rank  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

Rye    first 

Potatoes,    apples second 

Buckwheat    third 

Grapes,    pears third 

Cherries     fourth 

Peaches    fifth 

Plums     eighth 

Oats    ninth" 

Barley    eleventh 

Wheat    twelfth 

Hay   and   forage thirteenth 

Corn    .• fourteenth 

She  stand.?   fifteenth  in   the  value   of  her  farm  lands,    sixteenth   in 

the  number  of  her  farms,  and  eighteenth  in  the  average  value  of  her 

farm  property. 

The  cities  have  drawn   from  the  rural   districts  large  numbers  of 

active,  progressive  men.     The  m.en  who  remain  on  the  farm  and  who 

are  keeping  down  the  averages  do  not  attend  farmers'  institutes,  do 
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Qot  read  bulleiins,  do  not  send  their  children  to  agricultural  colleges, 
and  probably  could  not  be  reached  by  any  experimental  work.  Their 
children,  wearied  by  the  unattractiveneiis  of  farm  life,  drift  to  the 
city  to  become  factory  hands  or  day  laborers.  The  elimination  of 
these  factors  in  keeping  down  the  averages  of  farm  crops  can  only 
Le  accomplished  by  the  education  of  their  children  in  practical  agri- 
culture. 

The  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state  is 550,000 

There  are  in  the  city  schools 330,000 

In   the  rural  schools 220,000 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  receive  some 
training  in  industrial  woik,  but  only  12%  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
the  rural  schools  are  receiving  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture. 
Five  hundred  boys  in  1911-1912  studied  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the  extension  phase  connected  with  this  class  of  work 
reached  approximately  one  thousand  farmers. 

Graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College  last  year  conducted  depart- 
ments in  agriculture  in  fifteen  high  schools  of  our  state,  and  in  the 
fall  there  will  be  twenty-four  at  work  in  similar  positions. 

Four  hundred  men  from  the  farms  of  Michigan  attended  the  short 
courses  in  practical  farming  offered  by  our  college,  and  they  went  back 
to  their  farms  better  trained  and  inspired  with  a  new  zeal. 

The  College  has  an  expert  in  Alfalfa  culture  continually  on  the 
road  forming  alfalfa  clubs,  demonstrating  to  the  farmer  on  his  own 
farm  the  best  method  of  seeding  and  growing  this  valuable- clover, 
testing  his  soils  and  giving  general  advice  on  farm  matters.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  Michigan  today 
and  that  there  will  be  ten  thousand  more  acres  seeded  this  year. 

The  College  has  an  expert  in  the  field  organizing  cow-testing  as- 
sociations for  the  elimination  of  the  poor  dairy  animal,  and  Farm- 
ers' Breeders  Associations  for  the  purchase  and  use  of  pure-bred  sires. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Just  a  moment.  For  the  information  of  the 
Conference,  are  you  stating  that  as  what  Michigan  is  doing  or  what 
your  committee  has  done?  Are  you  competing  for  the  cup  or  giv- 
ing a  history  of  what  Michigan  is  hoping  to  do? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  trying  to  comply  with  the  request  that 
you  sent  out  in  your  circular.  I  don't  care  anything  about  your 
cup.     We  don't  drink  the  stuff  that  comes  from  cups. 

Mr.  Chapmau:  Now,  wait  until  you  see  the  cup  and  maybe 
you  will  take  that  back. 

The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  in  eight  counties  of  the 
state  has  organized  contests  among  the  boys,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately eight  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  under  this  branch  of  work 
competing  for  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

There  has  been  a  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  in  a  number 
of  the  towTiships  of  the  state,  but  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  not 
made  compulsory  in  these  schools.  The  state  has  no  agricultural 
high  schools  where  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
industrial  training  is  made  compulsory. 
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PLAN  FOR  WORK  IN  1912-1913. 
The  committee  on  agriculture  proposes  tliat  the  Michigan  Banlv- 
ers'  Association  shall  send  a  representative  to  visit  the  bankers  at 
their  own  homes,  arouse  their  interest  in  the  agricultural  situation, 
and  through  county  organizations,  if  possible;  if  not,  through  the 
energy  and  activity  of  individual  bankers,  to  accomplish  the  toUo-w- 
ing  objects: 

1.  By  the  aid  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Committee  of  Chicago, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  our  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  obtain  for  the  counties  a  crop  expert  for  field  demon- 
strations and  expert  advice. 

2.  To  offer  prizes,  worth  w^hile,  for  the  best  exhibits  of  fruits, 
grains,  and  other  products  at  the  county  fairs. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  and 
the  school  boards  for  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  in  all  our 
rural  scliools. 

4.  To  offer  prizes  to  school  children  for  the  best  maps  of  the 
farms  on  which  they  live,  with  statement  of  the  yields  of  different 
fields. 

5.  To  assist  the  farmers  in  financing  improvements  for  the  farm 
dwelling,  so  that  the  wives  and  the  children  may  have  less  of  the 
drudgery  and  more  of  the  pleasant  things  of  life,  and  farm  life  be 
made  more  attractive. 

6.  To  encourage  the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  tlieir  work  and  In  the 
development  of  contests  which  they  are  carrying  forward. 

7.  To  arrange  for  public  rest  rooms  in  our  smaller  cities  and 
villages  for  the  farmers  and  their  families. 

8.  To  encourage  and  promote  good  roads  and  to  be  the  moving 
spirit  in  all  movements  in  that  direction. 

9.  Finally,  to  urge  upon  the  representatives  in  the  legislature 
their  duty  to  make  suitable  appropriations  to  carry  on  educational 
work  in  agricultural  lines  and  to  impress  upon  them  that  as  much  at 
least  as  is  being  spent  by  the  state  for  the  education  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  should  be  expended  toward  the  improvement  of  the  men  who 
are  to  till  the  soil  and  furnish  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  next  state  on  the  program  in  alphabetical 
order  is  Minnesota,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wheeler  of  St.  Paul,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  Minnesota,  to  report. 

Mr,  Wheeler,  of  Minnesota:  Gentlemen,  if  I  were  trying  a  case 
before  a  jury  of  course  I  would  want  to  introduce  my  evidence 
and  have  my  different  exhibits  lettered  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  "D."  You 
have  had  during  this  Conference  here,  during  the  two  days,  and 
during  the  first  Conference  that  was  held  last  year,  a  very  large 
number  of  Minnesota  exhibits  upon  the  program.  And  if  I  were 
to  open  my  case  before  a  jury  in  that  way,  I  would  say  that  I  stand 
here  as  a  substitute  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  for 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  that  as  that  substitute  chairman  I 
want  to  introduce  as  exhibit  "A,"  our  chairman.     It  will  not  be 
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necessary  to  have  him  tied  to  hold  him  because  he  will  stand 
without  hitching.  I  know  that  that  is  hardly  fair  to  Illinois,  that 
has  been  doing  such  good  work. 

A  Delegate:     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Wheeler:     It  is  a  fair  exhibit,  isn't  it? 

A  Delegate:     Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wneeler.  Tbe  committee  in  Minnesota  appointed  in  1909  was 
appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman.  Tlie  president 
of  the  Association  that  year  very  wisely  made  him  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Committee.  We  didn't  start  out  to  do  any  grandstand 
work.  We  were  not  looking  for  cheap  applause.  And  in  that  first 
year  and  in  tlie  second  year  and  practically  down  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  our  idea  to  co-operate  with  the  agencies  that  had 
the  great  state  of  Minnesota  behind  them.  To  this  end  we  were 
willing  to  admit  at  the  very  first  committee  meeting  that  we  did 
not  know  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

We  were  satisfied  from  the  replies  that  came  to  the  first  circu- 
lar that  was  sent  out  by  this  committee  that  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  some  change  in  the  educational  system  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  and  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  nation.  We 
were  also  satisfied  that  within  the  membership  of  that  committee 
we  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  voters  of  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, to  their  representatives  in  the  state  legislature,  to  propose 
any  definite  plans  for  a  change,  a  betterment  of  this  condition. 
So  the  first  thing  we  did,  very  wisely,  was  to  call  a  Conference. 
If  I  remember  the  first  conference  it  didn't  meet  on  the  roof  top 
with  any  members  of  the  press  present  to  tell  about  the  discus- 
sions, but  we  met  in  the  cellar,  in  the  directors'  room  of  the  North- 
western National  Bank,  and  like  the  first  and  second  agricultural 
conference,  it  was  strenuous  work;  no  adjournments  for  refresh- 
ments but  full  hours^ — hours  really  a  good  deal  as  the  lady  told 
this  morning  of  the  hours  on  the  farm.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
committee  would  have  wanted  to  have  done  it  if  they  were  getting  a 
per  diem.  That  was  only  the  first  of  the  numerous  conferences 
that  have  been  held  each  year,  some  half  dozen  conferences  that 
have  been  held  in  the  last  six  months,  and  at  these  conferences 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  the  presence  of  the 
Dean  of  our  Agricultural  School,  the  president  of  our  State  Uni- 
versity, the  "Governor  of  the  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  leading  farm 
papers  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  I  feel  that  as  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  I  can  come  here  today  and  say  that  the  chairman 
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of  the  committee  has  had  his  highest  expectations  met  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  first  object  of  that  committee — to  get  a  favorable 
sentiment  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  for  better  things.  Not  that 
we  wanted  to  do  tUem  but  that  they  should  be  done  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota.     Straws  that  tell  which  way   the  wind  blows. 

There  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  any  public  body  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota  for  the  last  three  years  that  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  education  has  not  occupied  a  prominent  place 
upon  that  program.  The  retail  merchants,  a  large  and  influential 
body  in  this  state,  have  never  before  considered  in  their  conven- 
tions anything  but  the  tbing  that  pertained  to  their  occupation. 
If  you  read  their  year  book  of  this  past  year  you  will  find  there  a 
statement  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bankers'  Associations  of  the  United  States  in  their 
getting  behind  and  pushing  the  subject  of  a  better  education  for 
the  people  of  this  state  and  this  nation. 

If  I  were  to  introduce  exhibit  B  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
just  a  little  bit  of  history,  but  I  would  say  that  exhibit  B  is  Dean 
Woods  of  the  Agricultural  School.  The  Bankers'  Association,  in 
connection  with  pressure  and  influence  that  they  were  undertak- 
ing to  bring  upon  the  Regents  of  the  State  University,  felt  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota  to  make  itself  more  responsible  to  the  needs  of  the 
state,  and  of  wider  usefulness.  To  this  end  we  felt  that  we  should 
have  the  best  talent  in  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  that 
school.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  this  committee  that  the 
one  whom  they  feel  they  had  quite  a  little  to  do  with  urging  upon 
the  Board  of  Regents,  has  made  so  good  that  we  are  trembling  in 
our  boots  for  fear  somebody  else  will  take  him.  We  are  glad  that 
he  turned  down  a  proposition  the  other  day  and  stayed  with  us. 
You  have  had  some  other  exhibits  of  more  recent  acquisition  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota  brought  about  by  tbis  increased  interest  in 
agricultural  education  in  the  state. 

Now,  one  other  thing:  Just  take  the  last  legislature  alone. 
All  of  these  things  that  you  have  heard  about  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  or  of  these  bills  with  appropria- 
tions of  money,  have  been  with  one  exception  passed  since  the 
Bankers'  Association  committee  on  agriculture,  was  appointed  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  Just  the  experience  with  the  last  legis- 
lature. It  was  because  public  sentiment  had  been  so  thoroughly 
aroused  that  the  appropriation  for  the  State  Agricultural  School 
and  College,  and  the  branch  agricultural  colleges  you  understand 
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we  have  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  as  departments  of 
the  University — if  you  have  time  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  it,  it  is 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, — and  then  the  one  at  Crook- 
ston  and  at  Morris — and  as  you  heard  the  other  day,  all  of  them 
crowded  during  the  last  three  years  to  their  capacity.  All  this 
brought  about  by  the  publicity  that  has  been  set  in  operation  along 
suggestive  lines  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  by  this  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation committee.  They  were  crowded  to  their  capacity,  so  much 
so  that  when  we  went  to  the  last  legislature  we  were  sorry  we 
didn't  ask  for  more,  it  came  so  easy.  Tte  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural education,  the  improvement  of  facilities,  was  more  in  one 
session  of  the  legislature  than  in  the  first  15  years  of  the  history 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  You  have 
heard  what  the  legislature  has  provided  in  the  way  of  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  different  forms  of  schools. 

Now,  I  feel,  for  one,  that  the  state  of  Minnesota  owes  a  debt 
to  its  pioneer  legislatures  in  that  they  did  not  fritter  away,  as 
some  of  the  other  states  did,  the  cold  storage  information  known 
to  them.  But  we  have  in  our  school  fund  in  this  state,  derived 
fi'om  the  sale  of  lands  that  were  given  to  the  state,  at  the  present 
time  $28,000,000.  To  get  these  figures  I  telephoned  the  ofiice  of 
our  State  Auditor  and  I  said  to  him,  "Haven't  I  heard  the  state- 
ment that  you  expect  within  the  life  possibly  of  you  and  myself 
that  this  will  be  one  hundred  million  dollars?"  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"we  have  raised  those  figures  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  when  all  of  the  iron  ore  is  dug  out  from  under  the  state 
lands  under  the  system  of  leases  which  are  now  in  force."  It  is 
by  reason  of  the  income  from  this  tremendous  investment  that 
belongs  to  the  school  fund  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  that  we  are 
able  to  do  these  things. 

To  give  you  an  example,  take  the  school  at  Lewiston,  one  of 
the  first  consolidated  schools  and  one  of  the  successful  schools. 
During  the  present  year  they  will  have  the  Day-Putnam  high 
school,  a  consolidation  of  three  village  schools,  with  the  Putnam 
aid  of  $2,500,  the  aid  under  the  Benson  bill  of  $1,500  the  aid  under 
the  Holmberg  bill  of  $1,500,  a  matter  of  $5,500  to  one  school. 

We,  like  all  our  other  committees,  have  endeavored  to  keep 
pretty  closely  in  touch  with  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  our  mem- 
bers. We  recognize  that  while  the  general  conception  about  the 
banking  fraternity  is  that  they  are  the  live  men  of  their  communi- 
ties, in  quite  a  number  of  other  communities  they  have  gone  to 
sleep  along  any  line  except  the  injcrease  of  their  own  deposits  and 
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tUeir  own  piolits,  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do  has  beeu  to  iueretist) 
tiieir  iuterest  along  broader  lines  in  their  communities.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  bulletia  that  wasi  sent  out  this  year,  by  the 
way,  it  came  out  at  an  opportune  time  because  it  was  the  first  bul- 
letin that  was  sent  o\xX  in  the  Northwest  that  called  attention  to 
the  need,  (greater  this  year  than  in  any  other  previous  year)  for 
careful  testing  of  seeds  and  more  particularly  the  corn  seed;  we 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  Professors  of  the  Agricultural  College 
in  the  preparation  of  that  first  bulletin  of  the  year.  Instead  of 
doing  as  so  many  of  the  other  Associations  did  undertaking  to  tell 
them  ho,^Y  to  test  and  how  to  select  and  all  that  sort  of  thing-,  we 
said,  "Send  for  Minnesota  Bulletin  No,  19."  "Send  for  Minnesota 
Bulletin  No.  21."  "Send  for  Minnesota  Bulletin  No.  23."  What 
wo  wanted  to  do  was  to  bring  our  own  members  in  closer  touch 
with  the  agencies  that  the  state  had  provided  and  was  standing 
behind.  And  as  a  committee  we  were  very  much  gratified  when 
the  superintendent  of  the  extension  division  said  that  witbin  a  day 
or  so  after  these  circulars  had  gone  to  our  members  that  in  one 
mail  he  had  53  requests  for  one  of  these  bulletins.  A  great  ms.r. 
of  the  banks  have  done  the  same  thing  as  I  did  in  my  bank  a. 
Crookston,  made  up  lists  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  our  districts, 
had  them  sign  a  card  and  then  sent  that  card  down  so  that  they 
could  be  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  activities  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion by  receiving  each  bulletin  as  it  was  issued. 

Possibly  I  am  taking  a  longer  time,  because  our  experience  as 
a  committee  has  been  a  little  bit  longer.  Largely  through  the  inter- 
est in  this  thing  has  come  a  different  sentiment  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  Every  group  meeting  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  this 
year  apparently  has  devoted  its  program  to  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural betterment,  education  and  vocational  training,  and  all  of 
these  things  we  have  been  talking  of  for  two  days.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  practically  every  one  of  these  group  meetings. 
We  have  eight  groups  in  the  state.  We  had  eight  parts  of  the  state 
that  were  the  best  agricultural  communities  in  the  state.  And 
when  I  came  to  sum  tbem  all  up  I  figured  that  it  would  be  only  one 
or  two  years  more  of  activity  on  the  part  of  this  committee  before 
we  would  have  the  entire  state  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  lived 
in  the  best  state  in  the  Union. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  felt  that  our  work,  our  usefulness,  was 
more  along  the  line  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  which  has  been 
most  thoroughly  aroused  in  this  state,  so  that  today  we  are  making 
a  serious  attempt  at   the  teaching  of   agriculture  in  something  over 
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85  high  schuols,  we  are  making  a  serious  attempt  at  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  these  consolidated  schools  that  you  have  heard  about, 
and  we  have  not  only  the  central  school  of  agriculture  with  an 
attendance  this  last  year  of  nearly  1,500,  but  with  an  increase  in 
attendance  in  the  college  courses  since  the  appointment  of  this 
agricultural  committee  from  three  to  four  hundred;  with  an  entirely 
changed  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  regard  to  this  whole  subject  of  agricultural  education; 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  President  of  our  University,  and  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  so  that  their  course  has  been  changed  so 
that  today  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  is 
bending  all  of  its  energies  to  the  preparation  of  men  and  women  to 
go  to  the  field  to  fill  the  demand  that  there  is  today  for  trained 
teachers.  We  have  held  some  three  or  four  or  five  meetings  at 
which  have  been  members  of  our  committee,  representatives  of  the 
Federation  of  Clubs  of  the  state,  the  two  large  commercial  bodies, 
and  agricultural  papers,  in  the  effort  to  prepare  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  certain  bills  that  we  feel  should  be  passed. 
They  have  been  proposed  in  different  forms  at  several  sessions,  and 
have  never  had  public  sentiment  aroused  so  that  the  members  of 
the  legislature  felt  that  the  thing  that  was  proposed  was  not  pro- 
posed by  Jones  from  the  77th  district,  but  by  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  calling  for  is  in  the  character  of  an 
agricultural  survey  for  the  state  of  Minnesota  that  President  Soule 
spoke  of  in  Georgia.  The  rest  of  it  is  largely  matters  that  would  not 
interest  you,  but  does  very  much  interest  us,  in  the  formation  of 
bureaus  in  the  state  for  the  different  activities  of  the  state. 

Minnesota  has  taken  an  advanced  position  on  the  subject  of  good 
roads.  We  have  now  got  the  subject  of  good  roads,  and  made  it  a 
department  of  the  agricultural  committee  and  have  appointed  a 
special  committee  for  that.  We  expect  and  are  going  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  through  this  committee  the  support  of  every  banker  in 
the  state  to  the  good  roads  amendment  that  is  to  be  voted  upon  at 
this  fall  election.  At  the  present  time  we  have  something  over 
$250,000  a  year  to  spend  on  permanent  good  roads,  and  If  this 
amendment  carries  we  will  have  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a 
million  and  a  half  to  spend  each  year. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  in  making  the  report  for  this  committee, 
if  I  could  have  occupied  Mr.  Chapman's  place  just  for  this  short 
time  and  Mr.  Chapman  had  made  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
there  are  a  number  of  lines  of  activity  I  have  overlooked  and  not 
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spoken  of  that  would  be  brought  to  your  attention.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  called  on  almost  all 
the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  tell  what  the 
Minnesota  Bankers'  Association  was  undertaking  to  do;  a  speech 
at  Kansas  City,  a  speech  at  Portland,  a  speech  at  Spokane — why, 
1  would  have  to  take  a  long  while  if  I  told  where  all  these  speeches 
have  been  made  and  the  number  of  copies  that  have  been  printed 
of  these  speeches  and  distributed  in  those  states.    We  claim  it  all. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  am  mighty  glad  I  resigned  from  that  commit- 
tee and  got  him  appointed.  He  is  all  right.  Mr.  McNider  of  Iowa 
will  now  report  for  Iowa.  We  are  going  to  get  through  with  this 
Conference  in  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  take  your  trains  east.  They 
don't  go  until  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  McNider,  of  Iowa:  Iowa  has  had  a  committee  for  several 
years  along  the  lines  of  agricultural  development  and  agricultural 
education,  but  our  committee  has  done  very  little  except  to  make 
a  prelimnary  canvass  throughout  the  state  and  attempt  to  organize 
our  counties  along  these  lines.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Bankers'  Association  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  and  that 
committee  has  not  yet  put  in  force  its  proposition  and  its  method 
of  handling  the  matter  throughout  the  state.  We  are  in  confer- 
ence with  a  number  of  interests  in  Iowa,  railroad  and  others,  who 
are  seeking  to  promulgate  agricultural  development  and  education 
throughout  the  state,  raid  our  committee  has  advised  to  meet  with 
them  that  we  might  work  together  or  co-operate  along  the  line  of 
the  work,  or  do  it  separately,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
may  seem  best.  That  committee  will  meet  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  with  the  committee  from  the  general  committee  of  the  state, 
which  was  organized  In  Des  Moines  some  ten  days  ago.  I  want  to 
ask  Mr.  Hall,  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Bankers'  Association,  to 
give  you  such  detail  as  he  may  have  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Iowa:  Gentlemen,  I  didn't  expect  to  come  up  here. 
Mr.  McNider  spoke  to  me,  and  then  came  up  himself,  as  I  requested. 
I  feel  like  the  story  of  the  man  that  had  a  canary  that  would  sing 
very  nicely,  and  they  got  another  canary,  and  that  one  commenced 
to  sing  and  the  old  one  quit  entirely.  I  didn't  think  they  wanted 
another  canary  here. 

Our  state  is  so  uniformly  prosperous,  I  must  say  uniform;  we 
don't  have  any  northern  Minnesota,  not  but  what  it  is  just  as  good 
as  the  south,  but  is  has  not  been  developed.  We  are  in  the  center 
of  all  of  our  state.  We  don't  have  the  incentive  to  get  our  fellows 
busy  that  you  have  in  Minnesota.    Just  like  the  Dutch  girl  walking 
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along  the  dike,  she  saw  the  foam  and  she  said,  "Vat's  the  use  of 
the  moonlight  ven  der  vas  no  one  to  love."  But  we  are  going  to 
have  something  to  do  down  there  where  they  have  been  circulariz- 
ing the  state.  In  fact  we  have  done  more  epistle  work  than  we 
have  work  as  apostles,  referred  to  a  while  ago.  We  have  been 
working  along  the  line  of  better  seed  grain.  We  have  sent  cir- 
culars out  on  all  classes  of  seed  grain,  all  kinds,  especially  corn. 
We  are  now,  as  Mr.  McNider  stated,  working  with  the  probability 
of  forming  an  agricultural  association.  We  have  the  famous  Prof. 
Bolton  dovv'n  there,  whom  most  of  you  know.  They  are  doing  their 
own  work.  Our  state  superintendent,  whom  we  have  been  in  con- 
ference with,  and  who  is  here,  is  working  along  this  line  and  co- 
operating with  us.  We  have  no  definite  statement  to  make.  Your 
exhibit  A,  Minnesota's  exhibit  A  was  raised  in  Iowa,  and  that  shows 
what  we  can  do  there.  He  got  away  before  this  committee  was 
appointed. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  next  state  will  be  Missouri.  Mr.  Gordon 
is  chairman  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Conference.  I  realize  that  a  report  given  without 
manuscript  is  always  more  interesting  and  more  effective  than 
one  that  is  read,  but  out  of  consideration  for  the  secretary  who 
has  to  gather  these  proceedings  and  out  of  courtesy  to  other  states 
whom  I  know  will  have  valuable  reports  to  submit  to  you,  we  have 
reduced  our  report  to  writing,  and  with  your  consent  I  would  like 
to  read  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  propose  to  do. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Good 
Roads  Development  of  the  Missouri  Bankers'  Association  was 
authorized  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  state  convention, 
held  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  on  May  21  and  22,  1912.  The  personnel  of  the 
Committee  was  determined  and  the  members  were  notified  of 
their  appointment  about  June  1st,  1912.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, has  been  in  existence  just  a  little  longer  than  two  months,  but 
during  that  time  it  has  been  actively  at  work. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  agricultural  field  by  the  efforts  of 
Committees  appointed  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association  and 
other  State  Bankers'  Associations  were  known  in  a  general  way, 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  at  the  outset  to  learn  more  definitely 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  the  things  that  were  in  prospect 
before  proceeding  to  take  up  any  particular  line  of  endeavor.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  members  of  the  Committee  spent  several 
weeks   in   conference   and   correspondence   with   numerous   author- 
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ities,  familiarizing  themselves  with  conditions  and  needs,  particu- 
larly in  Missouri,  relating  to  agriculture,  and  gathering  from  va- 
rious sources  information  as  to  the  lines  at  work  in  which  they 
might  profitably  engage. 

On  July  15  and  16,  1912,  the  Committee  met  in  Sedalia,  Mo., 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  to  lay  definite  plans  for  the  work 
to  be  undertaken.  A  conference  was  arranged  for  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  which  chanced  to  be  in  session  there  at 
the  time,  and  the  work  which  the  Committee  had  in  contemplation 
was  explained  to  them.  The  Board  cordially  welcomed  the  interest 
and  activity  manifested  by  the  bankers  of  the  state  in  agricultural 
matters  and  readily  promised  co-operation  in  the  work  that  was 
to  be  undertaken.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  President  of 
the  Board,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  one  other 
prominent  member,  was  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  our 
Cogjjnittee  for  the  futherance  of  all  practical  efforts  looking  toward 
the  'betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Missouri. 

At  its  meeting  on  the  second  day,  the  Committee  had  the  bene- 
fit of  advice  and  counsel  from  three  men  prominently  identified 
with  agricultural  affairs  in  Missouri.  These  men  were  S.  M.  Jor- 
dan, Manager  of  the  Pettis  County  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  a  most 
thorough,  able  and  practical  expert  in  agricultural  matters;  Prof. 
D.  H.  Doane,  Director  of  the  Farm  Management  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  whose  enthusiasm  in  his  work  is  sanely 
directed  and  infectious;  and  John  T.  Stinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Missouri  State  Fair,  who  has  had  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  office. 

In  outlining  the  campaign  which  we  shall  undertake  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  Missouri,  our  Committee  has  had 
two  fundamental  objects  in  view,  viz.,  stimulation  and  education. 
Wliile  statistics  show  that  creditable  results  in  farming  have  been 
obtained  in  Missouri,  yet  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  land 
has  not  always  been  treated  fairly,  nor  has  it  been  made  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  a  maximum  yield.  The  farmer  of  today  is 
too  prone  to  follow  old  fashioned  methods  and  seemingly  is  con- 
tent if  the  income  from  his  farm  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  little 
more  than  a  comfortable  living.  Too  often  he  views  with  suspicion 
the  scientific  and  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  even 
ridicules  the  practical  activities  of  experts.  Prejudice  like  this 
must  be  removed.  The  farmer  must  be  aroused  from  his  lethargic 
state  and  adherence  to  the  theory  of  "let  well  enough  alone,"  when 
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it  has  been  indisputably  proved  that  there  are  methods  of  agricul- 
ture available  which  are  decidedly  more  profitable  than  the  old  ones. 
He  should  be  stimulated  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  practi- 
cal results  obtained  in  his  behalf  by  experimentation  and  scientific 
research,  and  then  apply  them  on  his  own  farm. 

On  the  other  hand  the  acme  of  agricultural  development  In  this 
country  will  not  be  attained  without  the  practical  education  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rising  generation  in  vocational  pursuits,  of 
which  agriculture  is  probably  the  most  far  reaching  and  profitable. 
Adequate  facilities  ought  to  be  provided  for  instruction  of  this 
kind  in  every  state  and  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  every 
incentive  to  acquire  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for  farm  life  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil. 

With  these  two  objects  in  view,  our  Committee  has  planned  to 
undertake  the  following  things,  which  will  be  briefly  explained:  — 

1.  Believing  that  the  present  day  farmer  can  best  be  stimulated 
to  try  scientific  and  up-to-date  methods  for  himself  by  having  a 
bureau  of  information  and  a  practical  demonstrator  immediately  at 
hand,  our  Committee  will  strongly  urge  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  Farm  Adviser  in  every  county  in  the  State.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  elsewhere  and  is  being  tried  with  splendid  success  in  one 
county  of  our  state  (Pettis  County,)  where  Mr.  S.  M.  Jordan  is  In 
charge.  Good  men  can  be  secured  for  these  places  at  a  salary  of 
about  $2,000  a  year.  Of  this  amount  the  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  prepared  to  pay  one  fourth,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  county.  The  law  allows  money  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  County  Court  for  this  purpose  or  it  may  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription. The  adviser  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  constantly  in  touch  with  the  latest  ideas  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  agricultural  matters.  In  making  practical 
tests  of  the  soil,  giving  advice  and  helping  to  solve  individual 
problems  in  every  department  of  agi'iculture,  the  work  of  such  a 
man  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  The  bankers  can  help  in  this 
move  by  creating  favorable  sentiment  for  it  and  showing  its  advan- 
tages in  their  particular  localities. 

2.  Our  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experimental  Station  at 
Columbia  are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  They  are  well 
equipped,  in  charge  of  thoroughly  practical  experts  and,  though  se- 
riously hampered  heretofore  by  lack  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature,  have  achieved  some  notable  things  in  Missouri  for 
the  development  of  agriculture.    The  courses  offered  by  the  College 
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vary  in  length  from  one  week  to  the  full  course  of  four  years  and 
cover  every  department  of  agricultural  activity.  The  enrollment 
in  these  courses  has  been  good  but  nothing  like  what  an  agricul- 
tural state  of  Missouri's  standing  should  furnish  nor  such  as  the 
opportunities  offered  would  justify.  Our  Committee  intends  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  College  by  encouraging  larger  attend- 
ance. Particularly  shall  we  urge  upon  the  bankers  of  the  state 
that  they  encourage  boys  in  their  counties  to  attend  the  short 
course  in  Agriculture  which  begins  in  November  of  each  year  and 
lasts  for  seven  weeks.  If  an  average  attendance  of  two  boys  from 
each  county  is  secured  it  will  mean  that  228  of  them  will  be  put 
in  touch  with  practical  and  up-to-date  methods  which  they  can  take 
back  home  with  them  and  put  into  actual  operation.  Moreover,  an 
interest  in  agriculture  may  be  engendered  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  of  them  may  return  to  take  the  full  course.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  banker  to  advance  the  money 
necessary  for  a  boy  to  take  the  course,  in  the  matter  of  actual 
expenses  incurred,  but  we  believe  that  a  loan  of  this  kind  would  be 
a  splendid  investment  for  the  bank,  not  only  because  of  the  reason- 
able certainty  of  the  re-payment  of  the  money  borrowed  but  also 
for  the  good  that  would  be  done  in  starting  a  boy  on  a  career  of 
practical  and  successful  farming. 

3.  Our  Committee  believes  in  the  power  of  publicity  for  the 
dissemination  or  knowledge  concerning  its  work  and  in  giving 
assistance  to  the  farmers  in  agricultural  matters.  "With  this  in 
view,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  S.  M.  Jordan,  Manager  of 
the  Pettis  County  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  for  the  issuance  of  semi- 
monthly bulletins  on  pertinent  and  practical  agricultural  topics. 
These  will  be  sent  to  all  the  bankers  in  the  state  with  tlie  urgent 
request  that  they  be  published  in  their  local  papers.  We  believe 
from  investigation  that  copy  of  this  kind  will  be  gladly  published 
by  the  papers  and  should  be  a  source  of  valuable  information  to 
the  farmers. 

4.  Publicity  is  to  be  used  in  another  way.  There  is  published 
at  Columbia  a  monthly  paper  known  as  "The  Missouri  Farmer." 
It  is  an  up-to-date  publication,  contributed  to  largely  by  experts 
connected  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  touching  nearly  every 
phase  of  farm  life.  It  deals  with  Missouri  needs  and  conditions 
particularly  and  probably  contains  more  matter  of  specific  benefit 
to  Missouri  Farmers  than  any  other  agricultural  paper.  The  bank- 
ers of  the  state  will  be  requested  to  make  up  clubs  for  this  paper 
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among  their"  farmer  customers,  which  can  be  secured  in  this  way 
at  a  price  which  is  almost  nominal.  Among  other  features  in  the 
paper  there  will  probably  be  one  page,  known  as  "The  Missouri 
Bankers'  Association  Page,"  on  which  will  be  published  news  regard- 
ing the  work  of  this  Committee  and  items  of  interest  on  agricul- 
tural matters  gathered  and  contributed  by  the  bankers  themselves. 

5.  A  number  of  the  railroads  operating  in  Missouri  have  been 
and  are  doing  things  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  state.  Some  of  them  operate  their  own  experimental 
farms  and  run  special  demonstration  trains.  The  Frisco  Railroad 
alone  has  done  much  along  this  line  and  has  sent  over  200  boys  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  on  scholarships  offered  as  prizes  in 
various  contests.  Our  Committee  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
these  railroads  regarding  co-operation  in  the  work  and  this  has 
been  readily  promised.  Their  various  facilities  and  the  statistics 
which  they  have  gathered  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  co-operation  may  result  in 
tangible  achievements  for  agriculture  in  Missouri. 

6.  During  last  Winter  and  Spring  a  campaign  of  warning  and 
instruction  regarding  the  testing  of  seed  corn  was  waged  in  Mis- 
souri by  the  railroads  and  the  Bankers'  Association.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  8,000,000  acres  of  growing  corn  in  Missouri  this  sea- 
son and,  judging  from  the  magnificent  prospects  throughout  the 
state,  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  will  amount  to  240,000,000 
bushels.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  this 
splendid  showing  is  attributable  in  any  degree  to  the  campaign 
mentioned,  and  the  Committee  intends  to  gather  reports  in  this 
connection.  The  campaign  will  be  continued  and,  if  found  advis- 
able, a  similar  one  with  respect  to  seed  wheat  will  be  inaugurated. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  not  every  banker  in  the  state  is  as 
much  interested  thus  far  in  agricultural  development  as  is  this 
Committee.  To  the  end  that  there  may  be  enthusiastic  and  united 
effort  by  all  the  bankers  in  the  work,  the  Committee  proposes  to 
keep  them  advised  by  periodic  communications  as  to  what  is  being 
done.  Moreover,  it  is  planned  that  one  member  of  this  Committee 
or  some  other  interested  person  shall  visit  each  Group  meeting 
this  Fall  and  try  to  arouse  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  bankers 
in  the  work.  They  will  be  asked  to  encourage  the  holding  of  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  the  various  counties  and  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility inaugurate  corn  contests  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature 
in  their  immediate  localities. 
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8.  In  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools, 
Missouri  does  not  occupy  front  rank.  B^om  information  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  it  appears  that  in  the  rural 
schools  probably  50' i.  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture but  very  few  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  In 
the  high  schools  possibly  25%  receive  instruction  in  agricultui"e, 
10%  in  manual  training  and  b%  in  domestic  science.  In  none  of 
the  schools,  however,  is  instruction  in  agriculture  compulsory. 
The  idea  of  consolidated  rural  schools  has  not  yet  taken  deep  root 
in  Missouri,  there  being  but  20  of  these  in  the  state.  However, 
there  has  been  much  favorable  discussion  of  the  subject  of  late 
and  it  may  not  be  long  until  this  arrangement  for  rural  schools 
becomes  general  throughout  the  state.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment, known  as  the  "Mill  Tax  Amendment,"  providing  for  the  levy 
of  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  for  the  support  of 
Public  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  the  State  Normal  Schools 
and  the  State  University,  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
state  in  November.  Should  it  carry,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
fund  available  for  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  to  teach 
agriculture  as  well  as  to  give  aid  to  all  other  schools  that  offer 
instruction  in  this  subject.  Our  Committee  believes  thoroughly 
in  agricultural  education  and  expects  to  assist  in  every  practical 
way  toward  making  it  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  obtain 
adequate  instruction  along  this  line. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation, our  Committee  intends  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  agricultural  education  and  development 
in  Missouri  and  will  lend  all  proper  assistance  to  the  passage  of 
such  laws  as  appear  practical  and  advantageous  in  this  direction. 

10.  In  the  last  few  years  the  gospel  of  good  roads  development 
has  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  Missouri.  The  desirability  and 
advantages  of  good  roads,  in  tlie  matter  of  convenience  or  pleas- 
ure to  botli  farmer  and  tourist,  admit  of  no  argument.  Three 
highways  across  the  state,  running  from  east  to  west,  with  other 
roads  branching  from  each,  and  another  highway  from  north  to 
south  have  been  formed.  Special  road  districts  are  being  formed 
everywhere  in  the  state  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improving  the 
roads  within  their  confines.  To  help  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
work  is  another  of  the  duties  with  which  our  Committee  is  charged, 
for  we  believe  that  the  establishment  of  good  roads  is  of  intense 
practical  value  to  the  farmer  and  will  help  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  farm  life. 
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This  is  the  campaign  of  worli  which  the  Committee  has  out- 
lined for  the  bankers  of  Missouri.  We  realize  that  in  all  of  the 
things  we  have  planned  results  will  not  be  as  rapid  nor  as  satis- 
factory, perhaps,  as  we  hope.  However,  we  mean  to  labor  con- 
tinuously and  energetically  to  the  end  that  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  our  state  may  be  materially  advanced.  We  are  proud 
of  the  position  which  Missouri  occupies  among  the  agricultural 
states  of  the  country.  She  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  corn, 
usually  seventh  in  wheat  and  makes  a  most  creditable  showing  in 
her  annual  yields  of  other  cereals.  Her  record  as  a  producer  of 
live  stock  is  an  enviable  one.  Yet  with  19,000,000  of  her  44,000,000 
acres  of  land  entirely  uncultivated  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation  is  not  being  made  to  pro- 
duce as  it  should,  we  feel  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
intelligent  and  profitable  development.  Missouri  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  "Show  Me"  state.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  achievements 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Missouri  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  those  of  other  bodies  interested  in  agri- 
cultural development,  may  be  such  as  to  demonstrate  that  Missouri 
can  do  good  things  on  a  large  scale  and  that  she  may  justly  be 
called  also  the  "Show  You"  state. 

Mr.  Chapman:  You  fellows  want  to  keep  your  eye  on  that  man 
Gordon  and  his  state.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Hildreth  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Hildreth  of  Nebraska:  Nebraska  started  in  this  work  in  a 
very  moderate  way  two  or  three  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  our  State 
association  appointed  a  committee  of  three.  That  committee  made 
a  report  a  year  ago  and  certain  resolutions  were  adopted.  We  also, 
two  years  ago,  had  Mr.  Chapman  with  us  at  our  state  association, 
meeting,  and  he  gave  us  an  address  on  this  very  subject.  This 
summer  our  executive  council  appointed  another  committee,  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  on  another  phase  of  this  agricultural  work.  Both 
of  those  committees  are  here  today.  The  chairman  of  both  of  those 
committees  is  here,  and  other  members  of  the  committee  are  here 
also.  We  are  here  to  study  the  methods,  get  all  the  information 
we  can  and  push  forward  the  work  in  our  state. 

On  this  subject  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  our  work,  and 
be  brief  about  it.  Nebraska  has  been  well  covered  by  farmers'  in- 
stitute work  and  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  other  things.  As 
an  evidence  of  that,  I  want  to  state  the  fact  that  Prof.  H.  R.  Smith, 
who  is  present  here  in  the  room  and  who  is  now  of  your  Minnesota 
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State  farm,  who  was  formerly  of  the  Nebraska  State  farm,  six 
•ears  ago  was  stock  judging  on  the  streets  of  my  own  town.  We 
ire  holding  these  classes  in  agriculture  over  the  state,  short  cours- 
es of  a  week  in  duration.  We  had  one  in  our  city,  a  rather  small 
jlace.  They  have  different  departments.  One  is  the  study  of 
;orn.  We  had  four  buildings  engaged  and  we  had  an  average  at- 
eudauce  of  over  400  every  day.  One  department  and  building  was 
pveu  to  the  study  of  grain,  another  to  stock  judging,  another  to  the 
somen's  department,  domestic  science  or  home  economics,  and  the 
:'ourth  to  the  school  children.  The  domestic  science  and  home 
economic  department  had  each  day  from  one  "hundred  to  one  hun- 
ired  and  fifty  or  sixty  women  present  studying  home  sanitation, 
iiealth,  ventilation  and  many  subjects  that  were  very  interesting,  as 
well  as  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  people  of  our  state  are  certainly  in  a  receptive  state  of 
tnind.  The  members  of  our  state  association  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  getting  forward  this  work,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  railroad  work,  with  the  state  farm  work  and  other 
means  that  will  be  found  most  profitable. 

These  two  committees  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all 
the  information  they  can  and  "have  scheduled  two  or  three  meetings 
about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  state  association.  We  expect 
to  make  a  strong  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  wondered  if  some  method  could  be  devised 
by  which  we  could  have  a  report  from  each  state  of  the  work  as  it 
progresses  during  the  year.  Perhaps  each  state  could  make  a  re- 
port to  you,  and  you  disseminate  it,  send  it  out  to  us,  the  work  be- 
ing done  and  the  progress  being  made  in  the  other  states,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  the  other  states  are  doing  during  the  year 
for  our  encouragement  and  assistance.  And  if  such  means  could 
be  devised,  couldn't  we  get  up  here  next  year  with  greater  results 
than  if  we  simply  have  to  wait  until  another  j^ear  to  know  what 
each  other  are  doing?  I  simply  wonder  if  some  means  cannot  be 
worked  out.  The  time  seems  to  be  opportune.  The  matter  has 
been  worked  up  in  several  states.  Each  state  seems  to  have  made 
progress.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  growing  that  there  is  a  need 
for  this  work,  and  now  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  to  unite  on  this 
work.  The  ground  has  been  Vv'ell  covered  and  it  is  an  opportune 
time  for  us  to  get  together.  Nebraska  is  certainly  ready.  The 
Bankers'  Association  is  ready  and  willing,  and  expects  to  go  for- 
ward and  help  in  this  work  for  its  own  good  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  west. 
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Mr.  Chapman:  We  will  take  that  matter  up,  Mr.  Hildreth,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  reports.  I  think  something  along  that  line  is 
a  very  good  suggestion.  New  York  State,  represented  by  Mr. 
Allen  is  the  next  to  report.  Mr.  Allen  is  not  only  engaged  in  in- 
structing the  farmers  of  New  York,  but  he  has  under  his  charge 
some  12,000  bank  men  to  whom  he  gives  daily  instructions. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  New  York:  The  committee  on  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  New  York  is  so  new  that  it  has  not  accomplished  anything 
yet  except  realize  the  magnitude  of  its  job.  New  York  has  all  the 
problems  of  run  down  soil  that  you  have  in  the  west,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  thousands  of  acres  of  hill 
land  and  many  swamps  that  ought  to  be  drained.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  colleges  in  fhe  world  in  New  York  that  is  do- 
ing good  work  for  resident  students  and  good  work  in  an  extension 
way  so  far  as  its  abilities  reach.  We  of  New  York  are  happy  to 
say  that  what  has  been  said  here  regarding  the  antipathy  of  the 
farmer  toward  book  learning  has  been  largely  overcome.  The  de- 
mand for  personal  visitation  upon  representatives  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  the  three  secondary  colleges  in  New  York  is  ten  to  one 
more  than  they  can  provide.  We  have  several  railroads  in  New 
York  that  are  doing  agricultural  work,  and  neither  can  tbey  ansv,'er 
the  calls  made  upon  them  by  the  farmers.  The  New  York  Central 
is  doing  agricultural  work  larger,  more  extensive,  and  probably  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  colleges.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
three  divisions  in  our  state,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  They 
have  travelling  agriculturists  and  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Pennsylvania  they  got  out  the  most  readable,  if  not  the  most  learn- 
ed, series  of  pamphlets  on  agricultural  specialties  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  have  other  railroads,  less  known,  that  are  doing  work 
along  these  lines.  One  railroad  perhaps  that  some  of  you  have  not 
heard  of,  whose  stock  sold  yesterday  for  535,  is  also  taking  up  work 
witb  boards  of  trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  along  this  line 
and  sharing  the  expense  of  extension  work  locally.  So  that  our 
trouble  is  largely  co-ordination  of  the  facilities  that  we  possess 
rather  than  fhe  creation  of  any  new  facilities. 

The  fact  that  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  74% 
urban,  does  not  imply  lack  of  interest  in  agricultural  education 
and  development.  Nowhere  is  the  subject  receiving  m.ore  serious 
consideration  than  in  the  metropolis  which  has  to  provide  three 
meals  a  day  for  six  million  people.  The  same  problem  of  depleted 
soil  is  manifest  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  New  York  that  con- 
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fronts  the  prairie  States,  and  in  promoting  better  farming  the  bank- 
ers of  New  York  will  follow  the  leadership  of  the  bankers  of  the 
West  and  the  Northwest.  New  York,  however,  has  the  more  com- 
plicated problem  of  utilizing  millions  of  acres  of  highlands  fit  only 
for  forestry  or  some  form  of  ranching.  In  forestry,  the  State  of 
New  York  is  doing  practical  work.  Ways  and  means  are  thus 
explained  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee,  Hon.  Cnas.  M.  Dow, 
who  is  not  only  a  banker  and  farmer,  but  also  Chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission  and  Director  of  the  Arboretum  at 
Letchworth  Park,  N.  Y. 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is  conservation?  What  is 
this  great  principle,  so  clear  in  its  purpose,  but  which  in 
a  few  years  has  aided  or  marred  the  careers  of  public  men, 
has  figured  in  both  political  platforms  and  whose  name  has 
become  a  household  word?  Conservation,  as  Gifford  Pinchot 
has  put  it,  is  the  application  of  common  sense  to  com- 
mon problems  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  thrift.  There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between 
the  careful  housewife  who  saves  what  is  left  of  a  meal  to  be  used 
at  another,  and  the  miner  who  takes  the  treasures  from  under- 
ground with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  Both  are  conservationists. 
There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  farmer  who  plows 
deep  and  often  and  by  skilled  crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  fertil- 
izer puts  back  into  the  soil  at  least  what  he  takes  from  it,  and  the 
lumberman  who  so  harvests  the  ripe  timber  that  those  who  follow 
him  or  even  he  himself  may  cut  timber  again  upon  the  same  land. 
Both  are  conservationists.  Conservation  means  to  the  nation  what 
common  sense  and  business  foresight  mean  to  the  individual.  It 
means  living  within  our  means.  Conservation  means  development, 
but  it  means  development  by  use,  not  destruction  by  use.  It  means 
clear  streams  and  a  green  projecting  mantle  of  forest  over  land 
which  will  grow  only  trees;  it  means  thrifty  farmers  and  fruitful 
farm  lands,  whose  soil  is  not  robbed  of  its  fertility,  but  is  steadily 
improved.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  means  for  man  and  nation  not 
merely  m.aterial  uplift  but  moral  uplift  also. 

"I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  our  threatened  replenishable  resources,  our 
wood,  our  timber,  and  to  the  subject  of  reforestation  and  selection 
with  a  view  to  forest  planting.  The  one  thing  needed  more  than 
any  other  to  encourage  forest  planting  in  the  United  States  is 
object  lessons,  practical  examples  of  how  planted  trees  will  grow 
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successfully  and  yield  commercial  products,  cover  denuded  hill- 
sides, restore  natural  conditions,  and  of  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished at  reasonable  cost.  Right  here  comes  the  great  national 
importance  of  the  forest  arboretum  which  through  the  public  spirit 
of  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  is  being  estab- 
lished at  Letchworth  Park  in  your  own  county  of  Wyoming.  This 
is  the  first  arboretum  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"The  word  arboretum,  meaning  that  part  of  a  park  or  garden 
devoted  to  the  growth  and  display  of  trees,  is  of  English  origin. 
An  arboretum  is  not  a  botanical  garden,  although  the  growing  of 
plants  may  be  associated  with  it.  It  is  not  a  nursery  for  the  rais- 
ing of  young  stock  for  distribution,  although  some  arboretums  have 
a  surplus  of  specimens  which  they  are  glad  to  distribute  to  other 
similar  institutions  for  educational  purposes.  Neither  is  it  a  school 
of  forestry,  although  it  demonstrates  the  facts  of  tree  growth 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  forestry.  The  modern  school  of 
forestry  goes  into  the  details  of  not  only  tree-culture,  but  also  of 
tree-cutting  and  practical  lumbering,  which  is  not  a  function  of  an 
arboretum. 

"An  arboretum  is  a  living  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of 
trees,  arranged  after  some  method,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  life  and  habits  with  a  view  to  the  availability  of  their 
kind  for  economic  use  or  ornament  under  known  conditions  of 
gi'owth.  There  are  several  methods  or  arrangement  of  arbore- 
tums. The  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  grouped  according  to  their 
properties,  or  their  uses,  or  some  other  principle,  but  usually  after 
their  natural  likeness.  The  trees  are  intended  to  be  specimens 
showing  the  conditions  under  which  they  thrive,  and  the  collection 
is  essentially  an  educational  one.  An  arboretum  may  be  con- 
structed more  or  less  with  regard  for  the  picturesque  effect  on 
the  landscape  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  scientific  value  of  an  arbo- 
retum is  largely  proportional  to  the  closeness  with  which  it  ad- 
heres to  some  systematic  arrangement;  and  as  a  public  arboretum 
is  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  and  increase  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  with  respect  to  trees,  its  collections  are  often 
ananged  for  the  special  purpose  of  object  teaching. 

"The  function  of  an  arboretum,  therefore,  is  obvious.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a  living  museum;  in  another  sense  it  is  a  laboratory; 
but  it  is  both  of  them  on  a  large  scale  out  of  doors.  In  a  museum 
the  masterpieces  of  art  are  collected  and  studied  and  there  art  is 
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encouraged.  In  the  ai'boretum  the  largest  of  growing  things  are 
collected  and  studied  and  the  planting  of  trees  encouraged.  In  a 
laboratory,  the  growth  and  relations  of  microscopic  organisms  are 
studied,  and  the  discovery  or  demonstration  of  a  fact  there  is  of 
benefit  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  In  the  arboretum  are  demon- 
strated the  facts  of  larger  growth,  and  those  demonstrations,  made 
within  a  comparatively  small  area,  are  of  benefit  to  a  great  section 
of  the  country. 

"The  great  arboretums  of  the  world  are  living  herbaria,  collec- 
tions of  trees  from  all  over  the  world  planted  singly,  or  in  small 
and  open  groups;  and  while  they  have  great  educational  value,  are 
very  instructive  to  the  landscape  gardener,  and  exceedingly  charm- 
ing to  the  observer,  they  have  but  little  Important  bearing  upon 
the  problems  of  practical  forestry,  for  the  behavior  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  open  is  totally  different  from  the  behavior  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  a  forest  and  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to  draw  conclusions 
from  individual  trees  standing  alone,  as  to  the  size  forests  of  the 
same  tree  will  reach  in  a  given  time  and  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct they  will  furnish. 

"There  is  no  arboretum  in  the  World  which  fills  the  function 
which  the  Letchworth  Park  Arboretum  is  proposed  to  perform 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  established  being  that  it  shall  con- 
sist of  a  permanent  collection  of  the  various  species  of  the  world's 
timber  trees  likely  to  thrive  in  this  northern  climate,  planted  scien- 
tifically, to  test  their  value  and  illustrate  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment, so  supplying  not  only  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  but 
also  knowledge  for  practical  use.  At  Letchworth  Park  will  be 
planted  not  single  trees,  but  a  forest.  This  is  a  forest  arboretum 
and  will  contain,  when  the  work  is  done,  every  important  commer- 
cial tree  which  can  be  grown  successfully  in  that  locality.  So  as 
this  experiment  ripens,  the  farmer  who  thinks  of  reforesting  his 
denuded  lands,  or  the  forester  or  forest  student  with  problems  in 
forest  planting  to  work  out,  or  the  average  man  with  an  earnest 
interest,  will  find"  at  Letchworth  Park  a  rich  field  for  observation 
and  for  study.  Here  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  pass  quickly  and 
easily  from  miniature  forests  of  one  species  to  those  of  another; 
from  a  forest  of  tulip  trees  from  the  south  to  one  of  Engleman 
spruce  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  silver  fir  from  Germany,  or 
of  hardy  pine  from  distant  Korea,  possibly  of  the  deodar  from  the 
Himalayas — a  veritable  menagerie  not  of  animals  or  even  of  trees, 
but  of  forests. 
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"A  group  sj'stem  is  followed,  by  which  the  trees  will  be 
arranged  according  to  their  mutual  relations  in  blocks  of  an  acre 
or  more  each,  trees  of  one  family  found  together  to  form  divisions 
bounded  by  roads  and  paths.  From  the  trunk  roads,  other  roads 
will  run  in  various  directions,  forming  branches  from  which  will 
ramify  paths  giving  closer  access  to  the  different  groups.  At  some 
point  in  each  division  will  be  a  tablet  giving  the  scientific  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  specimens  and  facilities  for  the  investigation 
and  study  of  the  growth  of  the  species  will  be  provided. 

"It  is  intended  that  the  value  to  the  state  and  the  nation  of 
the  arboretum  will  not  consist  merely  in  a  demonstration,  clear  to 
every  eye,  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  forest  plan- 
tations of  many  different  kinds  of  trees.  The  possibilities  of  the 
arboretum  for  extending  our  exact  knowledge  of  tree  growth  will 
also  be  fully  developed.  In  each  of  these  miniature  forests  sys- 
tematic and  skilled  observations  and  records  will  be  made.  The 
growth  of  trees  will  be  measured  periodically,  their  liability  to 
disease  will  be  noted  and  their  capacity  for  seed  bearing,  their 
behavior  in  pure  stands  and  in  mixture,  their  influence  upon  the 
forest  floor,  and  other  practical  considerations  bearing  upon  their 
value  for  commercial  tree  planting  will  be  carefully  observed  and 
recorded.  Experiments  will  be  carried  on  to  discover  the  effect  of 
climate  on  species,  and  as  far  as  possible  also  of  the  different  soils, 
thus  determining  how  far  the  immediate  range  of  native  forest 
trees  can  be  extended;  to  improve  trees  by  selection  of  seed  for 
propagation;  to  introduce  useful  exotic  trees  into  regions  which 
do  not  support  these  particular  species.  It  is  intended  to  have  the 
arboretum  in  touch  with  tree  breeders  everywhere  and  to  collect 
from  them  new  material  and  facts,  keeping  a  record  of  what  these 
investigators  are  doing  in  the  breeding  of  related  species.  In 
short,  the  arboretum  will  be  made  both  a  center  of  forest  tree 
breeding  operations  and  a  center  for  information  regarding  the 
advancement  m.ade  in  this  art.  Gradually  there  will  be  built  up 
also  an  arboretum  of  all  species  and  varieties  of  forest  trees  which 
may  be  improved  or  developed  by  breeding  including  all  hybrids 
and  such  other  stocks  as  are  worthy  of  being  made  commercial, 
resulting  from  the  breeding  of  forest  trees  everywhere.  Thus  the 
state  will  have,  not  only  the  first  forest  arboretum,  but  also  the 
first  arboretum  containing  every  obtainable  species,  variety,  or 
form  of  native  and  exotic  forest  trees  that  can  be  grown  there. 
By  this  means  it  is  expected  that  the  Letchworth  Park  arboretum 
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will  aid  materially  in  establishing  an  exact  scientific  basis  for  the 
successful  extension  of  practical  forestry  in  the  United  States. 

"The  part  of  the  park  devoted  to  the  new  planting  consists  of 
about  500  acres,  formerly  used  for  agricultural  purpose,  being  cul- 
tivated open  meadows  and  fields  on  various  levels,  bordered  by  eith- 
er planted  or  natural  regenerated  forests.  In  these  already  exist- 
ing forests  comprising  about  500  acres  demonstrations  of  economic 
planting  in  open  spaces  will  be  made  and  model  forest  conditions 
maintained  and  varieties  of  wild  flowers  sown. 

"Incident  to  the  arboretum  will  be  constructed  a  fireproof  muse- 
um, library,  and  educational  building,  equipped  with  a  practical 
working  forest  library  and  planned  for  a  later  and  larger  develop- 
ment resulting  in  the  establishment  at  Letchworth  Park  of  a  school 
for  the  study  of  a  little-known  science  called  'foi'est  ecology,'  but 
one  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  life  all 
about  us;  with  the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  associated 
plants  and  animals,  and  with  the  laws  which  govern  it;  which 
strikes  deep  into  those  secrets  of  nature  upon  which  the  whole  so- 
cial structure  of  the  plant  and  animal  world  is  based — a  study  full 
of  fascination  and  equally  full  of  practical  suggestion  of  incalcu- 
lable value  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

"Thus  Letchworth  Park  will  be  made  to  serve  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  a  scientific  development  of  forestry  and  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  what  is  practicable  and  what  is  impracticable 
may  be  gained.  Every  effort  is  to  be  put  forth  to  accomplish  not 
only  this  end,  but  to  make  the  arboretum  useful  as  an  object  lesson 
to  all  who  may  visit  the  beautiful  park.  Everything  that  will 
serve  to  stimulate  interest  and  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
regarding  forestry  and  trees  is  to  be  supplied.  Circulars  are  being 
prepared  describing  in  untechnical  language  the  experiments  in  for- 
estry being  carried  on,  for  the  distribution  to  visitors  and  to  others 
to  whom  they  would  be  of  value.  Labels  and  placards  will  be  em' 
ployed  to  identify  the  different  varieties.  Winding  forest  paths  will 
guide  the  visitor  from  one  point  to  another,  providing  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  examination  of  the  various  groups  of  forest  trees.  These 
groups  will  represent  the  valuable  commercial  varieties  found  in 
the  south,  in  the  far  west,  in  Europe  and  on  the  other  continents, 
which  will  grow  in  this  climate. 

"The  park  is  especially  well  adapted  for  use  as  an  arboretum 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  natural  characteristics  and  its  location. 
Its  canyons,  its  slopes,  its  open  meadows  and  its  range  of  elevation 
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present  an  unusual  variety  of  exposures  and  climatic  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  diversity  of  environment,  the  experiment  will  be  of 
service,  not  only  to  New  York  state,  but  to  the  nation  at  large. 

"There  are  in  Letchworth  Park  today  some  five  hundred  acres 
covered  with  native  or  foreign  trees;  many  of  them  planted  by  Mr. 
Letchworth  over  a  period  of  fifty  or  more  years  and  of  some  of 
which  he  left  a  recorded  history.  There  is  also  a  rare  virgin  forest 
of  a  few  acres  providentially  protected  from  the  axe  by  its  inacces- 
sibility. Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  will  be  planted  to  con- 
ifers and  hard  woods  from  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
necessary  stock  will  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  or  donated  by 
foreign  governments.  One  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  trees 
covering  52  acres  were  planted  during  May  of  this  year  and  a  large 
number  of  seed  beds  have  been  established  where  tlie  trees  are 
started  from  seed  so  that  every  step  in  their  progress  from  little 
citizens  of  the  earth  to  kings  of  the  forest  may  be  studied.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  society  to  introduce  varieties  of  woods  from  all 
countries  when  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  such  as  to  prom- 
ise success  in  the  transfer  of  timber  from  those  countries  to  this, 
so  materially  increasing  the  timber  resources  of  the  United  States. 

"A  further  purpose  is  to  secure  and  disseminate  all  possible  in- 
formation concerning  forestry,  so  as  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of 
commercial  forestry  by  owners  of  land.  It  is  expected  that  the  ar- 
boretum will  prove  of  enormous  value  to  the  student  of  forestry, 
and  the  society  will  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  lumbermen,  edu- 
cators and  all  others  whose  advice  can  be  of  use.  The  results,  of 
course,  cannot  be  seen  to  any  great  extent  for  some  years  to  come, 
but  the  society  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  this  the  first  great  for- 
est arboretum,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  especially  those  of  New  York  and  the  states  where  topo- 
graphic, climate  and  soil  conditions  are  similar.  It  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  presents  this  opportunity  for 
developing  a  beneficient  gift  in  a  practical  and  useful  way  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  extending  through  the  centuries." 

Cornell  University  and  some  of  the  railroads  are  also  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  live  stock  at  their  own  expense  that  may  result 
in  some  way  of  utilizing  that  country,  which  fortunately  does  not 
trouble  you  so  much.  But  all  these  agencies  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity down  as  far  as  education  goes  in  the  scTiools,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  railroads  is  that  what  is  most  needed  in  New 
York,   as   elsewhere,   is   some  way  of  immediately   getting   to   the 
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adult  farmer  the  instruction  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  conduct 
his  farm.  We  believe  unanimously  that  to  put  an  expert  agricul- 
turist in  every  county  is  the  only  solution  of  that  problem. 

And  I  want  to  say  in  closing,  something  that  you  may  not  know 
here  in  the  Northwest.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Chicago  agent 
of  Mr.  Hill's  road,  who  was  young,  ambitious,  and  perhaps  chesty, 
got  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  send  thousands  of  people  up  into 
the  Northwest  to  settle  in  this  country.  Doubtless  he  could.  But 
when  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  management  that  agent 
was  summarily  sat  upon  and  told  that  they  didn't  want  failures  in 
the  Northwest,  they  only  wanted  people  here  who  succeed  and  build 
up  good  citizenship  as  well  as  profitable  farmers.  Why  I  happen 
to  know  so  acutely  regarding  that  circumstance,  I  was  the  agent. 
But  in  this  giving  to  the  population  of  the  Northwest  the  same  se- 
lection as  is  given  or  should  be  given  to  your  horses  and  cattle,  you 
owe  a  greater  debt  to  James  J.  Hill  than  for  anything  else  he  ever 
did  for  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  but  some  of  the  members  are  going  into  matters  that  don't 
so  much  pertain  to  what  their  committee  has  done  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  I  simply  call  that  to  your  attention  now  because 
if  we  keep  on  in  this  way  I  am  going  to  give  the  Indiana  man  an- 
other show.  We  have  one  other  "N"  to  hear  from  and  then  we 
are  through  the  "N's";  that  is  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Pickett,  the 
chairman,  will  speak  for  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pickett,  of  North  Dakota:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  the  chairman's  permission  and  your  indulgence  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present  to  this  assembly  some  of  the  things,  in  a  rather 
analogous  manner,  that  our  committee  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
has  endeavored  to  do. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  on  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  education  of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  to 
stimulate  an  interest  on  the  part  of  our  membership  in  a  perma- 
nent system  of  agriculture,  a  system  of  common  schools  with  agri- 
culture as  their  backbone,  as  we  realize  that  agriculture  is  pre-em- 
inently the  chief  vocation  of  our  people,  practically  the  only  voca- 
tion of  our  people,  of  which  you  will  notice  that  there  are  577,000, 
about  the  same  as  the  combined  population  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  We  have  70,000  farms,  140,000  school  children,  of  which 
94,000  are  in  one  room  rural  schools;  16,000  are  in  the  village 
schools  and  30,000  are  in  the  grades  in  the  city  schools.      I  might 
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say  that  fhere  are  five  per  cent  of  these  two  latter  numbers  that  are 
really  children  of  people  in  the  country.  "We  have  expended  annu- 
ally four  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  mention  this 
on  account  of  a  little  mattter  which  comes  up  later,  which  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  this  four  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  which  is  expended  annually. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  five  groups  which 
are  thoroughly  organized  and  which  have  endeavored  at  each  of 
their  meetings  to  work  upon  and  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
committee  in  its  work.  As  I  said,  I  am  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  conserve  your  time  and  mine,  and  present  a  brief  agricultural 
analogy.  I  present  our  field.  There  have  been  some  favoring 
winds  which  have  particularly  promoted  our  efforts  in  this  respect. 
I  want  to  say  further  that  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association 
has  endeavored  to  push  certain  lines.  We  don't  claim  all  the 
credit.  We  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  established  agen- 
cies, to  have  our  membership  work  in  their  own  individual  com- 
munity with  agencies  which  would  require  the  least  expenditure 
of  energy,  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  our  individual  member- 
ship, yet  would  accomplish  the  maximum  of  result.  We  have  four 
important  factors  which  have  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
respective  attitudes  in  which  the  farmers  and  the  business  people 
of  North  Dakota  have  been  placed  at  the  present  time,  during  the 
past  year.  As  the  people  of  Minneapolis,  the  business  interests  of 
Minneapolis,  are  very  well  aware,  we  have  enjoyed  prior  to  1910 
three  years  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  along  at  the  close,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  that  nine  years  really,  a  great  many  of 
our  wealthy  pioneer  farmers  had  arrived  at  a  point  in  life  where 
their  family  had  grown  up  around  them  and  they  had  practically 
reached  easy  street  and  they  decided  to  move  to  the  cities  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  town.  That  was  an  epoch  in  the  Industrial 
history  of  North  Dakota  which  marked  the  exodus  of  the  pioneer 
farmer  and  the  advent  of  the  renter,  with  all  the  attendant  evils 
of  soil  robbing  and  the  introduction  of  foul  seeds  and  a  great  many 
other  matters  we  haven't  time  to  touch  upon  at  this  time. 

Another  important  factor  has  been  the  drouth  of  1910.  Fol- 
lowing that,  last  year,  was  the  rust,  and  in  some  sections  of  oui 
state  the  extreme  drouth,  which  cut  down  very  seriously  our  crop 
revenues,  and  finally  the  continuous  grain  growing  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  in  combination  with  these,  natu- 
ral  climatic   conditions   in   1910   and   1911,  have   brought   a   great 
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many  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  to  a  point  where  they  real- 
ize that  something  must  be  done.  Consequently,  we  as  members 
of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  don't  feel  we  have  dis- 
played any  superior  intelligence.  We  don't  claim  to  be  able  to  put 
it  over  any  of  these  splendid  committees  that  are  represented 
here  today,  but  we  do  feel  that  during  the  past  year  North  Dakota 
was  at  the  psychological  point  where  she  was  in  an  especially 
Inceptive  mood  for  educational  and  agricultural  propaganda. 

On  June  28th,  1911,  the  old  committee  got  out  a  little  state- 
ment during  the  session,  and  we  handed  it  to  our  membership,  and 
in  that  little  analogy  that  we  attempted  to  draw,  a  statement  of 
the  Bank  of  Prosperity  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  we  attempted 
to  outline  there  certain  lines  of  effort  that  our  membership  might 
follow  out  in  their  respective  communities.  I  haven't  here,  I  am 
&orry  to  say,  I  have  overlooked  it  and  left  it  in  my  grip,  but  we 
had  two  splendid  posters  which  we  circulated.  The  first  one  was 
a  deep  plowing  poster,  and  was  circulated  in  the  fall.  Of  that 
poster  we  circulated  50,000  copies.  That  is,  the  copy  was  made 
up  with  the  assistance  of  W.  C.  Palmer  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  then  the  secre- 
tary I  think  sent  out  a  copy  of  this  to  each  bank  and  asked  how 
many  copies  of  this  poster  they  could  use  at  a  certain  price.  When 
he  found  out  how  many  could  be  used  the  printer  got  out  50,000 
copies,  which  were  distributed,  one-fifth  of  them  in  cardboard  form 
and  the  other  four-fifths  were  sent  out  to  state  banks  with  the 
bank  statements  or  other  information,  or  other  matters  that  went 
to  their  customers.  And  of  the  Rotate  the  Crops  poster, — I  am 
very  sorry  I  have  to  apologize  to  this  audience  but  I  haven't  those 
here — because  they  are  especially  fine — we  paid  $100  for  the  edi- 
torial work  alone.  Of  these  Rotate  the  Crops  posters  there  were 
40,000  circulated. 

Our  secretary  sent  out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  five 
special  bulletins  having  a  bearing  on  the  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  committee.  We  have  here  some  good  seed  sown 
on  fertile  soil.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Better  Farming  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  you  have  seen  exhibit  A  as  well  as  heard 
exhibit  A.  I  refer  to  none  other  than  Prof.  Thomas  Cooper  who 
addressed  you  yesterday  morning  and  told  of  the  splendid  worl^ 
of  the  Better  Farming  Association  in  North  Dakota.  They  had  20 
field  experts  working  in  15  counties.  I  want  to  say  just  this,  if 
there  are  any  who  desire  further  information — possibly  that  mat- 
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ter  can  come  up  later.  But  I  want  to  say  that  while  the  better 
farming  movement  had  its  origin,  part  of  it,  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
particularly  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  that  I  don't  believe  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  it  or  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
but  realizes  that  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  has  given 
the  organization  and  the  individual  support  of  its  officers  and 
membership,  first,  last  and  all  the  time  to  this  splendid  work.  I 
am  not  going  to  dwell  longer  on  that  proposition  at  this  time. 

The  extension  department  of  the  Agricultural  College  has  been 
carrying  out  a  boys'  corn  contest.  And  in  the  inquiry  which  was 
sent  to  our  membership  (to  which  I  shall  refer  later)  this  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  the  committee,  "Did  you  have  a  corn  contest, 
boys'  or  men's,  if  so  did  you  contribute  and  how  much?"  and  we 
found  that  in  the  replies  to  that  inquiry  which  were  sent  out,  of 
which  there  were  some  340  odd  replies,  that  there  were  $2,884.40 
that  was  mentioned  and  in  a  great  many  of  those  replies,  fully 
half  of  them,  the  parties  who  filled  them  out  neglected  to  state  the 
amount  and  I  know  in  some  instances  that  the  amounts  were  as 
high  as  $100.  So,  taking  those  who  did  contribute  and  those  who 
didn't  put  in  the  amounts  and  fhose  who  didn't  report,  I  feel  sat- 
isfied that  there  was  at  least  $5,000  contributed  by  our  member- 
ship to  this  splendid  work.  We  had  five  extension  schools  which 
were  supported  very  largely  by  the  bankers  in  the  respective  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  held. 

W.e  have  worked  on  the  proposition  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs 
because  our  committee  has  felt,  and  I  believe  that  Dean  Woods 
will  vouch  for  me,  that  we  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  Bulletin 
No.  1  of  the  Minnesota  Extension  Department,  sending"  it  out  to 
our  membership  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  a  Bulletin 
which  is  a  practical  handbook  on  Farmers'  Clubs.  We  have  placed 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  throughout  the  state  of  North 
Dakota,  and  through  it  gave  them  all  the  information  that  they 
needed  and  they  could  immediately  go  to  work  and  establish 
Farmer's  Clubs  in  their  community  which  was  a  fixture,  as  it  were, 
to  dispense  light  to  that  community  by  being  associated  with  the 
Better  Farming  movement  and  the  extension  departm.ent  of  the 
Agricultural   College. 

Under  the  liead  of  Statutory  Legislation  we  have  what  is  called 
the  Rural  Aids  Law,  which  was  passed  at  our  last  session  and  went 
into  operation  during  the  last  year.  We  have  three  specific  laws, 
first  and  greatest  is  a  Rural  Aids  law  wliich  produces  state  aid  for 
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rural  schools  and  grade  schools,  which  it  standardizes.  And  here 
I  desire  to  refer  back  to  the  fact  that  when  this  law  is  operating  at 
the  maximum  it  will  double  the  efficiency  of  the  four  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which  is  annually  expended  for  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  The  important  point 
about  this  law  Is  that  it  requires  that  instruction  be  given  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture  and  home  economics.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  charge  of  the  destinies  of  that  law  we  have  inspector  McDowell, 
who  has  participated  in  this  convention  from  the  start  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  There  have 
been  over  200  schools  that  have  qualified.  They  have  not  qualified, 
they  have  applied  and  met  the  requirement,  and  will  be  designated 
and  qualified  under  this  law.  And  then  under  the  general  law 
which  requires  that  agriculture  must  be  taught  In  the  common 
schools,  there  are  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  schools  that  are  already 
teaching  agriculture  effectively.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  an- 
other law  which  provides  for  five  agricultural  high  schools,  and 
these  have  already  been  designated.  I  will  say  in  this  connection 
that  at  the  time  this  law  was  passed  that  it  was  largely,  in  fact  al- 
most entirely,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  bankers,  as  President  Mc- 
Farland  of  the  State  Normal  School  intimated  to  you  last  night — W. 
L.  Stockwell  of  the  State  Department  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
statesmen  In  the  United  States.  He  labored  for  six  years  on  this 
law  and  each  year  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  efforts  through  the 
fact  that  they  would  tell  him  that  this  was  some  pet  measure  of  an 
educator,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  they  couldn't  get  the  nec- 
essary support  to  get  his  law  through  the  legislature.  But  the  very 
minute  that  Mr.  McDowell,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Olsgaard  and  Mr.  McVille  in 
the  House — they  were  chairmen  of  the  educational  committees — 
took  up  this  measure  it  went  through  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote  except  that  in  the  committee  the  appropriation  had  to  be  cut 
down  from  the  amount  originally  inserted.  I  want  to  say  that  early 
last  year  we  secured  200  copies  of  this  law,  the  Rural  Aids  Law  be- 
fore it  went  into  effect,  and  instead  of  sending  those  out  we  tried 
to  get  them  while  they  were  on  the  press  and  we  were  a  little  too 
late,  and  for  a  time  we  studied  whether  we  should  print  more  cop- 
ies of  the  Rural  Aids  Law  so  that  all  of  our  membership  might  have 
a  copy,  but  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  had  sent 
these  copies  to  the  clerk  in  each  school  district  so  we  retained 
these    for  our    files  and    this    matter  was   taken   up   at   each  of  the 
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group  meetings  and  as  often  as  we  could  we  bad  state  inspector  Mc- 
Dowell address  meetings  and  to  any  of  the  people  who  displayed  an 
interest  in  the  matter  we  turned  over  some  copies  of  this  Rural 
Aids  Law.  I  am  glad  to  say  our  supply  was  entirely  exhausted. 
The  agricultural  high  schools  have  been  located  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  splendid  results  from  these. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  before  you  proceed. 
Do  you  teach  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  your  state,  the  gen- 
eral and  city  higTi  schools? 

Mr.  Pickett:  Yes,  sir,,  we  do.  Our  high  schools  teach  agricul- 
ture, but  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  has  no  right  to 
claim  a  good  many  of  the  things  that  the  good  state  of  North  Dako- 
ta, the  educators  and  other  agencies,  are  doing.  We  don't  want  to 
claim  credit,  gentlemen,  for  one  thing  but  what  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers'  Association  as  officials  or  as  individuals  in  the  capacity  of 
bankers  have  had  an  important  part  in  doing. 

Mr.  Chapman:       That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pickett:  We  started  out  early  in  the  game  and  we  have 
been  at  it  all  the  while,  and  v/e  don't  want  an}  thing  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to.  Some  one  of  the  gentleruen  that  were  here  said,  "Did 
you  contribute  any  money  to  the  Better  Farming  Association?"  I 
am  here  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  bankers  of  North  Dakota 
have  stood  the  brunt  of  the  $45,000  that  was  raised  or  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  state  of  North  Dakota  to  match  the  dollars  that  came  in 
from  the  outside.  And  there  are  men  in  this  audience  from  the 
state  of  North  Dakota  that  have  not  only  contributed  ?100  but  they 
have  contributed  hundreds  of  dollars  to  make  good  on  this  proposi- 
tion. Further  than  that,  every  banker  has  contributed — I  say  every 
bank,  I  presume  there  may  be  50  banks  in  the  state  of  North  Dako- 
ta that  have  not  contributed  at  this  time,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
banks  of  North  Dakota  uave  dug  up  an  assessment  of  something 
like  16,500  to  take  care  of  one-half  of  the  general  supervision  ex- 
penses of  the  Better  Farming  Association.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5,000.  He  has  some  advisory  members  on  his 
staff.  He  also  has  his  office  expenses,  such  as  stationery  and  mail- 
ing expenses,  which  naturally  run  up  very  high,  traveling  expenses 
and  so  on.  And  of  the  thirteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  one- 
half  is  taken  care  of  by  the  membership  individually  of  the  Nortli 
Dakota  Bankers'  Association. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Phalen  of  Bov.^man  told  us  that  he  had 
to  pay  every  dollar  that  "had  been  put  up,  something  like  seven  or 
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eight  hundred  dollars  out  in  Bowman  county  at  the  time  of  our  meet- 
ing about  one  month  ago.  And  I  know  in  our  country  it  was  the 
bankers  that  circulated  petitions  and  did  their  level  best  to  give 
this  movement  the  proper  boost  and  the  start-off.  I  am  sure  they 
contributed  very  liberally  of  their  time  and  money  to  make  it  the 
success  that  I  think  it  deserves  to  be. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  become  a  little  more  concrete  in  the  mat- 
ter, if  I  may.  I  have  here  three  replies  to  the  inquiry  which  was  sent 
out  covering  the  different  lines  of  effort.  I  will  not  read  the  letter 
which  went  to  our  membership.  I  will  simply  read  their  reply.  I 
refer  to  the  reply  from  F.  W.  Cathro  of  Bottineau,  Greorge  H. 
Phelps  of  Bowbells  and  Harley  S.  Grover  of  Lisbon.  I  do  this  in 
order  that  our  membership  may  get  some  idea  of  the  individual  in- 
terest of  our  members  in  these  different  enterprises,  that  is,  that 
we  made  a  special  effort  to  accomplish  certain  definite  results.  Here 
is  the  report  of  Mr.  Cathro  of  Bottineau  county.  At  this  point  I 
want  to  say  Mr.  Cathro  has  been  one  of  our  best  boosters  at  all 
times.  Under  the  head  of  Agricultural  Development  we  have  five 
questions,  the  first  of  which  is,  "Have  you  a  Farmers'  Club  in  your 
community?"  "Yes,  one  in  adjoining  township;  15  Farmers'  Clubs 
in  county."  "If  so,  is  it  a  success?"  "Yes."  "Did  you  have  a 
corn  contest  in  1911?"  "Yes."  You  remember,  Bottineau  county 
is  on  the  Canadian  line.  "Boys'  or  Men's?"  "Boys',  under  school 
management;  Men's  under  First  National  Bank  of  Fargo  contest." 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Fargo  distributed  $1000  in  prizes.  "Did 
your  commimity  hold  an  agricultural  exhibit  or  produce  show  in 
1911?"  "Yes."  "Was  there  a  Farmers'  Institute  held  in  your 
town  last  year?"  "Yes."  "How  financed?"  "Balance  of  1909 
appropriation."  And  by  the  way,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  money 
for  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  last  year. 

Mr.  Chapman:     No  state  money? 

Mr.  Pickett:  No  state  m.one3\  They  were  financed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  bankers  and  business  men  of  the  state;  very  gener- 
ously and  largely  by  the  bankers  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  "Is 
there  a  Better  F'arming  expert  working  in  your  county?"  "Yes,  two." 
"With  what  success?"  "Good."  Now,  under  the  head  of  education, 
"Have  any  farm  husbandry  scholarships  been  subscribed  for  by  your 
community?"  "No."  I  might  say  at  this  point  that  group  No.  3  con- 
sisting of  I  believe  it  is  Cass,  Traill  and  Steele  counties  contributed 
three  scholarships  to  the  Farm  Husbandry  contest  of  the  state  Ag- 
ricultural   College.     "Are    there    any   farmers'    libraries    in   use   in 
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your  township  or  vicinity?"  "No.  Two  in  county,  Hurd  and  Lan- 
do."  Are  your  graded  and  country  schools  qualifying  for  state  aid 
under  the  Rural  Aids  Law  fathered  by  ]\iessrs.  McDowell  and  Ols- 
gaard,  of  Marion  and  McVille?"  "Yes."  "If  so,  "how  many?" 
"Three  or  four."  And  then  in  support  of  Mr.  Cathro's  statement 
he  furnished  us  with  newspaper  clipping's  covering  the  work  in  "his 
county. 

Passing  on  to  Bowbells,  I  will  merely  state  here  that  the  work 
took  a  little  different  direction  in  Bowbells.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
the  county  superintendent  covering  the  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Bowbells  in  the  potato  growing  contest,  and 
so  forth.  And  here  are  the  prizes,  rules  and  the  entry  blank,  and 
the  record  of  each.  Here  we  have  a  report  from  Li&bon.  I  will 
only  call  attention  to  the  one  point  here,  particularly  the  corn  con- 
test, and  festival.  "Did  you  have  a  corn  contest  in  1911?"  "Yes. 
Boys'  in  charge  of  county  superintendent.  Our  contribution  $10. 
Corn  festival  two  days.  Three  days  festival  this  year,  and  boys' 
corn  contest."  "Did  you  contribute?"  "Yes."  "How  much?" 
".f50."  There  were  other  places  that  contributed  as  high  as  $300. 
A  gentleman  in  Mandan  wrote  me  that  he  contributed  $300  to 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  that  locality. 

To  complete  the  analogy,  we  want  to  call  attention  to  the  har- 
vest, and  I  want  at  this  time  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  recent 
address  of  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Storm.  We  feel  that  perhaps  the 
richest  harvest  that  has  come  to  the  state  of  North  Dakota  is 
aroused  public  sentiment  towards  the  vocation  of  farming  and  edu- 
cation for  it.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Storm  made  the  point  that  you 
must  have  an  aroused  public  sentiment  and  then  you  must  have 
trained  teachers.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  here  today  the 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Valley  City  and  also  the 
Professor  who  has  charge  of  agriculture  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Valley  City.  They  have  a  department  there  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  before  five  instructors.  I  don't  know,  I 
think  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  may  be,  that  this 
aroused  public  sentiment  has  had  an  influence  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  state.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  it  has. 
We  find  that  through  the  boys'  corn  contests,  in  which  there  were 
11,000  boys,  that  the  acreage  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

Dr.  Knapp  told  us  about  Jerry  Moore,  the  boy  who  won  out  in 
the  south.  And  I  believe  that  Dr.  Russell  of  Wisconsin  told  in  the 
hearings    before    the    Senate    Committee   this    spring   of   a  Victor 
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Monn.  I  want  to  say  we  have  got  an  Elmer  Peterson  in  my  home 
town  in  North  Dakota,  a  little  boy  12  years  old,  that  went  down  to 
the  Tri-State  Grain  Growers'  and  won  first  prize  on  Northwestern 
timothy. 

Prof.  Thomas  Cooper  told  us  that  the  alfalfa  area  was  increased 
5,000  acres:  200  silos  put  in;  200  field  experts  working  in  15  coun- 
ties; 300  demonstration  plats  and  pretty  nearly  1,200  co-operators 
in  the  state  of  North  Dakota;  agriculture  and  home  economics 
taught  in  1,000  schools  under  the  general  laws;  in  200  schools 
under  the  Rural  Aids  law,  touching  the  lives  of  35,000  boys  and 
girls  in  North  Dakota. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  statement  further.  There  are  some 
points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  in  regard  to 
Good  Roads  and  what  we  are  going  to  try  and  do  in  the  future  in 
the  way  of  legislation,  and  other  matters,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
in  Wright  county  there  was  a  canvas  made  of  the  boys  and  girls 
above  the  4th  grade  in  34  schools,  and  they  were  asked  what  they 
intended  to  do  in  life,  and  out  of  164  boys  there  were  157  said  they 
didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  farming.  Out  of  162  girls 
there  were  151  that  voted  against  the  farm.  Three  years  later, 
during  which  time  instruction  was  given  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  the  same  questions  were  asked  and  in  the  same  class, 
and  out  of  174  boys  there  were  164  that  voted  to  remain  on  the 
farm;  and  out  of  178  girls  there  were  161  that  voted  to  remain  on 
the  farm. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  solution  of  our  agricultural  and 
educational  problems.  "We  feel  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  and  the  educators  of  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  it  will  go  far  towards  solving  our  difficulties  in  that  good 
Commonwealth.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  bankers  are  enthusiastic  and  worked  up 
over  this  proposition,  but  the  Chair  is  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
We  have  six  great  states  of  the  Union  to  hear  from.  It  is  a  quar- 
ter to  six,  and  I  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
Conference  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
away  tired.  If  I  had  the  time  to  go  out  and  buy  another  cup  I 
would  offer  it  to  one  of  the  next  six  states  that  would  say  what 
they  have  done  in  their  own  state  and  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  the  fewest  possible  words  so  we  would  all  finish  here  in  time 
to  get  to  our  dinner  before  we  have  to  take  our  trains.  I  hope  the 
gentlemen  to  speak  will  bear  with  me  in  all  patience  and  be  Just 
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as  expeditious  as  possible  in  making  their  reports.  Oklahoma  is 
the  next  one. 

Mr.  Hartman,  of  Oklahoma:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  came  800  miles  to  make  this  report  and  I  am  sorry  indeed 
that  the  time  has  been  cut  so  short  by  the  other  talks.  I  have  my 
paper  prepared  and  can  read  the  paper.  If  you  will  indulge  me  I 
will  read  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chapman:     Just  touch  the  high  spots. 

Mr.  Hartman:  I  will  just  touch  the  high  spots.  In  other  words 
if  you  will  give  me  ten  minutes  I  will  get  this  all  out  of  my  system. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    IN    OKLAHOMA. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapman  setting 
out  some  questions  he  wished  me  to  investigate  in  my  state.  I 
was  assisted  in  my  work  by  Hon.  John  Fields,  Editor  of  the  Okla- 
homa Farm  Journal  and  Director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  Fields  is  no  stranger  to  the  people  of  the 
southwest.  He  has  spent  sixteen  years  in  agricultural  education 
in  connection  with  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  as  Director  of  the  Experimenting  Station,  and  Editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal.  He  has  done  more  for  the  farmers 
of  Oklahoma  than  any  other  man.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association  and  I  am 
sorry  that  pressing  business  prevented  his  attending  this  meeting. 

The  United  States  Government  has  established  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Experimenting  Station.  The  work 
of  these  institutions  is  the  same  as  that  of  similar  institutions  in 
other  states. 

The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  was  begun  in  Oklahoma  in  1908.  Congress 
appropriated  $10,000  for  this  work  for  the  years  1908  and  1909. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  there  were  fourteen  agents 
employed  and  they  had  working  under  them  778  demonstrators  and 
5,177  co-operators. 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1912, 
was  $36,000  and  I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  W.  B.  Bentley,  of  Yukon, 
Oklahoma,  State  Agent  Farmers'  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work, 
for  a  report  of  what  is  being  done  at  this  time.  Mr.  Bentley  is 
engaged  in  a  great  work,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and,  in  turn,  lower  the  cost  of 
li\ing  by  teaching  the  farmer  to  grow  ears  instead  of  nubbins. 
Following  is  his  report: 
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Yukon,  Oklahoma,  July  16th,  1912. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hartman, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartman: — At  this  time  the  work  is  organized  in  Okla- 
homa as  follows:  One  State  Agent  who  has  general  direction  of 
the  work  in  the  State.  One  assistant  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Demonstration  Club  Work.  Two  District  Agents 
who  visit  the  County  Agents  monthly  and  inspect  their  work  and 
check  them  up.  Thirty-eight  County  Agents  who  are  each  expected 
to  have  from  30  to  60  farmers  who  are  carrying  on  demonstrations 
in  corn  and  cotton  growing,  using  first  class  seed  of  the  best  vari- 
eties and  following  scientific  methods  of  culture.  These  we  call 
demonstration  farms  and  the  agent  is  expected  to  visit  each  of 
them  every  four  weeks  during  the  crop  growing  season  and  advise 
with  the  farmer  on  the  demonstration  crop  and  all  other  farm 
problems  that  the  farmer  may  have.  The  Agent  is  expected  to 
have  as  many  demonstration  farms  as  he  can  visit  monthly.  We 
have  in  the  State  at  this  time  1,375  cotton  demonstrators  with  a 
total  of  10,892  acres,  1,312  corn  demonstrators  with  a  total  of  10,175 
acres,  and  481  kalRr  corn  demonstrators  with  a  total  of  3,290  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  a  list  of  13,646  other  farmers  who  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  Demonstrators. 
The  only  difference  is  the  agent  does  not  visit  them  regularly  as 
he  does  the  Demonstrators  and  instructions  are  sent  them  by  mail. 
These  we  call  Co-operators. 

For  County  Agents  our  aim  is  to  employ  middle  aged  experi- 
enced farmers  in  the  county  where  they  are  to  work  if  possible. 
They  are  paid  $75.00  per  month  for  nine  months  of  the  year  with 
no  allowance  for  expenses.  They  must  keep  a  team  and  buggy 
with  which  to  visit  the  farmers.  They  must  have  common  school 
education  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  report  each  day's  work, 
whom  they  visit,  condition  of  demonstration  and  other  facts  relat- 
ing to  progress  of  work.  Ability  to  get  results  is  the  only  neces- 
sary qualification  for  an  agent.  The  endorsement  of  a  politician 
is  a  handicap  rather  than  help  to  an  applicant  for  a  position  as 
agent  in  the  demonstration  work  under  my  direction.  In  politics 
the  Oklahoma  Agents  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties.  I  have  been  told  that  two  of  our  men  are  socialists.  If 
so  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  their  efficiency.  In  a  number  of  cases 
part  of  the  salaries  of  the  County  Agents  is  paid  by  bankers,  com- 
mercial clubs,  railroads  and  others. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  above  we  have  women  employed  for  two 
months  this  summer  to  teach  canning  to  the  "Girls  Canning  and 
Tomato  Club."  In  nearly  every  case  part  of  the  salary  of  the  lady 
agent  is  paid  by  the  local  people.  $1,000  for  this  canning  work  in 
Oklahoma  was  donated  by  the  New  York  Educational  Board.  The 
rest  was  supplied  locally.  In  the  girls'  canning  club  we  have  a 
total  enrollment  of  3,555.  Each  of  these  is  expected  to  have  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  or  other  garden  truck. 

In  the  Boys'  Clubs  we  have  the  following  enrollment:  Corn, 
4,784  boys  with  one  acre  each;  Kaffir  corn,  1,162  boys  with  one 
acre  and  3,421  boys  with  two  acres  of  cotton  each. 

By  the  first  of  August  we  expect  to  have  these  various  club 
lists  revised  and  the  name  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  has  not  done 
the  work  required  will  be  dropped.  We  know  now  that  quite  a 
large  per  cent  of  them,  for  various  reasons,  have  failed  so  that  we 
know  when  this  revision  is  completed  the  numbers  given  above 
will  be  considerably  smaller. 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  June  29th,  our  County  Agents 
report  a  total  of  2,918  visits.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they 
traveled  by  rail  2,634  miles  and  by  team  11,836  miles.  They  wrote 
1,236  letters  and  mailed  or  handed  out  5,161  bulletins. 

There  are  just  two  factors  necessary  for  complete  success  of 
the  Demonstration  work.  First,  the  personality  of  the  County 
Agent.  He  must  be  honest,  energetic  and  have  a  large  degree  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  and  be  a  man  whose  word  carries  weight. 
Second,  the  Co-operation  and  support  of  the  business  man.  If 
either  of  the  factors  is  lacking  the  work  falls  short  of  its  possi- 
bilities. In  every  case  where  we  have  these  conditions  our  work 
has  added  immensely  to  the  volume  of  business  in  that  community. 

One  county  is  as  large  a  territory  as  an  agent  can  work  to  the 
best  advantage.  However,  in  three  cases  agents  have  two  coun- 
ties each. 

The  power  of  the  bankers  to  hasten  needed  reforms  in  agricul- 
ture is  almost  unlimited.  For  that  reason  we  court  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  bankers. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  good  will,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Bentley, 

State   Agent   Farmers'   Co-operative 

Demonstration  "Work  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Along  this  line  of  work  others  have  done  much  to  assist  in  bet- 
ter farming.  Last  year  senator  T.  P.  Gore  offered  a  prize  of  a  free 
trip  to  Washington  D.  C.  to  the  champion  boy  corn  grower  between 
nine  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  gave  $1,000.00  in  premiums  which  were 
divided  among  120  boys  in  amounts  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $25.00 
each  for  the  best  acre  of  com  grown  during  the  year  1911. 

The  Oklahoma  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association  gave  a  free 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  the  boy  producing  the  best  two  acres 
of  cotton  during  the  year  1911. 

This  year  in  addition  to  the  above  prizes  the  Oklahma  State 
Fair  Association  of  Oklahoma  City  will  give  $200.00  in  prizes  for 
the  best  two  acres  of  cotton  and  the  best  acre  of  Kaifir  corn 
raised  by  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen 
years. 

Those  interested  in  Agricultural  Education  have  discovered 
that  they  can  interest  the  boy  or  girl  and  get  better  results  than 
they  can  from  the  father.  The  father  always  has  fixed  ideas 
(which  are  generally  bad)  that  have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  and  he  does  not  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  have  devel- 
oped new  ideas  in  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 

As  to  what  Oklahoma  bankers  have  been  doing  to  further  agri- 
cultural education,  I  will  quote  a  part  of  my  address  as  President 
of  the  Oklohoma  Bankers'  Association  before  that  body  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  May. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  all  of  the  group  meetings  which 
were  held  in  February.  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  they  were 
the  best  ever  held  in  the  state.  Here  in  Oklahoma  we  have  had  a 
comm.on  grievance,  scarity  of  feed  for  live  stock.  Your  Executive 
Committee,  realizing  that  the  banker  prospers  only  as  the  farmer 
prospers,  and  that  the  farmer  is  the  real  producer,  and  further 
realizing  that  the  basis  of  any  live  stock  loan  should  carry  with  it 
sufficient  feed  to  carry  such  live  stock  until  a  new  crop  could  be 
produced,  sought  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Mr.  J.  B.  Adams,  Cashier 
of  the  Butler  County  Bank  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  kindly  consented  to 
attend  our  group  meetings  and  tell  what  kaffir  corn  has  done  for 
Butler  County,  Kansas.  He  addressed  every  group  in  the  state 
and  was  met  everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  careful 
attention.  His  message  was  a  new  one  to  most  bankers  in  Okla- 
homa, but  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  recital  of  facts  left  no  room 
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for  doubt.  I  fully  believe  that  Kaffir  corn  and  its  Relation  to  tbe 
Banker  as  presented  by  Mr.  Adams  will  do  more  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  banking  condition  and  prevention  of  another  feed  famine  in 
Oklahoma  than  anything  yet  attempted  in  this  state.  The  bankers 
who  wei-e  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  this  lecture  fully  realize  its 
import. 

This  address  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  140,000  have 
been  distributed  by  member  banks  to  their  customers. 

Hon.  John  Fields  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal  also  volun- 
teered his  service  and  attended  each  of  the  Group  Meetings.  His 
address  "The  co-operation  of  the  banker  and  the  Farmer,"  was 
met  with  enthusiasm.  He  gave  his  time  and  talent  for  the  good  of 
the  cause  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fields  has  been  pounding  away  for 
sixteen  years  and  is  enthusiastic  that  he  has  tlie  bankers  enlisted 
in  his  cause. 

Business  conditions,  in  a  large  measure,  depend  upon  develop- 
ment along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines.  Co-operation  of  the 
banker  and  farmer  is  necessary.  The  past  year  in  Oklahoma  has 
been  a  discouraging  one  for  the  farmer  and  in  turn  has  reacted 
against  the  banker.  In  some  localities  the  crops  were  a  total  failure, 
the  bankers  in  these  sections  have  had  trials  and  tribulations, 
but  the  farmer  has  had  the  bulk  of  the  burden  to  bear.  The  move- 
ment by  the  bankers  over  the  state  to  help  the  farmer  realize  the 
importance  of  crop  rotation  and  diversification  whereby  general 
conditions  would  be  bettered  and  larger  crops  produced,  is  a  worthy 
one. 

I  hope  the  co-operation  movement  as  inaugurated  by  your  com- 
mittee, will  meet  witli  the  approval  of  this  association.  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  an  innovation.  The  banker  produces  nothing.  He 
only  helps  the  other  fellow  to  produce.  If  the  campaign  carried 
on  by  this  association  during  the  past  year  will  result  in  bringing 
the  farmer  and  the  banker  in  closer  relation  with  each  other  and 
encourage  crop  diversification,  I  will  feel  that  some  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

There  were  a  few  bankers  that  made  light  of  our  seeming  to  turn 
the  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association  into  a  Farmers'  Congress,  but  I 
venture  a  guess  that  future  group  meetings  in  our  state  will  deal 
even  more  with  the  agricultural  and  industrial  problem  than  those 
of  the  past  year.  The  foundation  is  laid  and  I  dare  say  muct  good 
will  arise  from  this  movement.    I  believe  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
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there  has  beeu  an  increase  of  at  least  25%  in  the  acreage  of  kaffir 
corn  this  year.  This  will  insure  a  much  larger  feed  crop  than  last 
year. 

In  1907  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma  was  adopted.  It  states: 
"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  "horticulture,  stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State:  The  Constitution  also  provided  for 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  as  follows:  A  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  created  to  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  farmers  and  shall  be  selected  in  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  Said  board  shall  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  affecting  animal 
industry  and  animal  quarantine  regulations,  and  shall  be  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  all  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and 
shall  discharge  such  other  duties  and  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

Developing  fhese  constitutional  provisions,  laws  have  been  en- 
acted requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  state,  establishing  one  demonstration  farm  in  each  county  and 
establishing  six  district  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade 
which  ai-e  in  effect  agricultural  high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  gi\^- 
ing  secondary  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  indus- 
trial training. 

The  percentage  of  rural  population  to  the  entire  population  of 
Oklahoma  in  1890  was  95.1%;  in  1900— 82.17^ ;  in  1907—72.7%  and 
in  1910—66.8%. 

Insofar  as  legislation  is  concerned,  Oklahoma  has  done  about 
everything  that  happened  to  be  popular,  especially  with  reference 
to  provision  for  agricultural  education.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  most  rapid  annual  decrease  in  the  percentage  which  rural 
population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  state  has  taken  place 
since  1907  when  all  of  these  alleviating  laws  and  methods  were 
first  put  into  effect.  During  the  period  from  1907  to  1910  the  pop- 
ulation of  Oklahoma,  outside  of  towns  and  cities,  increased  7.7%. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities  in- 
creased 42.3%. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July  in  a  speech  in  Congress  Hon.  D.  T.  Mor- 
gan said:  "Agriculture  is  a  basic  industry.  Other  industries  de- 
pend upon  it  for  existence.  Trade,  transportation,  commerce,  min- 
ing, manufacturing  look  to  it  for  support.  Millions  are  employed 
in   marketing  and    transporting   farm  products.      Millions   are   em- 
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ployed  in  manufacturing  articles  whicli  the  farmers  purchase  and 
consume.  The  magnificent  superstructure  of  our  industrial  edifice 
rests  upon  agriculture.  When  agriculture  prospers,  every  other  in- 
dustry flourishes.  When  agriculture  declines,  every  other  indus- 
try suffers.  When  agriculture  wanes,  the  bloom  of  every  other 
business  withers.  Invisible,  but  realistic  tendrils  bind  all  other  in- 
dustries to  agriculture.  From  it  they  draw  life,  vigor,  and  vitality. 
Giving  to  Agriculture  is  simply  a  method,  a  means,  a  process  of 
distributing  benefits  to  other  industries.  Money  diverted  from  the 
National  Treasury  to  promote  agriculture,  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
will  return  to  revive,  to  renew,  and  to  reinvigorate  every  other  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  to  help  and  bless  those  employed  in  every 
other  business,  calling,  and  profession  of  life." 

At  the  first  annual  Conference  of  the  Bankers'  Educational  com- 
mittee held  in  1911  Governor  Eberhart  of  Minnesota  said  that  the 
consolidated  rural  school  is  the  biggest  problem  before  us  today. 
Money  has  proven  a  great  solvent  of  problems  relating  to  higher 
education.  It  will  prove  even  a  greater  solvent  for  the  vastly 
more  important  problems  relating  to  elementary  education  for  all  of 
the  people.  Oklahoma  originally  had  about  $5,000,000  worth  of 
public  building  lands.  $3,000,000,  of  this  have  been  spent  for  state 
educational  and  other  institutions.  We  are  endeavoring  to  preserve 
the  balance  for  the  encouragement  of  school  consolidation.  In 
March  1911,  a  law  was  enacted  setting  aside  nearly  $500,000  worth 
of  these  lands  for  this  purpose.  None  of  this  money  has,  as  yet, 
become  available  but  the  promise  of  $2,500  toward  half  the  cost  of 
each  consolidated  school  building  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  schools  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  months. 

Going  through  the  motions  of  teaching  agriculture  in  an  ungrad- 
ed school  where  one  teacher  must  pretend  to  hear  thirty  recitations 
a  day  will  not  solve  the  problem  which  is  troubling  the  bankers. 
Establishing  numerous  and  sundry  demonstration  farms  will  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  passage  of  the  Lever  bill 
and  the  sending  of  county  farm  advisors  into  each  county  in  the 
entire  country  may  possibly  bring  results  from  which  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  expenditure  may  be  manufactured,  but  this  will  not 
touch  the  spot. 

If  each  of  you  men  here  will  permit  your  imagination  to  trans- 
port you  for  a  moment  to  the  best  farm  in  your  home  community 
I  believe  that   you  will   understand  what   I  mean.      If  you  lived  on 
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that  farm  and  it  was  not  situated  within  one  of  the  relatively  few 
consolidated  school  districts  in  the  country  and  you  had  a  family  of 
children,  you  would  ultimately  have  to  face  three  possibilites.  You 
would  have  either  to  give  up  your  business  of  farming  and  move  to 
some  town  with  a  graded  school  where  your  children  might  have 
equal  opportunity  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, or  you  would  have  to  send  them  away  from  home  to  such  school 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  be  away  from  home,  or  you  would 
have  to  permit  them  to  grow  to  maturity  in  the  comparative  igno- 
rance which  the  present  inefiicient  system  of  one-room  ungraded 
country  schools  forces  upon  the  majority  of  the  children  who  re- 
main in  the  country. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of  people 
from  the  country  to  towns  and  cities  is  the  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  school  system  of  the  towns  and  the  country.  Im- 
prove the  system  of  country  schools  until  country  people  think  tliat 
their  schools  are  just  as  good  as  the  town  schools  and  the  drift  of 
people  from  the  country  to  the  towns  will  cease.  As  a  result  of 
better  elementary  education  of  all  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  remain  on  the  farms,  the  general  standard  of  intel- 
ligence and  business  ability  v/ill  be  raised  among  the  farmers 
and  production  will  correspondingly  increase.  All  bankers  do  not 
succeed;  all  farmers  do  not  suceed.  The  location  of  the  specific 
germ  of  success  and  its  identification  in  a  given  individual  is  impos- 
sible. If,  however,  education  counts  for  anything,  then  the  better 
elementary  education  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  must 
be  at  the  foundation  of  every  far  reaching  movement  looking  toward 
increased  production. 

The  agricultural  colleges  in  their  efforts  to  extend  their  resources 
and  influence  through  national  and  state  appropriations  have 
recently  found  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Seman  A.  Knapp  a  good  one 
to  conjure  with.  In  this  same  connection  a  statement  of  his  is  not 
untimely.  He  said:  "Agriculture  is  not  a  science  and  it  has  but 
little  science  in  it.  That  little  science  can  be  taught;  the  remainder 
must  be  acquired  by  observation,  experience  and  business  methods." 
Surely  no  one  will  question  that  the  ability  to  acquire  the  remain- 
der will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
individual.  Again  Dr.  Knapp  said:  "Agriculture  might  be  defined 
as  being  about  one-eighth  science,  three-eighths  art,  and  one-half 
business."  The  art  of  agriculture  must  be  acquired  on  the  farm 
and  is  not  acquired  by  boys  who  leave  the  farm  to  attend  either 
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agricultural  high  schools  or  agricultural  colleges  ostensibly  to  study 
agriculture.  The  development  of  ability  to  do  business  and  the 
acquisition  of  business  methods  are  dependent  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  elements  of  an  education  are  obtained  in  the  common 
schools. 

In  my  judgment  we  are  making  a  mistake  all  over  this  country 
in  elementary  education.  We  are  educating  the  boy  and  girl  to 
leave  the  farm  instead  of  educating  them  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
assist  in  making  it  produce  the  largest  returns.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  high  cost  of  living  in  America  today 
is  due  to  our  educational  system.  Under  the  present  system  just 
when  the  farmer  has  begun  to  develop  his  farm  and  get  returns 
his  children  have  out  grown  the  country  schools  and  this  man  is 
compelled  to  rent  his  farm  and  move  to  the  city  where  he  can 
educate  his  children.  Thus  the  farm  has  lost  a  good  general  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  city  has  taken  on  a  loafer  or  a  poor  merchant. 
We  have  learned  by  experience  that  a  farmer  generally  makes  a 
poor  merchant.  The  farm  will  be  occupied  by  a  renter  and  from 
that  date  it  starts  to  deteriorate. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  when  a  fellow  is  a  failure  at  every- 
thing else  he  must  go  to  the  farm.  It  is  a  good  bet  that  the  man 
who  is  a  failure  in  business  will  be  a  failure  on  the  farm.  I 
believe  that  it  requires  as  much,  if  not  more,  brains  to  conduct 
a  farm  properly    than  it  does  to  run  a  store. 

Gentlemen  think  of  it:  Would  you  want  your  children  to  go 
to  a  little  country  school  where  one  city  lass  of  sixteen  summers 
steers  the  educational  ship  of  state  and  teaches  everything  from 
the  a,  b,  c's  to  the  best  method  of  giving  the  old  folks  on  the  farm 
the  slip  and  go  from  the  humdrum  of  farm  life  to  the  more  exciting 
life  of  the  city?  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  hear 
thirty  recitations  in  six  hours  and  teach  the  various  and  sundry 
branches  of  elementary  education? 

Our  educational  system  is  at  fault  and  just  as  soon  as  we  wake 
up  to  the  mistakes  we  are  making  and  get  on  the  right  track  just 
that  soon  will  the  farm  take  on  a  different  aspect  and  become  a 
desirable  place  to  live. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  higher  education,  the 
Government  having  already  spent  over  $67,000,000  for  maintenance 
of  agricultural  colleges,  but  what  has  been  done  by  the  Government 
for  the  foundation  of  agricultural  education?  What  are  we  doing 
for  the  poor  kid  on  the  farm  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  higher 
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education?  Do  you  know  that  only  1.7%  of  our  boys  and  girls 
are  in  the  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  but  3.35%  in  high 
schools? 

The  Minnesota  law  and  the  Oklahoma  law  providing  encourage- 
ment of  country  people  in  their  efforts  to  consolidate  their  one- 
room  schools  and  to  establish  graded  rural  schools  point  the  way 
along  which  this  association  may  do  far  more  effective  work  than 
by  adopting  the  popular  notion  that  if  agriculture  is  sick,  it  can  be 
cured  by  teaching  agriculture. 

With  rural  graded  schools  the  effective  teaching  of  such  agri- 
culture as  may  be  taught  will  be  made  possible  and  this  is  not 
possible  in  one-room  ungraded  schools. 

I  believe  if  we  will  go  on  record  in  this  meeting  as  favoring 
H.  R.  Bill  No.  20282  by  Hon.  D.  T.  Morgan,  which  will  give  us  funds 
for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  into  graded  public  schools  of 
not  less  than  25  square  miles  area  which  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  through  field  demonstrating,  we  will  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  farmer  to  come  into  his  own,  and  his  boy  and 
girl  will  be  taught  the  science  of  farming  and  domestic  economy. 
Then  if  we  will  go  further  and  encourage  the  building  of  better 
roads  and  assist  the  farmer  in  obtaining  more  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  such  as  pictures  on  the  walls  and  carpets  on  the  floors,  the 
farm  would  soon  become  a  place  to  go  to  rather  than  run  from. 
The  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced  and  in  turn  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  bank  deposits.     And  that  is  where  we  would  get  ours. 

Mr.  Chapman:     Now,  we  will  hear  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ash.  of  Ohio:  I  haven't  any  report  except  to  say  that  Ohio 
is  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

Mr.  Chapman:     Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Pennsylvania:  There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every 
cloud.  I  cannot  make  the  report  here  today  I  would  like  to  make, 
but  I  can  make  the  Chairman  happy  by  relieving  him  of  some  of  his 
embarrassment.  My  story  is  going  to  be  very  brief.  Our  commit- 
tee was  appointed  in  June.  "We  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapman  tell- 
ing us  to  come  to  this  convention.  The  Chairman  wrote  me  a  week 
or  two  after  that  that  he  couldn't  come  and  he  hoped  I  could  get 
down  here  and  get  the  lay  of  things  and  be  ready  to  pitch  in  and  do 
something. 
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We  have  got  a  great  state  down  there,  and  our  agricultural  prop- 
osition is  a  great  one,  but  this  committee  has  not  done  any  work 
that  will  enable  it  to  compete  very  successfully  for  this  prize. 

I  want  to  say  this,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  business  swing  of  this  Convention.  I  have  attend- 
ed several  Conventions  and  I  don't  believe  I  ever  attended  one  more 
strenuous,  where  there  was  less  lost  motion,  or  where  there  was  a 
more  magnificent  program  than  we  have  had  here.  It  is  all  right. 
It  is  the  way  to  do.  I  will  go  back  home  and  tell  them  to  do  it  that 
way.  I  hope  next  year  we  can  come  back  here  to  compete  for  this 
loving  cup. 

Mr.  Chapman:     South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  South  Dakota:  The  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  from  South  Dakota  was  obliged  to  leave.  His  report,  how- 
ever will  be  published  iu  the  proceedings. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education  and  Devel- 
opment, of  the  South  Dakota  State  Bankers'  Association  to  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  Aug.   7th,  and  8th,  1912. 

Shortly  before  the  Conference  held  in  Oct.  1911  this  Commit- 
tee was  appointed.       Two  members  attended  that  Conference. 

But  little  was  done  until  after  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Bankers'  Association,  at  which  meeting  the  committee  was  re-ap- 
pointed and  two  members  added.  This  action  was  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  1912. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Huron  on  July  11th. 

Only  three  members  of  the  Committee  were  able  to  be  at  this 
meeting.  The  meeting  however  was  attended  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  South  Dakota  and  by  several  representa- 
tives of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  leading  bankers  of  the  State. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  subject  is  so  broad  and  has  so  many 
sides  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  up  all  phases  of  the  work 
and  that  better  results  would  be  had  by  taking  up  some  definite  line 
of  work. 

The  line  of  work  selected  was  that  of  Better  Farming. 

With  a  view  to  taking  hold  of  this  matter  in  an  intelligent  way 
the  Committee  decided  to  call  another  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Brookings  on  Aug.  6th. 

It  was  decided,  in  the  meantime,  to  visit  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  farms  now  operated  by  the  State  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining how  these  could  be  best  brought  to  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  campaign  for  Better  Farming. 
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The  Committee  are  expecting  to  take  some  very  definite  action 
in  the  near  future  along  the  line  of  securing  Better  Farming  in  our 
State.  The  question  with  the  Committee  at  this  time  is  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  best,  under  our  existing  conditions,  to  organize  a 
better  farming  movement  separate  and  distinct  from  our  State  Col- 
lege or  to  try  to  organize  with  it  by  adding  an  extension  depart- 
ment. This  question  will  probably  be  determined  at  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Committee. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  definite  plans  adopted  that  we  may  get  aid 
for  such  work  from  the  State  Legislature  which  meets  the  coming 
winter. 

The  Committee  expects  to  co-operate  also  with  those  of  our 
State  in  an  effort  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in  our 
Rural  schools. 

The  Committee  has  held  a  meeting  at  our  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  an  interest  in  that  in- 
stitution for  better  farming. 

Both  the  Committee  and  the  College  realize  that  the  valuable 
information  in  possession  of  the  College  as  a  result  of  research  and 
experimentation  are  not  being  used  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
farmers  of  our  State.  To  connect  this  up  and  put  it  to  work  for 
results  is  the  aim  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  is  at  present  made  up  of   Mr.  J.  W.  Campbell  of 
Huron,  Mr.  Isaac  Lincoln  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  M.  P.  Beebe   of  Ipswich, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Penfold  of  Belle  Fourche  and  W.  S.  Hill  of  Mitchell. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Hill,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Here  is  a  man  that  traveled  3600  miles  and  said 
he  was  no  banker.      I  will  call  on  Mr.  Hursh  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Hursh,  of  Texas:  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  long  time.  I 
am  more  or  less  disappointed,  not  because  I  wanted  to  make  a 
speech,  although  I  like  to  make  them,  but  where  we  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work  and  as  I  have  noticed  a  great 
many  of  the  reports  this  afternoon  were  reports  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  states,  and  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  by  the 
bankers,  I  have  thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  have  presented  to 
you  a  brief  discussion  of  what  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress  and 
what  the  field  demonstration  and  counties  in  Texas  are  doing 
without  laying  any  claim  to  that  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee. But  in  so  far  as  the  magnificent  work  that  has  been  done 
by  North  Dakota  and  other  states  that  have   preceded   me   may   be 
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largely  work  that  has  been  contributed  to  by  bankers,  so  in  Texas 
we  have  done  a  great  work.  I  am  going  to  ask  everybody  to  please 
be  patient.  Lock  the  doors  and  stay  here,  and  I  will  dare  any  of 
you  to  go,  and   then  come  down  to  Texas  and  drink  out  of  our  cup. 

A  Delegate:  Wisconsin  gives  way  to  Texas  and  gives  her  time 
to  Texas. 

Mr.  Hursh:  Our  committee  was  appointed  at  the  May  meeting, 
1912.  And  the  reason  I  happened  to  be  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  because  last  year,  having  my  enthusiasm  on  this 
subject  aroused  by  the  magnificent  work  done  by  James  J.  Plill, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Joseph  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Harris,  they  asked  me  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Dallas  meeting 
on  this  subject,  later  to  be  followed  by  four  similar  addresses  at 
our  group  meetings.  I  urged  our  Convention  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee on  agriculture  last  year,  but  they  made  the  appointment  only 
this  year.  Now,  we  were  appointed  in  May.  Our  committee  con- 
sists of  three  members  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association,  the 
president  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association,  and  the  secre- 
tary, five  members  in  all.  Immediately  after  our  appointment 
I  wrote  letters  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  to  the  president  of  the  college,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  the  director  of  the  Experimental  Station  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  telling  of  the  appointment  of  our 
committee  and  that  I  deemed  that  the  work  the  bankers  had  to  do 
was  to  try  to  get  some  practical  results  for  the  work  that  is  out- 
lined by  the  scientists  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  department. 
Now,  if  you  take  what  I  mean,  I  think  the  work  we  ought  to  do  ought 
to  be  practical,  ought  to  be  personal  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  that 
end  I  was  in  correspondence  with  them  for  several  weeks  and  so 
much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  meetings  of  the  Texas  Bankers' 
committee  on  agriculture  that  Director  Youngblood  of  the  Experi- 
mental Station  arranged  that  we  should  hold  our  meeting  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Station  of  Texas  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  invitations  to  the  prin- 
cipal Agricultural  Societies  of  the  state  of  Texas  to  have  a  commit- 
tee there  on  that  occasion.  So  when  our  committee  met  at  the 
Agricultural  College  station  last  Sunday  and  Monday  a  week  ago, 
(we  met  first  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  sort  of  preliminary  talk  and 
then  the  next  morning)  much  to  my  amazement,  there  were  about, 
I  fancy,  as  many  people  at  the  gathering  as  there  are  in  here  today, 
delegates  from  every  Agricultural  Society,  the  Texas  Horticultural 
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Society,  cattle  raisers  and  swine  and  dairymen  and  cotton  raisers, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all.  On  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  divided 
this  work  which  we  have  outlined.  We  had  divided  it  into  three  de- 
partments and  we  have  made  recommendations  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association  which  I  feel  sure  will 
be  adopted.  Now,  this  is  the  work  that  is  merely  outlined  now  by 
our  committee.  Realizing  that  no  work  can  be  done  successfully 
by  a  small  committee  unless  its  chairman  and  members  are  going 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  business  and  give  up  our  profes- 
sion of  banking,  we  recommended  that  there  be  a  chairman  ot  agri- 
culture appointed  in  every  county  in  Texas.  Now,  that  is  going  to 
be  done.  We  are  going  to  have  a  chairman  of  this  work  in  every 
county  in  Texas,  and  it  is  my  purpose  when  v/e  get  back  to  Texas 
to  lueet  with  the  president  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association,  and 
the  rest  of  them  in  Corpus  Christi,  and  we  are  going  to  make  a  can- 
vass of  the  list  and  try  to  select  just  those  men  who  will  put  their 
active  energy  into  this  kind  of  work.  We  want  young  fellows  just 
like  this  young  man  from  North  Dakota  that  came  up  here  and 
made  that  fine  talk.  We  want  the  men  who  will  get  out  and  talk 
to  the  farmers  and  get  them  interested  in  this  work. 

There  are  at  present  122  demonstration  agencies  in  Texas  that 
are  supported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
$25000  a  year.  The  counties  of  Texas  are  permitted,  under  the 
law  passed  in  1911,  to  appropriate  as  much  as  $1000  per  annum, 
and  have  joined  in  this  work,  and  also  the  business  men  and  bank- 
ers of  these  122  counties  have  contributed  largely  to  this  work.  So 
that  at  present  that  is  not  our  work.  There  are 'already  122  dem- 
onstration agents  in  Texas  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture,  supplemented  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  bankers  and  business  men.  These  people  run  5000 
demonstration  farms.  Now  mark  you,  5000  demonstration  farms 
in  this  work  at  the  present  time  in  Texas. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  last  year  the  yields  of  corn  and  cotton  were  more  than 
double  the  average  yields  of  the  state.  The  yield  of  cotton  was 
five-eighths  of  a  bale,  and  the  average  for  the  state  was  a  little  less 
than  one-fourth.  The  yield  of  corn  was  31 1/^  bushels  as  against 
the  average  of  10  bushels  for  the  state.  Now,  there  are  122  demon- 
stration agents.  We  proposed  doing  this.  By  this  time  next  year 
I  hope  to  come  up  here  again,  if  I  live,  and  say  that  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  our  bankers'  committee  we  will  have  added  50  or  75  to  this 
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list.  If  we  can  come  back  and  say  "last  year  we  had  122,  this  year 
we  have  172,"  there  will  he  some  practical  work,  the  result  of  our 
committee,  and  we  can  say  definitely  who  did  it. 

There  is  another  great  agency  in  Texas  that  has  been  doing  won- 
derful work,  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress  that  was  organized  by 
the  president  of  the  bank  I  have  the  honor  ol  representing  on  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Claybert,  about  three  years  ago.  Though  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  for  him,  because  the  great  success  of  the  movement  is 
largely  due  to  his  persistent  efforts,  I  hope  some  time  you  will  have 
him  on  your  program.  This  man  is  a  wonder.  He  has  devoted  his 
life  to  this. 

With  all  that  you  have  heard  yesterday  and  today,  I  know  they 
are  giving  $10,000  a  year  in  gold  in  prizes  to  the  farmers  making 
the  best  yield  of  corn,  cotton  and  so  forth,  but  the  expenditures  last 
year  and  this  year  amounted  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000, 
which  includes  the  office  expenses,  a  tremendous  correspondence, 
because  the  farmers  write  up  and  get  information  how  to  plow,  and 
everything — a  tremendous  expense,  and  clerical  work.  This  man 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  it  without  one  penny  compensation. 
He  is  a  v/onderful  man.  This  $50,000  has  been  largely  contributed 
by  the  bankers  and  business  men  of  Texas  and  by  the  railroad 
interests. 

I  had  this  map,  some  of  you  may  have  seen  it  yesterday,  with 
figures  which  show  that  last  year  there  were  1760  contestants  enter- 
ed in  this  contest  in  160  counties,  and  their  yield  of  corn  and  cotton 
was  just  about  up  to  the  average  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  This 
year  in  Texas,  in  1912,  if  you  all  will  consult  the  map  (if  any  of  you 
want  me  I  will  be  glad  to  mail  it  to  you  on  application)  there  wei"e 
4025  contestants  in  205  counties.  Now,  there  were  only  three  or 
four  counties  in  Texas  that  really  got  a  great  number  of  contestants 
aroused,  and  the  reason  was — I  am  not  talking  for  myself,  it  is  im- 
personal I  assure  you — our  committee,  two  other  bankers  and  two 
other  organizations,  succeeded  in  getting  in  one  county,  200  or  300, 
and  in  another  120  where  we  only  had  three  the  year  before.  In 
short,  if  I  can  get  150  bankers  in  150  counties  (and  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  our  counties  in  Texas)  or  get  100  men  into  this  kind  of 
work,  there  are  15,000  farmers  going  into  this  demonstration  work 
and  I  know  we  can  do  it,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it.  All  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  get  the  bankers  interested  in  that  work,  and  we  are 
going  to  get  them  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  perform  certain 
work,  and  I  know  by  this  time  next  year  we  will  have  added  fifteen 
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or  twenty  thousand  men,  (and  I  am  not  indulging  in  any  wild  flight 
of  imagination)  to  the  list  of  contestants  of  the  Texas  Industrial 
Contest.      That  is  thing  No.  2  that  we  have  done. 

Now,  the  third  and  last,  and  one  that  has  not  been  touched  on  in 
this  meeting;  Dean  Kyle  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Direc- 
tor Youngblood  of  the  Experimental  Station,  have  prepared  after 
great  study,  charts  showing  the  needs  of  our  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college  and  our  state  Experimental  Station,  and  I  assure 
you  it  is  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  needs  of 
Texas  are  many.  We  are  woefully  deficient  in  the  amount  of  our 
appropriations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  numerous  states  rep- 
resented in  this  Convention  who  are  in  the  same  boat.  We  are 
going  to  appoint  a  committee  from  not  only  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion but  from  the  various  Agricultural  Societies  who  are  going  to 
make  a  visit,  accompanied  by  Dean  Kyle  and  other  representatives, 
to  the  various  agricultural  and  mechanical  Colleges  of  the  country, 
and  go  back  to  Texas  to  make  a  report,  and  our  chairman  in 
every  county  is  going  to  do  work  with  his  state  senator  and  his  rep- 
resentative, and  is  going  to  try  to  get  them  interested  in  the  needs 
of  our  college  and  of  our  experimental  station,  so  that  when  our 
legislature  meets  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  men  like  Dr.  Soule 
here  and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  other  eminent 
men  who  have  addressed  us,  to  go  up  before  them  and  lobby  for 
appropriation,  but  we  are  going  to  imbue  our  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives v.'ith  the  necessities  of  Texas.  I  think  in  that  way  we 
can  accomplish  great  results  among  our  people  at  home.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  educate  them  right  at  home  in  our  own  community. 
I  feel  sure  the  bankers  can  do  great  work  in  that  regard.  We  are 
also  going  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Texas  press  .issociation,  and 
they  have  called  for  a  meeting  at  College  stations  to  that  end. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  practically  the  work  that  has  been  done  so 
far  by  our  committee,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  back  here  next 
year  and  give  you  some  practical  results  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  will  now  hear  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Woodside,  chairman. 

Mr.  Woodside:  No  section  of  the  world  is  so  blessed  with  cli- 
mate, water,  and  variety  of  soils  as  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  none  can  offer  better  opportunities  for  intelligent  diversifica- 
tion of  crops.  In  the  movement  of  bettering  farm  conditions  which 
is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
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sociation  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  our  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tions, tlie  South  Carolina  Bankers'  Association  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible. 

Our  State  has  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  her  his- 
tory In  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  remarkable  when  only  six  or  eight  years  ago  our  state 
was  experiencing  the  movement  toward  the  urban  districts,  leaving 
the  farms  to  be  worked  in  a  careless,  indifferent  manner  of  farming. 
Now  that  we  are  learning  to  diversify  our  crops  and  to  farm  on  the 
intensive  farming  plan  the  farms  have  been  made  more  remunera- 
tive, and  the  farm  life  more  attractive.  Now  it  is  we  are  expe- 
riencing the  "back  to  the  farm  movement,"  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  85.2%  of  our  population  is  rural.  Our  state  has  an  area 
of  30,989  square  miles,  being  one  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  Union, 
and  the  value  of  our  farm  lands  shows  an  increase  within  the  last 
ten  years  of  169%. 

Going  back  a  decade  South  Carolina  has  shown  an  increase  of 
173%  in  value  of  agricultural  products,  most  of  this  increase  has 
heen  made  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  within  one  year's  time  our  state  jumped  from  the  rank  of  21 
in  production  among  the  States  of  the  Union  to  the  rank  of  13,  and 
as  a  cotton  producing  State  South  Carolina  ranks  4.  Still  the  real 
agricultural  development  of  the  matchless  resources  of  this  state 
has  just  begun,  and  with  this  agricultural  prosperity  comes  pros- 
perity in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  Federal  Census  also  reveals  wonderful  progress  in  South 
Carolina.  It  showed  that  there  was  an  increase  of  13%  in  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  state.  Our  large  farms,  in  order  to  be  properly 
cultivated,  must  necessarily  be  divided  into  small  farms  and  when 
this  division  is  made,  and  is  being  made,  we  shall  see  more  of  our 
farmers  farming  on  the  diversified  and  intensive  plan  which  is  the 
ideal  way  of  farming.  A  farmer  who  owns  his  farm  will  make  a 
better  citizen  and  with  better  citizenship  we  have  a  better  State. 

This  splendid  progress  in  Agriculture  in  our  State  can  be  traced 
to  the  well  directed  work  and  the  admirable  spirit  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  our  State  Agricultural  College,  the  United  States 
Farm  Demonstration  Work,  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  to  our  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  others,  including  the  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  together  with  the  liberal  support  of  our  newspapers 
Our  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  supplying  me  with  valua- 
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ble  information  advises  me  that  our  State  at  the  present  time  is 
showing  even  greater  interest  in  agricultural  development.  There 
is  a  great  work  to  be  done  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  recently 
organized  by  our  State  Bankers'  Association  can  do  much  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  better  agricultural  conditions.  The  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  banker  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  intelligent  diversi- 
fication of  crops  and  care  in  cultivation  of  our  soil  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  growing  of  corn  and 
while  we  have  been  negligent  in  the  past  we  are  seeing  valuable 
results  from  this  renewed  interest.  This  is  evidenced  in  one  way 
by  the  unsurpassed  yield  per  acre  our  state  has  made.  The  next 
annual  National  Corn  Exposition  will  be  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Jan.  27th  to  Feb.  9th,  1913.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  annual 
agricultural  event  held  in  this  country,  and  our  State  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  being  able  to  get  the  exhibit.  It  was  directly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  South  Atlantic  Corn  Exposition  that  the  Nat- 
ional Corn  Exposition  was  brought  to  South  Carolina.  The  South 
Atlantic  Corn  Exposition  is  a  state  organization,  but  admitting 
exhibits  from  other  States,  and  has  for  its  object  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  corn  by  breeding  and  selection.  So  efficient  and 
effective  has  been  the  work  of  this  organization  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  consented  to  detail 
a  man  who  will  devote  his  time  to  corn  breeding  and  corn  improve- 
ment in  South  Carolina. 

The  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  a  state  institution,  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.00  and  is  doing  a  splendid  work. 
In  addition  to  the  agricultural  instruction,  as  well  as  practical  ag- 
ricultural work  given  its  700  students  annually,  the  College  has 
about  40  demonstration  agents  carrying  on  the  Farm  Demonstra- 
tion Work  among  the  farmers  throughout  the  State.  Our  Bankers' 
Agricultural  Committee  has  the  assurance  of  a  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  College  in  the  agricultural  work  which  our  Com- 
mittee will  take  up. 

Our  State  also  bas  its  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
for  girls,  the  building  costing  $1,000,000.00  in  round  numbers.  In 
this  College  the  students  are  required  to  take  domestic  science  and 
are  also  taught  elementary  agriculture. 

Our  State  is  developing  rapidly  in  a  manufacturing  way,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  cloth.  We  have  $78,889,154.00 
capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  with  4,322,264  spindles  and  105,078 
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looms,  and  manufacture  sheeting,  shirting",  drills,  print  cloths,  fan- 
cies and  other  cloths,  these  mills  consuming  765,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Tlie  value  of  the  annual  production  of  these  mills  is 
$70,927,990.00.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  our  state  produced 
in  1911,  1,684,196  500-pound  bales  of  cotton,  including  linters, 
this  being  the  largest  production  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

While  our  state  is  showing  much  progress  in  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  way,  still  the  banks  of  the  State  have  the  opportunity  of 
very  materially  furthering  this  progress  by  a  hearty  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Tennessee  is  the  next  one  to  report,  Mr.  Dawson, 
chairman : 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  Tennessee:  Perhaps  Tennessee  is  the  latest  ac- 
quisition to  this  Conference,  our  committee  only  having  been  ap- 
pointed last  month.  We  have  not  as  yet  organized  or  had  a  meet- 
ing of  that  committee.  We  have  appointed  two  committees, 
members  from  each  division  of  the  state,  the  east,  middle,  and  west 
of  Tennessee,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  in  a  short 
time  to  have  a  meeting  and  we  expect  to  profit  by  what  we  have 
learned  here  during  this  meeting,  from  the  experiences  of  other 
states,  and  we  expect  to  put  in  practice  the  best  thought  that  we 
have  gathered  here.  It  is  our  purpose  to  organize  more  or  less 
sentiment  throughout  the  state,  and  as  one  gentleman  has  already 
stated,  we  expect  to  organize  each  county  in  our  state  and  have  a 
chairman  appointed  in  that  county.  We  propose  to  thoroughly  can- 
vass in  the  interest  of  agricultural  development  and  education.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  Tennessee  to  do  this. 
While  the  bankers  themselves  have  been  rather  backward  in  this 
respect,  the  state  itself  is  far  in  advance  of  what  a  great  many  peo- 
ple give  it  credit  for  being.  We  have  a  State  University,  we  have 
an  experimental  farm;  we  also  have  in  west  Tennessee  an  experi- 
mental farm.  At  Nashville  we  are  inaugurating  and  establishing 
an  agricultural  school.  We  have  had  boys'  corn  clubs  throughout  the 
state  and  we  also  have  had  demonstration  trains  and  those  things 
that  help  create  an  interest  in  the  state.  We  hope  that  next  year 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  report. 

Nature  has  been  exceedingly  lavish  to  Tennessee  both  in  climate 
and  soil,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
for  so  early  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  dis- 
sipating the  soil,  and  as  the  watchman  on  the  tower,  we  are  going 
to  take  warning  and  we  are  going  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  North- 
west. 
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Mr.  Chapman:  Vermont.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  here.  Montana  is 
the  next  state. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Montana:  In  concrete  form  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
statements  regarding  Montana.  The  committee  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  has  only  recently  been  appointed.  As  a  committee 
they  have  not  accomplished  very  much.  But  I  would  report  that 
they  are  going  to  Seattle  to  the  state  meeting  the  28th  and  29th  of 
this  mouth  and  supplemented  perhaps  with  some  suggestions 
that  I  can  make,  we  believe  that  the  committee  in  Montana  will  ac- 
complish a  good  deal. 

I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  the  discussions  that  we  have 
had  in  Minneapolis  and  here,  and  I  have  just  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  has  almost  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn  grow- 
ers in  one  sense  telling  about  what  they  grow  and  how  they  have 
increased  their  crops  and  all  this  and  that.  Gentlemen,  we  have 
got  one  agricultural  college  in  the  state  of  Montana.  We  have 
got  16  county  and  14  city  high  schools  and  we  have  got  16  experi- 
mental stations  where  they  are  teaching  agriculture.  You  talk 
about  40  bushels  of  wheat.  Why,  gentlemen,  with  us  that  is  the 
common  thing  per  acre,  40  bushels  of  winter  wheat  to  the  acre  and 
60  to  100  bushels  of  oats.     This  is  going  to  be  increased. 

One  statement  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  Montana 
is  the  only  state  represented  at  this  meeting  that  can  make  the 
statement,  the  rural  population  of  Montana  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  increased  against  the  urban  population.  Montana  is  the  only 
state  that  can  make  that  statement.  The  population  of  the  state 
of  Montana  on  the  farm  is  57.7  of  the  total,  and  the  increase  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  a  little  over  13  per  cent.  If  that  is  not 
worthy  of  the  commendation  of  this  gathering,  because  the  bankers 
of  the  state  of  ^Montana  through  the  advertising  that  they  have 
done  have  materially  helped  in  accomplishing  that  and  if  that  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  anything  else  that  has  been  said  here  regard- 
ing th,e  increase  of  production  and  crops,  why  then,  gentlemen,  we 
don't  want  to  get  any  of  your  prizes.  But  v/e  claim  that  the 
increase  in  rural  population,  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of 
the  bankers  of  the  state  of  Montana,  is  a  fact  which  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

Mr.  Chapman:     Wisconsin,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen:  — 
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Representing  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Development  and 
Education  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association,  all  the  members 
of  which  have  been  attentive  and  interested  listeners  to  every 
address  made  in  this  conference,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  report  of 
what  our  Association  has  been  and  is  doing  touching  the  various 
activities  referred  to  in  the  program  of  the  past  two  days. 

A  little  data  as  to  what  Wisconsin  has  would  be  proper  at  this 
time. 

At  the  present  time  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state 
is  rural.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  ten  per  cent  in  the 
proportion  of  rural  population  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  status  of  our  Agricultural  College  is  well  established. 
Mr.  Hill's  very  complimentary  reference  to  that  institution,  in  his 
remarks  this  afternoon,  was  very  gratifying  to  those  present  from 
Wisconsin.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Agricultural  College  has 
been  established  a  great  many  years;  that  it  has  done  pioneer 
work  not  only  in  research  and  experiment,  but  in  its  efforts  to 
disseminate  the  knowledge  thus  gained;  it  would  seem  as  though 
we  were  very  slow  in  grasping  the  importance  of  that  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  receiving  agricultural  education,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1907  and  1909,  laws  were  enacted  requiring 
the  certification  of  common  school  teachers,  in  agriculture,  and  the 
teaching  of  that  subject  in  all  district  schools. 

There  are  but  one  or  two  consolidated  rural  schools  in  the  state. 

Under  an  act  passed  in  1911,  giving  state  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$250.00  to  S3.50.00  to  each  such  school,  we  have  sixteen  Agricultural 
High  Schools.  This  number  will  more  than  double  this  year.  Wis- 
consin has  forty  high  schools  teaching  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science,  each  of  which  receives  $250.00  state  aid  with  an  addi- 
tional $100.00  for  teaching  these  subjects  in  three  grades  below  the 
high  school.  We  have  seven  County  Agricultural  Schools  receiving 
from  $6000.00  to  $8000.00  from  the  State,  depending  upon  daily 
attendance.  Two  of  these  were  established  in  1902,  two  in  1906, 
one  in  1908  and  two  in  1911. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  three  branch  stations  and  three 
demonstration  farms.  They  also  have  two  hundred  demonstration 
plots  on  private,  state  and  county  farms  in  which  the  farmer 
co-operates  in  working  out  the  farm  problems  peculiar  to  the  locality 
in  which  each  plot  is  located.  These  are  scattered  all  over  the 
state. 
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Section  six,  chapter  631,  laws  of  1911,  provides  for  County  Agri- 
cultural Representatives,  or  Demonstrators,  and  makes  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000.00  for  the  support  of  this  work.  Three  counties 
have  already  secured  Representatives,  or  Demonstrators.  Eight 
counties  have  applied  but  cannot  be  supplied  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  men  with  the  proper  training. 

The  great  question  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  vocational  branches  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  extension  of  field  demonstration  v/ork,  is  the  education 
and  training  of  men  and  women  properly  fitted  to  do  the  work. 

By  the  above  you  will  see  that  Wisconsin  is  really  getting  into 
the  game. 

Now,  .what  is  the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  doing?  We 
are  among  the  older  associations.  Have  been  organized  twenty 
years.  We  are  consequently  more  or  less  conservative.  Slow  to 
take  up  new  lines  of  work.  Not  until  the  convention  of  1911  did 
we  give  matters  of  agricultural  development  a  place  on  our  pro- 
gram. That  year  one-half  day  of  the  program  was  divided  between 
that  subject  and  that  of  the  development  of  the  undeveloped  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  state.  (And  by  the  way,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  as  much  desirable  undeveloped  agiicultural  land  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  there  is  land  under  cultivation.  Splen- 
did undeveloped  lands,  in  a  splendid  State,  adjacent  to  splen- 
did markets,  that  can  still  be  bought  at  a  low^  price.)  Prof.  R.  A. 
Moore  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural College  appeared  on  that  program  and  gave  us  one  of  his 
interesting  lectures  on  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  corn  and  seed 
grains,  touching  upon  the  importance  of  selection,  care  and  test- 
ing of  seeds  and  its  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  state  in  increased  yield.  He  emphasized  the  value  of  farmers' 
meetings  held  in  connection  with  corn  and  seed  grain  contests,  as 
providing  a  means  whereby  the  Agricultural  College  could  take 
direct  to  the  farmers  by  lectures  and  talks,  the  results  of  their 
years  of  research.  Prof.  Moore's  address  aroused  much  interest 
among  our  members  and  resulted  in  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  to  co-operate  with  the  College  in  hold- 
ing "Bankers'  Corn  and  Seed  Grain  Contests  and  Exhibits" 
throughout  the  State  and  appropriating  money  to  be  offered  as 
prizes.  Eight  such  contests  were  held  during  the  winter  of  1911 
and  '12,  in  which  the  local  bankers  took  the  initiative  and  pulled 
off   show^s   at   which    Prof.   Moore   and    his    associates   judged   the 
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exhibits  and  gave  lectures  principally  upon  the  subject  of  corn 
and  corn  culture.  These  were  known  as  "Wisconsin  Bankers* 
Association  Contests"  and  were,  without  exception,  very  success- 
ful. They  aroused  much  interest  among  the  farmers  and  resulted 
in  much  good  in  the  communities  where  held.  A  significant  thing 
in  ccuuection  with  these  contests,  besides  the  interest  created 
among  the  farmers,  was  the  interest  created  among  the  bankers 
themselves.  Every  banker  who  had  a  part  in  getting  up  one  of 
these  contests  is  today  an  avowed  disciple  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  education  and  stands  anxiously  waiting  a  chance  to  help 
along  the  ViOrk. 

When  the  call  went  out  for  the  First  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Committees  of  Agricultural  Development  and  Education  of  the 
Bankers'  Associations,  to  be  held  last  October,  the  President  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  appointed  such  a  Committee 
who  attended.  A  full  report  of  this  conference  was  made  to  the 
association  convention  held  in  Milwaukee  last  month,  which  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest  by  the  members  present. 

The  splendid  interest  evinced  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  work  during  the  year,  convinced  the  Executive  Council 
that  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  larger  place  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1912  meeting,  to  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
Several  live  speakers  were  provided.  Reports  of  the  results  of 
the  contests  held,  were  made.  This  session  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  entire  convention.  General  interest  was 
aroused.  A  permanent  Committee  on  Agricultural  Development 
and  Education  was  created,  made  up  of  three  members  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  ex-ofiicio.  This  committee  will  be  en- 
larged to  one  from  each  of  the  seven  groups  in  the  state.  An 
appropriation  of  ?500.00  was  made  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

Our  committee  was  only  appointed  last  week.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  meet  and  outline  a  plan  of  work.  The  "Wisconsin 
Bankers'  Association  Corn  Contests"  will  be  continued  this  year. 
Probably  twenty-five  will  be  pulled  off.  Boys'  and  Girls'  clubs  will 
be  organized.  A  conference  will  be  held  this  fall  early,  in  Madison, 
with  the  people  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  University,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  any  other  organized 
activity  that  may  wish  to  attend.  This  conference  will  be  to  bring 
together  all  interested  in  these  great  movements  and  outline  a 
general  plan  of  work  so  that  we  will  not  be  working  at  cross 
purposes. 
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This  committee  will  at  once  exteml  our  interest  to  matters  or 
vocational  training  and  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  short, 
we  shall  try  and  make  the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association, 
through  its  individual  members,  an  instrument  for  good  in  those 
things  tha,t  count  for  the  uplift  and  improvement  of  our  state. 

Our  first  aim  will  be  to  get  the  full  individual  membership  of 
the  association  interested,  so  that  any  movement  that  tends  to 
improve  our  men  and  our  women,  our  boys  and  our  girls,  will  have 
an  efficient,  interested  business  man  as  a  kind  of  "local  agent"  in 
everj'  community  in  the  state,  ready  and  anxious  to  take  hold  and 
help. 

I  believe  that  this  committee  realize  the  importance  of  their 
work;  the  possibilities  that  there  are  in  it  for  far  reaching  results 
in  better  things.  We  shall  go  a  little  slew,  but  none  the  less  sure. 
We  shall  try  to  do  a  work  that  will  be  permanent  and  lasting  in 
its   results. 

In  a  broader  united  effort  as  suggested  and  being  carried  out 
by  the  work  of  this  conference,  we  want  to  do  our  part.  It  is  a 
grand  movement  and  we  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

This  committee  will  report  to  this  conference  at  the  meeting 
next  year,  something  more  definite,  a  record  of  more  efficient 
work,  and  more  accomplished.  The  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion is  alive  to  its  opportunity  and,  I  believe,  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Is  there  any  state  which  has  not  been  heard 
from?  Then  the  reports  from  the  states  are  finished.  While  the 
committee  are  making  their  report,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  get 
together  at  this  time,  I  will  ask  the  committee  on  resolutions,  Mr. 
McNider,  to  report.  We  are  going  to  finish  this  Convention,  gen- 
tlemen, in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McNider,  of  Iowa:  Your  committee  on  resolutions  desire 
to  present  the  following: 

WHEREAS,  This  Conference  fully  appreciates  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  outlined  and  performed  by  its  executive,  and  appre- 
ciates the  great  ability  and  untiring  devotion  which  he  has  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
confidence  be  tendered  to  President   Chapman  by  this   gathering. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference 
appreciates  the  work  of  Secretary  Frost,  applauds  his  zeal,  courte- 
sy, and  the  intelligent  administration  of  his  office. 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  conference 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  cordially  extended,  to  the  bankers  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  the  convenient  arrangements  and 
splendid  entertainment  provided,  which  have  assured  both  profit 
and  pleasure  to  the  members  in  attendance. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to 
the  newspapers  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  the  Intelligent  and 
comprehensive  reports  which  they  have  published  coverins  the 
sessions  of  the  conference,  and   for  other  courtesies  extended. 

WHEREAS,  This  conference  has  been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  International  Dry-Farming  Congress,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  attend  the  forth-coming  sessions  of  the  Congress,  inves- 
tigate the  methods  and  work  of  the  same,  and  to  report  to  the 
officers  of  the  Conference  as  early  as  possible,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  of  endorsement  by  the  bankers'  organ- 
izations, and,  if  possible,  some  plan  of  permanent  co-operation  in 
the  educational   work  of  the  Congress. 

RESOLVED,  That  our  unqualified  appreciation  be  expressed  of 
those  who  have  given  the  program  of  this  Conference,  a  program 
the  product  of  the  best  brains  of  the  nation,  replete  with  the  best 
thought  along  the  line  of  agricultural  development  and  education, 
given  In  a  brilliant  and  comprehensive  manner. 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  the  prob- 
lem paramount  in  agricultural  education  and  development  is  not 
to  devise  new  theories  but  to  transmit  to  farmers  on  farms  some 
of  the  abundance  of  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  educated 
experts.  Existing  institutions  and  methods  logically  developed 
promise  to  provide  suitable  education  for  coming  generations  of 
country  children,  but  economic  conditions  demand  immediate  and 
specific  instruction  for  adult  farmers  in  th-eir  fields.  Such  instruc- 
tion can  best  be  provided  through  the  location  of  agricultural 
experts  in  all  rural  counties  v/ho,  like  physicians,  can  be  con- 
sulted at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Such  experts 
must  possess  sufficient  intelligence  and  personality  to  discuss 
practical  farming  with  practical  farmers  on  common  ground  and 
in  common  langTiage. 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  any  plan 
of  vocational  education  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  present 
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and  impending  conditions  must  be  under  the  general  direction  and 
maintenance  of  the  United  States  Government  in  co-operation, 
educationally  and  financially,  with  individual  states.  VvThile  this 
Conference  has  for  its  particular  purpose  the  promotion  of  agri- 
lultural  education  and  development,  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
any  plan  of  vocational  education  conducted  under  national  and 
state  auspices  must  be  broad  enough  to  include  industrial  arts  and 
thereby  establish  mutuality  of  interest  in  the  advancement  of  city 
and  country  prosperity  and  happiness. 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  the  edu- 
cation of  women  in  domestic  science  and  art  must  keep  pace  with 
the  education  of  men  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  industry,  for 
in  no  other  manner  can  be  maintained  the  social  balance  essential 
to  home  welfare.  Upon  the  development  of  American  womanhood 
quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  upon  the  development  of 
American  manhood,  the  future  of  American  civilization  depends. 

RESOLVED:  That  in  thus  recognizing  the  mutual  necessity 
of  the  education  of  farmers  in  farming,  the  education  of  working 
men  in  industrial  arts,  and  the  education  of  women  in  home  eco- 
nomics, the  members  of  this  Conference,  as  bankers  and  citizens, 
pledge  themselves  specifically  to  favor  the  adoption  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  legislation  embodying  either  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Page  Vocational  Education  Bill,  or  at  least  the 
Lever  Bill,  for  the  extension  of  agricultural  education.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference  also  pledge  themselves  to  support  similar 
legislation  in  their  respective  states,  and  especially  to  co-operate 
with  vocational  educators  in  extension   work. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  report  of  your  full  committee,  and  we 
move  its  adoption  by  this  body. 

Motion   seconded   and  carried. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  certainly  appreciate,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  expressions  contained  in  these  resolutions.  Gentlemen,  there 
isn't  any  work  I  have  taken  up  in  my  life  that  has  been  so  interest- 
ing and  so  fascinating  as  the  work  we  have  been  discussing  the 
past  two  days.  Great  things  grow  from  small  beginnings,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  matter  into  our  proceedings,  I  want  to  refer  to  a 
letter  received  by  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Illinois  and  conducts 
a  farm  paper  for  boys,  wherein  he  makes  the  statement  that  he 
began  his  corn  contests  in  Illinois  with  three  bare-footed  boys  and 
that  it  has  grown  now  to  where  he  has  20,000  boys  in  that  state 
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engaged  in  this  work.  1  make  that  statement  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve all  of  us,  in  fact  I  think  very  few  of  us,  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

You  gentlemen  represent  the  most  powerful  business  organiza- 
tions of  this  nation.  You  represent  the  organizations  in  your  state 
that  have  the  power,  the  latent  power,  to  carry  into  effect  every 
one  of  these  resolutions  respecting  education.  You  have  the  power 
to  create  sentiment  in  your  state  that  will  bring  all  these  things 
about. 

I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact,  which  is  well 
recognized,  that  with  power  comes  responsibility.  Having  entered 
into  this  work  as  business  men,  as  citizens,  we  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  it  through.  That  you  are  going  to 
carry  it  through  in  your  respective  states  I  have  no  question  what- 
ever. 

We  have  manufactured  in  this  Conference,  in  the  past  two  days 
the  best  text  book  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country  on 
the  question  of  practical  education.  And  that  that  report  will  re- 
ceive wide  circulation,  that  it  will  come  to  a  possible  conclusion  is 
the  work  with  which  you  are  charged,  ■^f  you  go  back  to  your 
states  and  take  up  this  work  in  the  manner  in  which  I  know  you 
are  going  to,  when  you  assemble  another  year  we  will  have  to  have 
at  least  one  whole  day  to  receive  the  reports  of  what  your  commit- 
tees have  accomplished  in  their  own  state  in  the  past  year.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

If  we  made  any  mistake  at  all  in  this  Conference  it  was  in  not 
devoting  enough  time  to  discussing  these  matters  among  ourselves. 
We  all  ought  to  learn  by  our  mistakes.  In  the  next  year  the  Con- 
ference should  be  so  planned  that  full  and  sufficient  time  should 
be  given  to  the  members  coming  these  long  distances  for  a  full, 
free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  problems  in  their  states,  what 
they  have  done  and  what  they  hope  to  do.  It  is  only  by  rubbing 
elbows  in  this  manner  that  we  can  accomplish  the  greatest  results. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ne- 
braska, I  think  the  secretary  of  this  Conference  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  sending  a  circular  to  each  committee 
monthly,  containing  what  you  gentlemen  are  doing  in  your  own 
states.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  every  other  state.  If  there 
are  no  objections  to  that  I  would  like  to  see  such  a  policy  carried 
out.  It  is  useless  to  wait  one  year  before  we  find  out  some  new 
thing  that  some  committee  is  doing  in  their  own  state  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  at  the  present  time  in  our  state. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  further  business  before  us  except 
the  election  of  our  officers.  As  I  explained  yesterday  this  is  a 
democratic  organization;  we  have  no  constitution,  and  no  by-laws; 
we  have  a  president  and  a  secretary  and  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  eight  gentlemen,  who  at  the  present  time  represent 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  The  matter  is  now  in  your 
hands. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  a  short  resolution  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

A  Delegate:  I  have  one  here  that  I  think  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  everybody.  I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  it.  I  think  it 
will  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  here  without  discussion.  Resolved 
by  this  Conference  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  farmers  is 
organization.  If  the  farmers  were  organized  along  business  and 
social  lines  as  are  most  of  the  other  great  interests  in  this  country, 
co-operation  with  them  would  be  mucli  easier  and  more  successful. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  are  they  not  organized  at  the  present 
time  in  their  Farmers' 'ciubs? 

The  Delegate:  Oh,  here  and  there,  but  no  general  organiza- 
tion.    In  this  state  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Meighen:  I  will  just  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  a 
banker  but  I  was  a  farmer  before  I  became  a  banker  and  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  v^'ith  the  farmer.  I  live  right  among 
them  all  the  time.  Now,  the  lady  who  delivered  the  very  interest- 
ing and  delightful  address  here  today  touched  upon  a  point,  and 
that  was  as  to  a  good  many  farmers  being  suspicious  of  somebody 
who  starts  out  to  do  something  for  them.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  It  don't  exist  among  the  intelligent  farmers  at  all.  He  ap- 
preciates the  efforts  of  the  bankers'  organization  in  his  behalf.  But 
there  are  a  great  number  who  may  feel  somewhat  differently.  But 
if  the  farmers  could  be  organized  why  your  organization  could 
reach  them  much  more  readily  and  your  success  would  be  more 
rapid. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  Chair  will  aslv  that  that  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNider,  of  Iowa:  It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  this  Conference  as  a  whole  appreciates  the  manner  in  which 
its  business  has  been  conducted  the  past  year.  It  has  been  faith- 
ful, persistent  and  persevering.     Now,  therefore,  I  move  you  that 
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this  Conference  elect  by  acclamation  as  its  president,  Joseph 
Chapman,  Jr.,  and  as  its  secretary  Charles  R.  Frost,  for  the  ensuing 
term. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
have  expressed.  I  certainly  don't  expect  to  keep  this  office  all  my 
life.  I  will  be  glad  to  serve  you  another  year  and  do  the  best  I 
can  to  see  that  we  have  as  successful  a  meeting  next  year  as  we 
have  had  this  year. 

Mr.  McNider,  of  Iowa:  I  should  have  included  in  my  motion 
a  resolution  that  the  president  of  this  association  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  this  executive  committee  from  each  state  represented  in 
the  Conference,  and  1  so  move  you. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Missouri:  There  have  been  two  meetings  of  this 
Conference,  and  both  of  them  have  been  held  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Now,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  place  in  the  country 
that  could  have  done  it  as  lavishly  and  as  well  as  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  We  have  all  had  a  delightful  time,  a  splendid  time 
and  a  profitable  time.  But  it  is  a  little  of  a  burden  on  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  bankers  to  entertain  the  Conference  constantly, 
and  furthermore,  if  this  work  is  to  be  of  widespread  interest  and 
influence  it  ought  to  be  held  at  various  places  throughout  the  sec- 
tion that  is  interested  in  the  work.  Now,  in  connection  with  that, 
I  bear  in  my  hands  here  an  invitation  from  the  Clearing  House 
Association  of  the  two  Kansas  Cities,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  an  invitation  to  hold  the  1913  Conference 
with  them.     I  hope  j'ou  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read  this: 

August  1st,  1912. 
The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Bankers' 
Committees    on    Agricultural    Development   and 
Education, 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Jilinn. 

Gentlemen: — The  bankers  of  the  Agricultural  States  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  are  proud  to  be  represented  in  your  splendid  con- 
ference and  having  realized  the  importance  of  this  movement  on 
Agricultural  Development  and  Vocational  Education,  have  arranged 
for  permanent  committees  to  devote  their  attention  and  lend  their 
influence  to  the  movement. 
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Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  of  these  two  ^eat  States,  being 
located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  agricultural  territory  in 
the  United  States,  having  the  best  railroad  service  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  most  splendid  convention  facilities,  afford  an  ideal 
place  for  holding  your  1913  conference.  The  meetings  and  features 
of  entertainment  might  be  divided  as  the  two  cities  are  adjacent. 

I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  extending  to  your  Conference, 
on  behalf  of  the  associated  banks  of  our  two  cities,  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  your  next  annual  conference  here.  We  assure 
you  a  warm  welcome  and  a  most  pleasant  time. 

We  believe  that  a  meeting  in  this  section  would  vastly  encour- 
age the  movement  in  the  Great  Southwest.  Kansas  joined  in  this 
movement  last  year,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  came  into  the  ranks 
this  year  and  with  a  little  encouragement  the  combined  strength 
of  the  several  Bankers'  Associations  of  the  entire  Southwest  might 
be  secured. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  further  success  of  the  important  work 
which  you  have  in  hand,  I  am,  anticipating  your  acceptance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  Goebel, 
President. 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Clearing    House    Association. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  August  1st,  1912. 
The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Bankers' 
Committees   on   Agricultural   Development   and 
Education, 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — It  is  with  pleasure  that  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
which  is  the  largest  city  in  this  great  state,  joins  with  our  sister 
city  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  extending'  to  you  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  your  next  general  annual  conference  here.  We 
can  assure  you  royal  treatment  and  the  best  convention  facilities 
available. 

The  Bankers  of  Kansas  joined  in  the  movement  on  agricultural 
development  and  education  one  year  ago  and  were  represented  at 
the  first  annual  conference  and  are  proud  to  be  represented  in 
your  second  meeting. 
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The  Kansas  Cities  are  geographically  located  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  largest  agricultural  area  of  any  cities  of  equal 
size  and  importance  in  the  United  States  and  we  feel  that  a  meet- 
ing held  here  would  greatly  encourage  the  movement  and  would, 
no  doubt,  result  in  securing  the  solid  support  and  active  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  Bankers'  Associations  in  the  territory  to  our 
Southwest. 

Kansas  will  produce  nearly  100  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year  and  is  truly  an  agricultural  state.  Assuring  ycu  that  we  will 
be  greatly  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  in  1913  and  with  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  present  conference,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  W.  Goebel, 
Vice-President, 
Kansas   City,   Kansas 
Clearing  House  Association. 

Mr.  Woodside,  of  South  Carolina:  I  move  that  that  matter  he 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
association  be  extended  to  the  Kansas  Cities. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Is  the  committee  on  the  awarding  of  the  cup 
ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Woodside,  of  South  Carolina:  We  beg  to  submit  our  report, 
and  have  awarded  the  cup  to  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  esp^ecially  appropriate  I 
think,  that  the  state  of  North  Dakota  should  receive  this  special 
token.  1  don't  know  ^\-ether  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
realizes  It  or  not,  but  North  Dakota  is  a  prohibition  state.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  take  back  the 
statement  that  he  made  just  a  few  moments  ago  that  they  never 
drank  any  of  the  stuff  over  in  Michigan  that  is  contained  in  this 
pitcher,  because  it  is  a  water  pitcher. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Michigan:     1  will  take  it  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  at  this  time  in  pre- 
senting, not  a  loving  cup,  because  while  a  loving  cup  is  a  beautiful 
ornament  it  is  not  useful, — this  organization  ought  first  of  all  to 
be  a  useful  organization  and  we  ought  to  recognize  useful  things, 
— therefore  I  take  the  greatest  of  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mr. 
Pickett  of  North  Dakota  this  silver  pitcher,  which  I  will  have 
engraved  for  him,  and  which  I  hope  may  be  used  in  the  sessions 
of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association  for  many  years  to  come. 
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aud  that  whenever  they  see  this  pitcher,  or  whenever  your  speak- 
ers at  your  convention  drink  from  this  pitcher,  they  will  recognize 
the  splendid  work  the  bankers  of  North  Dakota  have  done  during 
the  past  year  in  forwarding  this  movement  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged. 

Mr.  Pickett,  of  North  Dakota:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
and  fellow  workers:  I  am  too  full  for  expression,  as  it  were.  1 
only  hope  that  this  pitcher  may  serve  to  increase,  develop  and 
multiply  the  entiiusiasm  in  our  good  state.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman:  There  is  one  matter  we  might  discuss  just  a 
second,  and  then  we  will  adjourn:  The  matter  of  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings.  Last  year  the  states  adopted  different  methods 
of  distributing  them,  and  if  I  am  wrong  Mr.  Frost  will  correct  me, 
but  all  of  the  states  had  these  reports  either  shipped  by  freight  or 
express  to  the  chairman  or  the  secretary  of  their  State  Bankers' 
Association.  Do  you  wish  that  same  method  pursued  in  this  in- 
stance? 

(Cries  of  yes,  yes,  yes.) 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  reports  v/ill  then  be  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  Associations.  I  have  only  this  suggestion  to  make,  when 
you  send  the  report  to  your  banks  in  your  state,  see  to  it  that  a 
letter  accompanies  it  calling  the  attention  of  the  banker  to  that 
report  and  asking  him  to  read  it,  and  ask  him  to  get  the  editor  of 
Ills  paper  to  publish  these  articles  from  time  to  time  and  co'.iirent 
upon  them,  and  you  Vviil  have  accomplished  wonderful  results  for 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  further  business  to  come  before 
us? 

A  Delegate:     I  move  w'e  adjourn. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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Indiana. 
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Iowa. 
C.  A.  Larson,  Iowa  Bankers'  Association,  New  Hampton. 
C.  H.  McNider,  Mason  City. 

P.   W.  Hall,  Iowa  Bankers'  Association,   Des   Moines. 
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Gteo.  Edward  Marshall,  Davenport. 
A.  V.  Storm,  Ames. 

A.  M.  Deyoe,  State  Supt.  of  Instructon,  Des  Moines. 
Frank  D.  Joseph,  Des  Moines. 
Arthur  Reynolds,  Iowa  Bankers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas. 
Geo.   T.   Guernsey,   Jr.,   Kansas   Bankers'   Association,   Indepen- 
dence. 

W.  W.  Bowman,  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  Topeka. 

E.  R.  Moses,  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  Great  Bend. 

M.  H.  Ulalott,  President  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  Abilene. 
Peter  Shiras,  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,   Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Peter  Shiras,  Ottawa. 

Michigan. 

F.  H.  Williams,  Michigan  Bankers'  Association,  Allegan. 

C.  J.  Monroe,  Michigan  Bankers'   Association,    South   Haven. 

Minnesota. 

Miss  Frances  P.  Lapham,  Caledonia. 

Geo  A.  DuToit,  Chaska. 

C.  G.  Selvlg,  University  of  Minnesota,  N.  W.  Exp.  Station  and 
Agricultural  School,  Crookston. 

M.  T.  Dunn,  Brainerd. 

H.  L.  Merrill,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Hutchinson. 

John  Munroe,  Supt.  Schools,  Faribault. 

S.  E.  Hargis,  Supt.  Agricultural  High  School,  Litchfield. 

Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  Northwestern  Nat'l  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

Chas.  R.  Frost,  Sec'y  of  Minnesota  Bkrs.  Ass'n,  Minneapolis. 

M.  J.  Corb,  Creamery  Organizer  for  the  Creamery  Package  Mfg. 
Co.,  Minneapolis. 

H.  B.  Craddick,  Minneapolis. 

A.  A.  Crane,  First  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

James  Cranston,  Minneapolis. 
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O.  O.  Erling,  South  Side  State  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

F.  A.  Gross,  German  American  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

Perry  Harrison,  Security  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

N.  F.  Hawley,  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

A.  Holt,  Minneapolis. 

Hugh  J.  Hughes,  "Farm,  Stock  &  Home,"  Minneapolis. 

B.  B.  Jackson,  Ass't  Supt.  Schools,  Minneapolis. 
Joseph  Jorgens,  Minneapolis. 

Edwin  Mead,  Commercial  West,  Minneapolis. 

Curtis  L.  Mosher,  Minn.  Citz.  League,  Minneapolis. 

Frank  F.  Neville,  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Geo.  F.  Orde,  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association,  Minneapolis. 

D.  H.  Painter,  Minneapolis. 

J.  E.  Painter,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis. 

Raymond  Phelan,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

A.  R.  Rogers,  Minneapolis. 

H.  A.  Scriver,  Minneapolis. 

J.  E.  Ware,  Minneapolis. 

H.  M.  Wilcox,  Asst.  Co-Supt.  Schools,  Hennepin  County,  Minne- 
apolis. 

J.  O.  Werntz,  Palisade. 

A.   M.  Banks,   Supt.    Schools,  Park  Rapids. 

Thos.  J.  Meighen,  Preston. 

A.  C.  Amy,  University  of  Minnesota  Agri.  College,  St.  Anthony 
Park. 

J.  W.  Wheeler,   Capital  Trust  Company,   St.  Paul. 

Andrew  Boss,  St.  Paul. 

C.  P.  Bull,  Asso.  Prof.  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul. 

Jos.  E.  Chapman.  St.  Paul. 

N.  E.  Chapman,  Agri.  College  E3xt.  Div.,  St.  Paul. 

Howard  Elliott,  Pres.  N.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

W.  B.  Gerry,  St.  Paul. 

Albert  W.  Gould,  "St.  Paul  Parmer,"   St.  Paul. 

F.  R.  Lane,  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul. 

E.  M.  Phillips,  St.  Paul. 
E.  Larson,  St.  Paul. 

H.  W.  Parker,  Merchants'  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

Miss  Parsons,  St.  Paul. 

J.  O.  Rankin.  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 
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D.  B.  Schultz,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  St.  Paul. 

John  A.  Svvenson,  Scandinavian  American  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  H.  Welch,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Daniel  T.  Willard,  Int.  Dry-Farming  Congress,   St.  Paul. 

C.  B.  Williams,  "St.  Paul  Farmer,"  St.  Paul. 
A.  D.  Wilson,  St.  Paul. 

A.  F.  Woods,  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul. 

J.  A.  Vye,  St.  Paul. 

D.  Edward  Hickey,  South  St.  Paul. 

M.  D.  Jacobson,  Swift  &  Company,  South  St.  Paul. 
H.  A.  Pflughoept,  South  St.  Paul. 
N.  H.  Olson,  St.  Peter. 
R.  E.  Jones,  Wabasha. 

F.  A.  Rieter,  Wabasha. 
L.  Whitmore,  Wabasha. 

G.  E.  Maxwell,  Winona  State  Normal  School,  Winona. 

E.  E.  Sbepard,  Winona. 

Missouri. 

V/.  C.  Gordon,  Missouri  Bankers'  Association,  Marshall. 
W.  S.  Wells,  Missouri  Bankers'  Association,  Platte  City. 
S.  M.  Joreau,   Pettis  County  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Sedalia. 

Montana. 
John  P.  Schmit,  Montana  Bankers'  Association,  Lev/iston. 

Nebraska. 
Wm.  B.  Hughes,  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,   Omaha. 
E.  L.  Lindquest,  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,  Waterloo. 
C.  F.  Gund,   Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,  Blue  Hill. 
L.  P.  Sornson,  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,  Bustis. 
Carson  Hildreth,  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,   Franklin. 
C.  F.  McGrew,  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,  South  Omaha. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Celey,  Omaha. 

New  York. 

George  E.  Allen,  N.  Y.  State  Bankers'  Association,  New  York. 

North   Dakota. 
Wesley  C.   McDowell,  North   Dakota  Bankers'  Association,   Ma- 
rion. 
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W.  C.  Macfadden,  Sec'y,  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association, 
Fargo. 

F.  H.  Pickett,  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  Leal. 

N.  C.  Macdonald,  State  Inspector  of  Rural  and  Graded  Schools, 
Valley  City. 

W.  A.  Peck,  Better  Farming  Association,  Minot. 

Charles  H.  Deyoe,  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Marion. 

Thomas  Cooper,  Better  Farming  Association,  Fargo. 

F.  W.  Cathro,  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Bottineau. 

George  A.  McFarland,  President  State  Normal  School,  Valley 
City. 

T.  L.  Beiseker,  Fessenden. 

Ohio. 

Charles  Ash,  Fostoria. 

Oklahoma. 

T.  J.  Hartman,  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association,  Tulsa. 

Pennsylvania. 

L.  K.  Stubbs,  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association,  West  Chester. 

South  Carolina. 

Robert  I.  Woodside,  South  Carolina  Bankers'  Association, 
Greenville. 

Soutii   Dakota. 

W.  S.  Hill,  South  Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  Mitchell. 
J.  E.  Piatt,  Sec'y  South  Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  Clark. 
Marcus  P.  Beebe.  Ipswich. 

H.  F.  Patterson,  South  Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  Aberdeen. 
A.  E.  Hitchcock,  Mitchell. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee. 

A.  R.  Dodson,  Tennessee  Bankers'  Association,  Humboldt. 

Texas. 

J.  Hirsch,  Chairman  Texas  Bankers'  Comm.  on  Agriculture, 
Corpus  Christi. 
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Vermont. 

C.  P.  Smith,  American  Bankers'  Association,  Burlington. 
W.  B.  Howe,  Burlington  Savings  Bank,  Burlington. 

West  Virginia. 

E.  D.  Sanderson,  Dean  College  of  Agi-iculture,  Morgantown. 

V^isconsin. 

J.  T.  Joyce,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association,  Eau  Claire. 

B.  A.  Dowe,  Plymouth. 

J.  R.  Wheeler,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Columbus. 

L.  A.  Baker,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Ass'n,  New  Richmond. 

Earle  Pease,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Grand  Rapids. 

G.  R.  Ingalls,  Eau  Claire. 

B.  M.  Gile,  Wisconsin  University,  Madison. 

Knute  Anderson,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Eau  Clarie. 

A.  J.  Wentzel,  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Superior. 
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